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Epitome of Resolutions Adopted at “Our Country First” Conference 


[See pages 52-53-54] 


“Our Country First” conference unanimously demands that these 
United States should forthwith return to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. * * * We condemn the frenzied efforts being made by 
certain radical elements of society to spread the seeds of bolshevism, 
of ultra-socialism and other like doctrines among the people; all of 
which are destructive of the right to own and possess property— 
a right which has existed since the beginning of civilization, and 
upon which all of our institutions have had their basis and develop- 
ment. 


The United States has become the leading nation by permitting 
its citizens the largest liberty of action consistent with rights of 
others. Government activities affecting business should be reduced 
to the smallest scope at the earliest moment. This conference dis- 
approves a policy of licensing interstate commerce which may sub- 
ject business to political whim. Government should refrain from 
engaging in business that can be as well or better operated privately. 
We oppose any further appropriation by Congress for maintaining 
a United States employment service. 





We commend the zeal of Congress in seeking a solution of the 
transportation problem. Resumption of railway development will 
tend to stabilize employment of labor. We hail the evident intent 
of Congress to reject Government ownership of railways or their 
management under domination of employees, and to provide instead 
for the prompt reéstablishment of private operation. We favor 
transportation development as a Government policy and urge a law 
prescribing rates that will encourage such development. 


With the war ended we record ourselves as opposed to any at- 
tempt of the Government to fix prices in trade between its citizens. 
The agricultural interests represented protest against price-fixing 
generally and insist that price-fixing to the consumer that does not 
give to the farmer his cost of production and a reasonable profit is 
violative of his constitutional rights. The farmer insists that if 
Government price-fixing of food products is engaged in prices of 
machinery, clothing, automobiles and all other farm necessities be 
correspondingly fixed by Government. All laws and regulations 
relating to food production should be based on the proposition that 
capital invested in agriculture should be equal to the returns from 
other industries ; and prices of farm products should assure produc- 
tion and payment of wages essential to that end. 


The business of the Nation has grown from the individual through 
the partnership into the corporation. A corporation is but a form 
of codperative enterprise, and codperation in industry, therefore, 
is much more marked than it is in agriculture. To destroy this 
element of industry—these factors of growth—would weaken the 
Nation itself. We believe the time has come when the millions of 
farmers not only in their own interest, but in the interest of con- 
sumers, should have the clearly expressed right by both State and 
Federal laws, to buy, sell and bargain collectively concerning their 
own products ; and we ask for such clarification of existing statutes 
that this codperation will be permitted without fear of prosecution. 
Where the only offenses charged have been technical and the pur- 
pose intimidation or political effect we deprecate criminal prosecu- 
tions directed against farmers and farm organizations over the 
country. 


It is essential to recognize that mental effort of management as 
well as physical labor must be encouraged and properly rewarded, 
and that capital, without which industrial enterprise would be im- 
possible, is equally entitled to receive its adequate compensation, 
each in accordance with its contributory value. 


_ Employers and employees must be free to associate separately or 
jointly in a lawful manner for lawful purposes ; and any employer 
or employee who does not desire so to associate must be protected 
in his contractual right. No voluntary combination of employers, 
employees or both, organized for a common purpose and action in 
respect to the employment relation, should be permitted unless it 
accepts legal responsibilities for its acts and those of its officers and 
agents. The individual worker and his employer should be free to 
sever the relation provided no contractual obligation is violated. 
But employee and employer in Government and public utility serv- 
ice, where the public interest is paramount, should be restrained by 
law from instituting by concerted action a strike or lockout. Effec- 
tive machinery should be established for prompt and fair hearing 
of all requests touching the employment relation and for adequate 
redress of grievances; and such provisions should be part of the 
employment contract. Employers and employees, individually and 
by their duly instituted organizations, should pledge themselves to 
exert every reasonable effort to eliminate disturbances tending to 
interrupt or retard production, and for a speedy return of all indus- 
try to a normal basis. This conference demands that Congress 
shall repeal provisions in its appropriation bills such as the Tavener 
amendment withholding appropriations from any arsenal or other 
public work wherein efficiency methods have been adopted ; and it 
demands that similar provisions be hereafter eliminated. 


So far as possible all business, agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial, should speedily be freed from the tremendous burden of 
taxation which was cheerfully borne during the stress of war. As 
the benefits derived from the winning of the war will be enjoyed by 
future generations, its cost should be so distributed as to avoid 
creating an intolerable burden on this generation. Great economies 
can be effected by the abolition of governmental agencies created 
for war purposes but unnecessary in peace. The Government should 
set for the people an example of frugality and economy in its ex- 
penditures. Congress should speedily adopt.a budget system and 
limit its expenditures to the sums which are within its carefully 
considered sources of income. . 


This conference urges upon our Government the need of using 
its resources for stabilizing rates of exchange and upon investors 
the desirability of giving fair and careful consideration to offerings’ 
of foreign investments. We urge American business men to en- 
courage reciprocal buying of foreign goods so far as is consistent 
with the welfare of American trade. 


There is being carried to the school children and college students 
dangerous unamerican teaching inimical to the Constitution of the 
United States through the medium of textbooks and radical teach- 
ers. We condemn such action and recommend that delegates urge 
their respective organizations to oppose most vigorously such propa- 
ganda and combat it with counter efforts. ' 


This Conference disapproves of the establishment of any depart- 
ment under the League of Nations in the interest of any special 
class of citizens. We refer especially to Section 20, establishing 
an International Bureau of Labor, and to Part 13 of the Treaty of 
Peace, enunciating some of the purposes thereof. 


The President of the Conference is authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to go to Washington and urge the resolutions here adopted 
upon members of Congress and to take such other steps as shall 
make these resolutions effective. 
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Weed Doors 


Made from California White Pine 


offer your customers the maximum in 


beauty and durability. 


‘They are made to meet a standard of 
quality and to sell at prices that indicate 


big values. 


If you are building trade for the future, you 
should sell Weed Quality Doors and Sash. 


Car orders solicited. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


f Leading jobbers everywhere 
ee Cece feck and Doors sell Weed Quality Sash and Doors 





























Northern Hardwoods 
: What Do You Want? 
We have all kinds. Write us for Prices. 


Thick Maple and Birch 


Now Dry 


200 M 2” No.2 and Better Hard Maple 
100 M 2%” No. 1 and Better Hard Maple 
150M 3” No.1 and Better Hard Maple 
100 M 2” No.1 and Better Birch 

50 M 2%” No. 1 and Better Birch 

30 M 3” No.1 and Better Birch 

10 M 4” No.1 and Better Birch 


Tipler -Grossman 
wi Wicesies Lumber Co. 
Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buch ° e 
Green Bay, ~~ ‘Building, - Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 











Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
| Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 
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Lumber oie 
Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Tieup of Chicago Building Opera- 
tions Ends 


The settlement of the carpenters’ strike and lock- 
out that for eight weeks has held at a complete 
standstill all construction work in Chicago is of 
more than local importance. Its immediate effect 
will be to start some 120,000 men in the various 
building trades to work upon the sorely needed 
construction, especially in the line of residences 
and apartment houses, that was interrupted by the 
shutdown of July 18. 

The agreement that was reached on Wednesday 
evening of this week gives the carpenters as an 
immediate advantage the 1214 cents advance over 
the old contract scale of 80 cents an hour that they 
might as well have had eight weeks ago as now if 
they had been willing to accept the offer made by 
the employers at the outset of the controversy. The 
details of the agreement are being carefully guarded 
until after it has been formally ratified at a special- 
ly called meeting of the carpenters’ union; hence 
it is not possible at this writing to give all its pro- 
visions, but it is understood that the 9214 cent 
wage will prevail until May, 1920, from which time 
the scale will be the same as is then paid to other 
skilled building trades. 

The settlement was largely brought about thru 
the efforts of the arbitration committee appointed 
by the building material dealers and in general 
may be said to be a victory for the principle of 
arbitration. 

The net result, as seen at this writing, is that a 
loss of millions of dollars in wages, and in direct 
loss to the contractors and the dealers in building 


materials, has been rolled up, and the construc- 
tion of much needed houses and other buildings has 
needlessly been held back for two months. At best 
it will require several months for the carpenters 
to pull themselves out of the financial hole into 
which the obstinacy of their leaders and a minority 
of radicals has thrust them. The whole deplorable 
affair is a commentary upon the type of union lead- 
ership that discredits organized labor in the minds 
of the public. 


“More Production” Is Keynote of 
“Our Country First”? Conference 


Had the shade of Cardinal Newman hovered over 
the great ‘‘Our Country First’’ conference held 
in Chicago this week it would have heard and felt 
in the keynote of that gathering the echo of the 
words penned by the famous English churchman 
while yet in the flesh: 

‘*Produce! Produce! Were it but the piti- 
fullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce 
it in God’s name. ’Tis the utmost thou hast in 
thee; out with it then. Up! Up! Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might. Work 
while it is called today, for the night cometh when 
no man can work,’’ 

Crumbled to dust is the hand that wrote the ring- 
ing challenge, but the message goes marching on, 
and was never more needed than today. It was 
given new voice and setting by the captains of 
industry who had assembled to consider some of the 
most pressing problems that confront the nation 
today, not the least of which is the imperative 
need of increased production of the necessities of 
life. Boiled down to fewest possible words, less 
talk and more work; less governmental hampering 
of industry and more helpful coéperation, were the 
remedies demanded. As one_ speaker said: 
‘‘Beautiful phrases will not charm from the ambi- 
ent air the houses, lumber, shoes and other com- 
modities that the people need.’’ 

It was an impressive meeting, the influence of 
which will unquestionably be felt in the molding of 
public opinion along right lines, The attendance 
was large for a meeting of this character, there be- 
ing about three hundred and seventy-five leading 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and farmers 
present. Returning to the thirty-six States from 
which they came they will carry to their several 
communities the spirit of the gathering, which was 
one of robust Americanism, sound economics and 
justice to all. 

Agriculture was accorded its rightful recognition, 
both on the program of set speeches and on the 
floor, as the greatest of the producing industries. 
It was felt by all that the time is ripe for a better 
understanding and a closer alliance between farm- 
ers and those who have hitherto been distinctively 
known as ‘‘business men.’’ In this day the pro- 
gressive, efficient farmer is both manufacturer and 
business man, in the broadest meaning of those 
terms; and his counsel and coéperation are needed 
in solving the perplexing and even menacing prob- 
lems that now confront the country. The farmer is 
the natural enemy of the anarchist and the con- 
fiscationist of private property. He loves his home 
and his broad acres, acquired by hard toil and 
sacrifice, and he looks askance at any policies or 
theories that point, even remotely, to a possible 
nationalization of the farming industry. So long 
as socialistic propagandists confine themselves to 
talking about nationalization of the railroads or 
the packing industry the agriculturist is able to 
view the situation with equanimity and even com- 
placeney, for he has no affection for either; but 
farmers who think—and they are in the majority— 
realize that, once the process of nationalism begins, 
there is no ‘logical stopping place between the dis- 
tribution and the production of foodstuffs, the ele- 
mental necessity of mankind. 

The conference speakers hapdled without gloves 
the subject of Government ownership of railroads; 
showed what is behind the astounding audacity of 
the Plumb plan; dissected the President’s indus- 
trial conference to be held in Washington next 


month, with fifteen delegates to represent labor, 
which is only three times the representation given 
to general business and five times the: representa- 
tion given the forty million farmers of America— 
which of course is perfectly logical when it is re- 
membered that labor is organized and business and 
agriculture are unorganized, in the sense of being 
able to threaten, and to make good the threat, to 
‘*stop every wheel’’ if their demands are disre- 
garded. The remedy for such a situation was 
pointed out by more than one speaker; namely, 
more efficient organization and a closer coérdina- 
tion of the various industries, including agriculture. 
“‘Tf an organized minority can accomplish such 
results,’’? said a speaker, referring to the less 
than three million adherents of organized labor; 
‘‘what could an organized majority not do?’’ 

The addresses all afforded plenty of food for 
thought, and the resolutions passed point the way 
for crystallizing into action some of the construc- 
tive ideas evolved during the conference. 
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Hoo-Hoo Stands for the Highest 
‘in the Realm of Lumberdom 


A report of the twenty-eighth Hoo-Hoo Annual 
appears in the news columns, and it remains to set 
down here some thoughts suggested by the Annual 
and its accomplishments. 


There were some discouraging features about it, 
the foremost being the light attendance. Those 
best informed did not expect a heavy representa- 
tion, but even their expectations were discounted. 


On the other hand, the financial report showed 
the organization entirely free of debt and with 
$2,500 cash on hand. This result was accomplished 
during war conditions. In addition to the other 
handicaps, many members were in service and were 
not, therefore, contributing to the revenues, as the 
current dues of all such members were remitted. 
Obviously, if these results have been accomplished 
within the last four years under the administrations 
of Snarks Seidel and Priddie, an excellent founda- 
tion has been built upon which R. A. Hiscox, of 
San Francisco, newly elected Snark, and his suc- 
cessors can with the united assistance of other 
officers and the entire membership proceed to build 
a substantial and permanent superstructure. 


The Order might well be complimented for its 
wisdom in choosing St. Louis as its next meeting 
place, but for the fact that no other city appeared 
to compete for that honor. Probably such com- 
petition would have been hopeless, in view of the 
strong plea which St. Louis made. The advantages 
of as central a location as possible are obvious, 
at least until such time as greater enthusiasm can 
be awakened in the matter of attending Annuals. 


The entertainment provided by Chicago for her 
visitors was not merely adequate, but practically 
generous, provision having been made for a larger 
number than appeared. The local committee was 
continuously ‘‘on the job,’’ and the only matter 
to be regretted as far as Chicago is concerned is 
that so few of its most prominent Hoo-Hoo among 
local lumbermen honored the sessions with their 
attendance. They contributed generously and 
promptly of their money, but seemed to overlook 
the fact that the personal touch and the personal 
handclasp would have been welcome and that their 
attendance would have been especially desirable in 
helping out the scanty numbers at the business ses- 
sions. These gentlemen, of course, intended no 
slight in this matter and undoubtedly if any pre- 
vious appeal had been made to them in this special 
direction they would have responded to it. The 
Chicago wives of Hoo-Hoo also were very active in 
their duties as hostesses to the visiting ladies and 
regretted that their guests were so few. Among 
these visitors was Mrs. John Oxenford, of Indian- 
apolis, whose loyalty to Hoo-Hoo and whose faith- 
ful attendance upon its Annuals are heartily appre- 
ciated by every member. 


Coming down to actual legislative accomplish- 
ments of the meeting, the most important was of 
course, its choice of Snark for the coming year. 
No other candidate for the Snark’s chair appears 
to have been in the minds of any present than the 
one who was strongly supported by communications 
from the Pacifie coast. That gentleman’s only 
handicap lies entirely outside his own strong per- 
sonality and conspicuous administrative abilities, 
in the fact that he is located at such a distance 
from the geographical center of Hoo-Hoo. The 
Pacific coast is, however, in itself so important a 
stronghold that the retiring Snark had found it 
desirable to make two extended tours to that terri- 
tory, and undoubtedly Snark Hiscox will reciprocate 
by eastward visits as a part of his official activities. 


Since 1915 the net membership dues of Hoo-Hoo 
have been $2.40. An insurance feature for mem- 
bers under 65 years has, however, been added at a 
cost of $1.35, so that the younger members have 
been paying $3.65 a year. Historically this state- 
ment is not quite correct. The dues, as we remem- 
ber them, originally were fixed at the $3.65 level 
for all members; the insurance feature being added 
somewhat later, and included at no additional cost. 
Somewhat later also the dues to older members 
were reduced to $2.40, inasmuch as they did not 
participate in the insurance benefit. 


The meeting got itself into somewhat of a tangle 
over the twin subjects of dues and insurance and 
emerged from this tangle in a legislative act which 
was marked by certain inconsistencies. The orig- 
inal recommendation of the House of Ancients was 
for an increase of $1 in dues from $3.65 to $4.65. 
It said nothing about the $2.40 dues, but one mem- 
ber interpreted it as the probable intent to make 
the $1 increase apply to both classes of members. 
Upon motion the $4.65 was raised to an even $5 
and an amendatory motion was offered for dues of 
$3 and $5 respectively, for older and younger mem- 
bers. Then ensued considerable discussion over 
the insurance feature in which the motion for the 
two dues scales was lost sight of and the other 
motion put and carried. This increase, however, is 


not to go into effect until September of next year. 


The insurance feature was again brought up in 
a motion, directing the payment of $100 from the 
general funds of the Order in the case of the death 
of any member over 65 years hereafter who has 
been a member in good standing for eight years. 
In this action the arguments of certain large- 
hearted members prevailed over the more conserva- 
tive opposition of a few. Secretary Tennant made 
a statement which is undoubtedly correct that 
this action was.wholly unlawful under the insur- 
ance laws of most States; but the only conces- 
sion secured by this statement was the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘death benefit’’ for ‘‘insurance’’ in the 
wording of the motion—a verbal camouflage. 


A recommendation that the salary of the secre- 
tary-manager be increased from $3,666 to $5,000 
offered every indication of meeting unanimous 
vote, when Snark Priddie ventured the suggestion 
that it might be well to make such increase con- 
tingent upon the development of sufficient revenue 
to meet it, and to refer the matter to the incoming 
Supreme Nine to whom in any event it properly 
belonged, because the secretary-manager is em- 
ployed by the Supreme Nine. 


The business sessions of this Annual suffered 
from the same unfortunate handicaps which have 
appeared in the past. The Hoo-Hoo appeared 
afflicted with the nocturnal habits of the cat tribe, 
for it was practically impossible to get them to- 
gether for the morning sessions at the appointed 
hour. The sessions were, therefore, hurried and 
their action was hasty and not fully considered. It 
is fortunate that much of the work is done thru 
committees, or originates in recommendations of 
the House of Ancients, which are carefully consid- 
ered not only because of its deliberations at the 
Annual, but because in many instances they have 
been developed thru correspondence between these 
Ancients during the year. 


So much for details, Turning now to an effort 
to sum up the general spirit and outlook of the ses- 
sion, it was notable for two things. The idea was 
emphasized and reiterated that the spirit of 
brotherly fellowship for which Hoo-Hoo stands is 
in fact a dominating influence thruout the industry, 
and this thought was reiterated in many forms by 
most of the speakers. It is, however, a thought 
which will bear much repetition and much emphasis 
because the mind of man more readily grasps the 
matter in the concrete than in the abstract and the 
unseen. We know that the earth is practical be- 
cause our feet rest upon it; we scratch its sur- 
face to produce our food; and the soil which feeds 
us, in time also houses our wornout bodies. The 
sky, on the other hand, stands in our thoughts for 
something visionary; and while our heads project 
into it a few feet from the earth it extends out 
into uncounted space beyond our vision or con- 
ception. It offers a subject for the imagination 
of the poet and symbolizes an unseen heaven; but 
in our thoughts our daily activities are conceived 
to have to do mostly with the things of the earth 
and not of the sky. As a matter of cold fact, 
however, it is only the sky that makes the earth 
possible. It is only the ideal that can give any 
reality or possibility to what we call the practical ; 
and in this view the spirit of Hoo-Hoo stands not 
only for what is highest in the realms of business, 


but also for what is most substantial and enduring. ~ 


Human character is at the foundation of all busi- 
ness credit, but human character 1s of no value as 
a business asset except as far as it becomes re- 
vealed to one’s fellows thru such human acquaint- 
anceships as Hoo-Hoo promotes. 


The other dominating, all-pervading sentiment of 
the meeting was one of optimism. It seemed to be 
a feeling that the time is at hand to proclaim the 
value and importance of the above conception of 
the function of Hoo-Hoo more widely and more 
aggressively than ever before. The suggestions on 
the good of the Order included the idea that Hoo- 
Hoo should be promoted just as promotion work is 
done in other lines—by the dissemination of reli- 
able facts as to what it is, and what it is good for. 
The specific recommendation was that these facts 
should be set down in print in leafiet form, so that 
they may be placed at the disposal of the Vicege- 
rents, for distribution to prospective candidates. 


Hoo-Hoo has not been pulled out of its financial 
hole during the last four years without a great 
deal of hard work. That work has actually 
been accomplished by a comparatively small body 
of men, altho it has included not only those in 
official positions, but a small, active backing of 
volunteers from the ranks. As it goes forward it 
must again awaken a more general interest and 
enthusiasm which shall pervade the entire body of 
Hoo-Hoo who have faithfully continued payment 
of their dues. They must realize that personal 
service is more essential than money. The next 
important task is to develop this general morale in 
the Order, which as it develops will be the most 
potent and direct influence in securing new and de- 
sirable accretions to the membership. 


Putting Promotions on 
a Sound Basis 


What is known as ‘‘incentive’’ is recognized as 
one of the strong factors in building up the per- 
sonnel of a business organization. The employee or 
minor executive is working not merely for his pres- 
ent salary but for an opportunity for promotion. 

The successful organization keeps this fact in 
mind, but it is not always so evident that the suc- 
cessful organization in its methods of selecting for 
promotion chooses wisely or that such promotions 
clearly indicate to the working force that the man- 
agement is alive to the comparative efficiency of its 
force, and that ability and industry will in due time 
have their recognitien, ' 

A very interesuuy address on this subject was 
recently delivered at the City Club of Chicago by 
Col. Walter Dill Scott, formerly a professor at 
Northwestern University and widely known to the 
business world as the author of ‘‘ Human Efficiency 
in Business’? and ‘‘The Psychology of Advertis- 
ing. 

Col. Scott was director of the committee on classi- 
fication of the personnel of the army, and the map 
chiefly responsible for having entirely overturned 
the old traditions of promotion. Promotion had 
previously been almost entirely according to senior- 
ity, if the service record were clear of blot. This, 
however, did not give the man of special merit any 
chance to advance faster than the one without any 
special qualifications, The new system provided 
a merit classification of five ranks. This system 
was somewhat unique. The man was judged, first, 
upon physical qualities including physique, bearing, 
neatness, voice, energy and endurance, and an ef- 
fort was made in each case to judge the subject 
thru the eyes of the rank and file of the soldiers. 
Second, upon his intellectual qualities, attention was 
put to accuracy, ability to learn, ability to grasp 
quickly the point of view of the commanding offi- 
cer, to estimate a new situation, and to decide 
promptly and sensibly in a crisis. Qualities of 
leadership were next considered, such as initative, 
force, self-reliance, tact, loyalty, codéperation, and 
ability to inspire men and command obedience. 
What were classified as personal qualities were 
considered fourth, altho to some extent these are 
not clearly distinguished from those already enum- 
erated. They, however, include industry, depend- 
ability, readiness and ability to codperate, freedom 
from conceit and selfishness, and readiness to ac- 
cept responsibility for his own acts. The four 
classifications enumerated were given about equal 
weight. Three-fold weight was given to the fifth 
classification, of ‘‘General Value to the Service.’’ 
Under this heading came professional knowledge, 
skill and experience; success as an administrator 
and instructor; and ability to get results, which, of 
course, in its broadest sense includes the other 
qualities. 

If now a captain were rating his lieutenants 
upon these five classes of qualification he would 
as to each go over in his mind the captains that he 
knew, select the best and the worst in the particular 
quality considered and three relative grades in be- 
tween. These five captains were then used as cri- 
teria by which to estimate the lieutenants being 
rated. This system contemplates, however, that 
these lieutenants shall be independently rated by 
the major in addition to the captain and the two 
ratings checked against each other. 

The further provision was made that no officer 
could be promoted unless he was as good as the 
general average in the rank above him. If his 
rating fell below a certain standard the efficiency 
board took the matter up with him. This plan has 
now been generally substituted thruout the army 
for the seniority rule. 

In addition there is a card index that gives the 
experience of all the officers in any special line of 
work. If an accountant or a sanitarian or an en- 
gineer in any line is needed reference to the card 
index will show which officers are experienced in 
this work. The army headquarters at Chaumont, 
France, in a single week assigned 3,300 men to 
special work by the use of this card index system. 

Efficiency of any organization is largely an effi- 
ciency of administration, but this rests more largely 
in the aggregate with minor executives than with 
the man at the top. It might be well for business 
executives to ponder somewhat over the new system 
which the needs of the war developed in order to 
fit the men to the task in the army. 


Inasmuch as no ‘‘Random Shot’’ seems to have 
hit it, we want to call attention to a recent daily 
newspaper advertisement of ‘‘Through train serv- 
ice’? by the Federal Railroad Administration in 
which the first two letters of ‘‘through’’ had heen 
dropped out by the printers. If the word had been 
spelled ‘‘thru,’’ according to present AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN style, the proof reader might perhaps 
have resisted the temptation to let the error ‘‘ride.’’ 
He had probably just returned from his vacation 
on an overcrowded train. 
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Making Side Lines Help 
the Retail Business 


In 1918, wien the United States was at the 
height of its \.ar efforts and the immediate future 
of the lumber business looked dark, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN urged upon retailers the wisdom of 
increasing their sales by the addition of side 
lines to the regular stock. A large number of 
retailers had followed this advice or were pre- 
paring to do so when the war ended abruptly. 
The dominant motive in the side line campaign 
last year was the obvious one of adding to the 
yard’s income. The sale of lumber was restricted 
both by Federal order and by the caution of 
the buying public; and it became evident that 
if the yards were to come thru the war in condi- 
tion to offer an adequate lumber service in the 
early months of peace something would have to 
be done to supplement rapidly failing incomes. 
But when the war did end and there was pros- 
pect of normal lumber sales once more, a large 
number of lumbermen lost interest in side lines. 
They preferred to center their efforts on iumber 
alone. 

But there seems to be a place for the side line 
in the lumber yard even when sales are satisfac- 
tory. There is the matter of extra profits, to 
which no business man objects if they can be 
gotten without disproportionate trouble and ex- 
pense. There is the matter of a more complete 
service, which pleases the customer. And there is 
the matter of stabilized trade. 

Few if any lumber yards are without side lines 
' of some kind. In fact quite a number of socalled 
side lines have been carried by so many yards 
that they are considered an essential part of a 
lumber stock. Cement, lime and plaster are 
examples. The principle upon which these lines 
were chosen was that they must fit in with the 
lumber business with little or no increase of 
overhead expense. This principle still holds good. 
Farm machinery, for instance, has often proved 
a losing venture when handled as an independent 
business; but a good many lumbermen have car- 
ried implements profitably as a side line. One 
country retailer put in a gasoline filling station 
which he and his bookkeeper conducted; and his 


yearly sales of gasoline run from $10,000 to 
$15,000. Sales extras, if selected to fit both the 
lumber business and the buying habits of the 
customers, are sources of profit. This is being 
proved daily in thousands of yards. 

Another source of profit both direct and in- 
direct is the sales extra that makes the yard’s 
building service more complete. Carrying build- 
ing hardware, for instance, pleases most cus- 
tomers. It saves them the trouble of conducting 
a second business deal when a house or barn is 
under construction. A farmer who comes in for 
a load of lumber gets his nails at the yard and 
is saved a trip up town. If he comes in for a 
load of posts and can get his woven fence and 
barbed wire at the lumber yard he will do so. 
Altho not strictly a part of a building line there 
are certain things such as self feeders, shipping 
erates, hog waterers, watering troughs and tanks 
and the like which farmers need and which they 
will be glad to buy of the lumberman. If these 
things do not complete the building service of the 
yard they do get farmers in the habit of coming 
to the yard; and they can be made to yield a 
profit. 

Owners of small lineyard companies nearly 
always say that one advantage in owning several 
yards is the steady, average volume of sales. 
If one yard is doing very little, probably one or 
two others are doing extra well. Every business 
of but a single line suffers from periods of de- 
pression. For no apparent reason sales will fall 
off during the height of what should be the best 
season. Lumber retailing feels these periods of 
depression, and it also lags in sales during cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Since most side lines 
carried in the yard are closely related to build- 
ing, their sales will usually slow down when 
building slows down. But this is not always true. 
And the other articles, such as coal, which are 
not dependent upon building, will often carry the 
business over its slack periods. And in any 
event the handling of these sales extras stabilizes 
the business by utilizing the labor and shed room 
that otherwise would go to waste. 

It is not desirable to scatter the efforts of the 
yard until the place resembles a variety store. 
It is a lumber yard, and lumber will continue to 
be the article of chief importance and the chief 


source of income. But while lumber gets the 
attention it deserves the retailer will find he can 
develop these smaller sources of profit and 
thereby can appreciably strengthen his position 
in local commerce. 


“Special Service Bunks” Reduce 
Labor Turnover 


In the logging camps of the Pacific Northwest it 
is customary for employees to carry their own bed- 
ding rolls, the company furnishing only the sleep- 
ing bunks and mattresses. The Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Co., Portland, Ore., about two years ago as 
an experiment fitted up beds for its regular bunk 
houses with pillows, sheets and bedding. For these 
‘*special service bunks’’ a charge was made of $1 
a week, collected at the rate of 25 cents a night for 
the first four nights of each week. There was pro- 
vided also a shower bath service and a drying room 
where men coming in on wet days could leave their 
clothing over night and have it dry in the morning. 
This special service was made available only to 
men who had complete changes of both underwear 
and clothing, this being considered necessary to 
maintain proper sanitary conditions, 

This innovation was at first patronized only by 
the employees who had lost their bedding rolls. It 
soon developed a waiting list, and now there are 
seventy-five such beds in a camp of 100 men with 
a waiting list of seventeen. 

The service is maintained in charge of a woman, 
with a laundry and drying room and necessary as- 
sistance to keep all the linen clean and properly 
mended. The actual cost figures at $4.21 per bed 
per month with all beds filled. The actual return is 
$4.50, but even if this return should fall consider- 
ably lower than that, it would still compare favor- 
ably with the cost of $2.41 per bed per month re- 
quired to furnish the iron bed and mattress only. 

The main value of this service to the company is 
its effect on labor turnover. The employees get out 
of the habit of having their own bedding rolls, and 
are therefore not equipped readily to leave the camp 
for others which do not provide such acecommoda- 
tions. As a matter of fact, a new standard of liv- 
ing is established, and many of the men would not 
consider working in camps where it does not exist. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


As far as business is concerned no material 
change has taken place in the last fortnight. The 
attitude in regard to the future is noticeably more 
conservative but there is a perceptible improve- 
ment in the labor situation. Whether President 
Wilson’s statement has been a factor in bringing 
this about or whether it is due to other causes is 
difficult to determine. The fact remains that for 
the present at least there is a decidedly healthier 
attitude and a spirit of codperation in evidence. 

President Wilson in his Labor Day message 
aroused the interest of both statesmen and finan- 
ciers. Just what the conference of authorized rep- 
resentatives of labor and those who direct labor 
will accomplish by a free discussion of fundamental 
means of bettering the whole relationship of cap- 
ital and labor depends largely upon how this con- 
ference is handled. 

Free discussions of all of these subjects are 
usually beneficial in the long run because they lead 
to a better understanding of the problems con- 
fronting those engaged in industry on either side. 
Labor has its problems as has capital, and there 
has been too much of a disposition on the part of 
each to magnify its own difficulties and problems 
and disregard those of the other. There is one 
element that invariably suffers from such an at- 
titude; namely, the public... Frequently both labor 
and capital when engaged in a wage or working 
conditions dispute totally disregard the incon- 
venience and the loss to the public involved in a 
strike, and yet the public is vitally interested. 

Another feature of vital interest to the business 
of this country is the railway problem. It is be- 
coming evident that the people as a whole are not 
inclined toward Government ownership and ye 
tion of transportation. The reaction in the direc- 
tion of private ownership and operation under 
Government supervision seems to be taking definite 
form. Congress is confronted by a number of plans 
for the solution of the railway problem. The Plumb 
plan, which has aroused considerable interest and 
support in labor circles, has been followed by a bill 
framed by the subcommittee of the Senate of which 
Senator Cummins of Iowa is chairman, It pro- 
vides for the creation of a railway transportation 
board to be appointed by the President. This is a 
* concession to the view of the railway executives, 
but such a board would lack some of the power of 
initiative which the executives regard as essential, 

Recognition of the view of the more moderate la- 
bor leaders is shown in the provision that contro- 


versies between the workmen and their employers 
shall be settled, if possible, by a board composed 
of an equal number of workmen and employers, a 
majority of votes to prevail. The highly important 
provision which prohibits and penalizes strikes is 
likely to meet bitter opposition from the labor 
leaders, especially those who have found such lead- 
ership to be both a pleasure and a profit. This pro- 
vision, however, is designed to protect the public 
from the hardships entailed by a general railway 
strike, and will commend itself to the vast majority 
of the people whose interest in the railways is con- 
fined to the requirement that they shall at all times 
render efficient service. 

An indication of a more favorable attitude on the 
part of labor is found in the report by a committee 
appointed by the New York State Federation of La- 
bor to inquire into cost of living conditions. The re- 
port asks for a suspension of struggling for class 
and partisan advantage. Organized labor is urged 
to exert itself to the utmost to increase the produc- 
tion of essential commodities and thereby lower the 
cost to the producer and thus enable him to lower 
the cost to the consumer. The significant feature 
lies in the insistence that every workman give his 
best efforts to increase production. 

This is an indication that American labor is 
coming to a better understanding of fundamentals 
and to a realization that in order to wipe out the 
world’s war debt there must be an increase in the 
wealth of the country, which of course must come 
thru increased effort and greater production. Ger- 
many realizes this and is using her autocratic power 
to bring about this result. Necessity is the driving 
force in that country. German workmen, instead 
of reducing the hours of labor per week are being 
forced to increase them. The question of wages is 
less vital than is the question of production. It is 
evident that the American employer and employee 
are beginning to appreciate this fact. The excess 
production, however, will be largely absorbed by 
the Government thru taxes, and otherwise, to care 
for the war debts. Strikes simply complicate the 
situation by entailing waste and reducing output 
and leaving those affected in a weakened condition 
to bear their share of the war debt burden. 

Of late there has been less discussion of currency 
inflation as a factor in the high living cost. People 
are beginning to realize that such an inflation as 
exists is a credit inflation and not a monetary in- 
flation. Such expansion in the supply of money 
as has taken place in this country has been in pro- 
portion to the increase required by the volume of 


business. The views of those who hold the inflation 
of currency theory is strikingly similar to that of 
the ‘‘ quantity theorists’’ of a few years ago, who 
held that the higher costs of living then were 
traceable to the increased production of gold. They 
lose sight of the fact that velocity counts in the 
matter of circulation just as it counts in the impact 
of a cannon ball. A cannon ball weighing 1,000 
pounds and traveling 1,000 feet a second hits a 
target with a force of 1,000,000,000 foot pounds, 
the impact varying as the weight times the square 
of the velocity. The same cannon ball traveling 
2,000 feet a second (only twice as fast) hits the 
target with a force of 4,000,000,000 foot pounds. 
The same principle may be applied to money circula- 
tion, which is far more subject to the rate of turn 
over than it is to quantity of money. For instance, 
a given amount of money turned once a day will 
care for far less business than the same amount of 
money turned three times a day, it being obvious 
that the velocity of circulation is more important 
than the quantity. It is estimated by some of our 
students of finance that the velocity of money cir- 
culation during the war period increased between 
16 and 17 times, or, to put it in another way, the 
dollar did between sixteen and seventeen times the 
normal amount of prewar work. If it had not been 
for the increased velocity of the circulation of the 
dollar, unquestionably there would have been expe- 
rienced an enormous inflation in the amount in eir- 
culation. The actual perceptible increase cireula- 
tion between July, 1914, and August, 1919, was very 
moderate, all things considered. 

One of the problems that must be solved is how 
best to develop our international trade. Edgar 
Crammond in a recent article points out that of 
the total international trade of the world in 1912, 
9.41 percent belonged to the United States. At that 
time this country was a long way behind the British 
Empire, whose percentage was 28.67. In June, 
1914, the American steamship tonnage was 1,900,- 
000 tons gross; it is now in the neighborhood 
5,100,000 tons gross. British shipping before the 
war amounted to 20,000,000 tons gross while now it 
is between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000 tons gross. 
Mr. Crammond points out the changes which the 
war has brought about in the economice relations of 
the United States to Europe and at the same time 
shows the strength of the foundation upon which 
people base their expectations that New York will 
become the money center of the world. London has 
a distinct advantage over New York and it is far 
more likely that there will develop codperation be- 
tween New York and London rather than rivalry. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHITE PINE SHORT CUTS OFFERED 

Your kind advice and suggestions in the past have 
been greatly appreciated and we now come forward 
with another request and thank you in advance for 
your kind advice. 

We have a large accumulation of white pine short 
euts for which we would like very much to find a 
market, 

Can you give us the names of firms who use carloads 
of such stock, if you know of any? 

This material is clear and would make the finest 
kind to rework in machine handling small pattern 
stock.—Inquiry No. 108, 

[The above inquiry comes from the Southwest 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is at some loss to 
understand what the source is of this white pine, 
unless it is the white pine of New Mexico. Inas- 
much, however, as this wholesale lumber firm cov- 
ers considerable territory in its operations, it may 
be that the short cuts are located at a distance from 
its home office. 

There are many uses for white pine in small 
pieces and this inquiry will probably have some re- 
plies. In Chicago white pine waste of sash and 
door and small mill working factories is eagerly pur- 
chased by wood concerns and a great deal of the 
product is turned into small wooden boxes such as 
are used for pails and other wares.—EDITonr. | 





READY CUT WOCDIN COTTAGE WANTED 

I am considering erecting a small cottage at a lake 
located near Medina, Ohio, and I would like to obtain 
catalogs from different houses who make a specialty 
of ready cut wooden cottages, therefore, write you 
asking if you will give me the names and addresses of 
companies who make a specialty of designs for such 
use.—INQuIRY No. 116, 

[The above inquiry comes from an official of the 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, whose address will be 
supplied upon request. 

If, however, this cottage is intended for perma- 
nent location there is no reason to believe that the 
portable cottage idea would offer any particular 
advantages. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
hitherto published a number of plans of small sum- 
mer cottages and any enterprising carpenter can 
erect any such cottage in a satisfactory manner at 
a lower cost than to purchase it ready cut.— 
EDITor. ] 


MILLWORKING NO. 1 COMMON 

This subject has been discussed before, but I can not 
locate your issue carrying it: 

A sells B a car of 2x6 D & M No. 1 common, ma- 
chine run. The mill acknowledges the order No. 2 
common and better. In the case of the No. 2 com- 
mon and better it is understood that there will be 
from 70 to 80 percent No. 1 common. The amount 
of No. 2 common developed in running No. 1 com- 
mon—machine run—would naturally be from 20 per 
cent to 30 percent. A contends that the grades are 
analagous.—INQquiry No. 52. 


[In the case of the sale of a car upon the specifi- 
cations mentioned it is the duty of the seller to run 
No. 1 common thru the planer and to ship the entire 
product to the buyer. It is very likely that as a 
practical matter the product will greatly resemble 
the ordinary grade of No. 2 common and better in 
the proportion of the degrades to No. 2 caused by 
the millworking. As a technical matter, however, 
the terms of the order are not complied with except 
by following the course above indicated, regardless 
of whether the operation produces a larger or 
smaller relative ratio of No. 1 common to No. 2 
common than is customary in the usual interpreta- 
tion of No. 2 common and better.—Eniror. ] 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE PROBLEM 


Here is a problem which I give to you and your read- 
ers for solution. Perhaps it is not capable of favorable 
solution. I would like to know whether or not, as it is 
bothering me a good deal. 

Suppose you have about 1,000 acres of good agricul- 
tural land in Alabama, two to three miles from town 
and railroad. Frontage of one mile on good pike road. 
Timber originally cut off about twenty years ago and 
now covered with second growth yellow pine and some 
oak timber 6-inch to 12-inch and some 14-inch diameter. 
It is desired to get this land in cultivation. 

Could you devise some means with small investment 
of cutting this timber and making a marketable product 
which would pay the cost of clearing and stumping the 
land ready for cultivation? Or is it possible to derive 
any financial gain from such second growth timber 
where cordwood is not a salable product at the cost of 
cutting ?—InQuiry No. 88. 

[The above inquiry comes from a man in Detroit, 
Mich., who is very likely better acquainted with 
local conditions in that State than in Alabama, 
altho probably somewhat recently interested in the 
Alabama problem he submits. He knows, of course, 
that the main lumbering chances disappeared in 
many sections of Michigan with the cutting out of 
white pine, but that other industries have come in 
and made a market for the rest of the forest stand. 

At the present prices of oak lumber it should be 
possible to utilize this small timber with an inex- 


pensive portable rig. As one illustration, manu- 
facturers of automobile bodies buy the material for 
the frame in almost any wood they can get, the 
most important requirement being that it be thoroly 
seasoned. They have had difficulty in getting enough 
of it this season and it has been shipped regularly 
to Michigan points from as far away as St. Louis, 
Mo. A thousand acres is probably too small an 
area upon which to put a plant capable of getting 
this material out cut to size as it would be necessary 
to provide also small dry kiln facilities. There are, 
however, many other lines of product in which both 
small oak and small yellow pine could be utilized. 
If nothing better offers such material could be 
sawn alive into box material for which there is at 
this time a ready market.—EDIToR. | 


MORE ABOUT TRI-STATE FORESTRY 

Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, has invited the gov- 
ernors of Illinois and Ohio to send delegates to a tri- 
State forestry conference which is to be held in Indian- 
apolis on Oct. 1, 2, 3, 1919. 

Each one of these States has been giving some 
attention to the forestry problem. In Illinois a small 
appropriation was made by the last legislature to 
enable this department, thru its natural history survey, 
to secure the services of a professional forester. Its 
work during this present bi-enniem will be to make a 
study of the situation in Illinois so as to be able to 
make a definite report and recommendation for action 
of the next legislature. 

It is reported from Government authorities that 
the visible supply of many varieties of lumber will be 
exhausted within fifteen years. There are many tracts 
of land in Ilinois which would lend themselves readily 
to tree growing. ‘The same thing is true of Indiana 
and Ohio, AJl this is preliminary to a question to you 
whether you could suggest to me the names of any 
persons interested in this general subject who ought 
to be invited to attend this conference, or any organ- 
izations which ought to be included in the invitation. 
I shall appreciate it greatly if you will advise me. I 
think of the furniture, car and carriage building, 
cooperage, and box board industries, to say nothing of 
the ordinary lumber and timber concerns and the 
trade magazines and papers. But I have no doubt 
that there are other lines which ought to be recognized 
and considered.—FrRaNCIS W. SHEPARDSON, director 
State department of education and registration, Spring- 
field, Ill. No. 112. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published last week 
a similar letter from the director of the Indiana 
State department of conservation. 

Ohio and Indiana have in the past figured to a 
considerable extent in lumber production. The 
virgin white oak of this section was famous for 
quality and was the basis of a very considerable 
local furniture manufacture, which to a large extent 
still flourishes, altho its raw material is now largely 
imported from other sections. The small portable 
mills still operate and probably will do so for 
many years because trees still grow in the farm 
wood lots and there are many areas more suitable 
for the growing of trees than for the growing of 
farm crops. 

The same condition to a large extent exists in 
southern Illinois. Its northern prairies have al- 
ways been to a large extent treeless, and many of 
them were originally too swampy for forest growth, 
altho tile drainage has converted these swamps into 
most fertile and productive farm lands. Over a 
large part of this prairie area considerable belts of 
timber followed the stream courses. 

The above letter refers to the various industries 
which use wood. As a matter of fact, these indus- 
tries are only very indirectly interested in the local 
supply from a great portion of this region. A study 
of the reports on wood using industries in these 
States will show that they depend very largely upon 
imported lumber. 

In discussing national forest policy it is recog- 
nized that the farmer’s wood lot problem is a sub- 
ject separate from the general subject of forestry. 
To a large extent forest growth in these states is a 
problem of the farm and not of separate timber 
holdings. The main work in establishing a forestry 
policy of any sort in these states must be with the 
farmer and with local wood using industries, rather 
than with those in the large cities. 

In Illinois probably the most notable forest 
movement is that which has originated in Coo 
County in the establishment of large areas of for- 
est preserves surrounding Chicago and forming 
natural parks along the streams for the most part. 
This system already has a magnificent acreage to 
which additions are being regularly made. This 
is a movement in which other counties might well 
participate, even tho there are no large urban popu- 
lations to emphasize the recreative use of the for- 
ests. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bespeaks for the lum- 
ber and allied wood product industries such co- 
operation as it is possible for them to extend; altho, 
this codperation must be on the basis of public 
spirited civic interest, rather than in reactive effect 
to be anticipated upon the timber supply in their 
own industries.—EDIToR. ] 


A TECHNICAL BREACH OF CONTRACT 


Iam having an argument and below state an outline 
and will be obliged to you if you will advise me what 
your decision would be in such a case. 

Supposing for instance you are in the business of 
purchasing and selling lumber. Your agent, who has 
the authority to buy and sell, comes to your place July 
22 and arranges to buy or does buy five cars of lumber 
with the understanding that shipping instructions will 
be furnished in thirty days. ‘This purchase is con- 
firmed from your office on July 26, and all conditions 
mentioned are incorporated in your confirming order, 
including the confirming purchase made by your agent 
on July 22. On Aug. 28 you write me giving shipping 
instructions for shipment of the lumber and this letter 
I receive Aug. 24, three days after the date the ship- 
ping instructions were to be furnished. 

What I desire to know is: Am I bound to furnish 
this lumber, and if I do not furnish it can you collect 
damages for not furnishing it if you sustain damages, 
or if the lumber advances in price?—INquiry No, 90. 


[A contract made thru an agent and confirmed 
by the principal becomes effective as of the original’ 
date, and in this instance there has been an obvious 
failure to comply with the time limit referred to. 

In ordinary commercial contracts, however, the 
courts usually construe time limitations with a rea- 
sonable attitude, unless it is clearly indicated in the 
contract itself that ‘‘time is of the essence of this 
contract’’; meaning that it is important that it be 
carried out strictly within the time limits suggested. 
—EpITor. | 


NAVY WANTS LUMBER GRADING RULES 

The bureau is desirous of securing for its files 
copies of every lumber grading rule that is published in 
the United States. 

With this end in view it will be greatly appreciated 
if you will furnish this bureau with a list of all of 
the lumber associations issuing such grading rule 
booklets and also of any individual concerns who may 
issue grading rules covering their products in order 
that the bureau may secure copies from them.—H. C. 
LRUNNER, acting chief of bureau of construction and 
repair, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. No, 114. 


[The above letter is published for the information 
of our readers, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN having 
furnished the Bureau with a list of all of the asso- 
ciations within its knowledge which promulgate 
grading rules on lumber and allied products.— 
EDITOR. | 


THIN FIR SIDING RECOMMENDED 

In the present great scarcity of 1x6-inch clear fir 
strips for drop siding many retail yards are finding it 
economical and efficient to supply their yards with 
°%x6-inch fir drop siding in No. 2 clear and No. 3 clear ; 
the net size of this pattern is ~x5%%-inch face with 
Y%-inch tongue; the only difference between the two 
sizes of drop siding being in the thickness and that 
difference is but yy inch. A good many yard men have 
not familiarized themselves with the large economy in 
price at ordinary times so prevailing and at the 
present time the opportunity to purchase 5x6-inch fir 
drop siding is good, while 1x6-inch stock is exceedingly 
scarce and is high priced. 

It might be of interest to many of your retail yard 
readers to be put in touch with these facts.—INQUIRY 
No. 86. 

[The above letter comes from a western wholesaler 
who is an expert on fir and its uses and his sugges- 
tion is worth careful consideration by the retailers. 
Inasmuch as drop siding in the usual socalled inch 
thickness (really 13/16) is a substitute for the 
bevel siding or clapboards which have been success- 
fully used for many years, it is obvious that 5/8 
inch is a sufficient practical thickness for drop sid- 
ing. Bevel siding is thinner than that and it has en- 
dured upon New England houses for more than 200 
years. Drop siding is also less subject to splitting 
by accidental blows than bevel siding inasmuch as 
it is solidly supported against the studding for its 
entire width, which is not the case with bevel siding. 
—EDITOR. | 





LUMBER PRICES WANTED 


This company is very anxious to secure for sta- 
tistical purposes a comparative list of prices of pine 
lumber from the year 1905 to date. 

A friend in the lumber business at Memphis advised 
me that I could secure this information from you. If 
you have any pamphlets or literature covering this 
subject, and if it is consistent, I should appreciate 
receiving three copies of same. 

If there is any charge covering the compiling of 
this information we shall be glad to pay it.—INQUIRY 
No. 70. 

[The above inquiry comes from a purchasing 
agent of a street railway company in a southern 
city. The inquirer is referred to Bulletin No. 43 
of the price section of the War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C., which is a study of lumber 
prices from the prewar period to the present time. 
—EpIrTor. | 





— 


The entire Douglas fir supply is estimated at 
718,000,000,000 feet, of which Oregon has 342,- 
400,000,000 and Washington 233,300,000,000 feet. 
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Manufacturer Strongly Advocates Stabilization of Lumber Prices 


| have noted with considerable interest the position you have taken in 
recent issues of your paper regarding the wisdom of stabilizing prices and 
wish to say that | heartily agree with you in this broad minded stand. 

The law of supply and demand must eventually regulate this condition, 
and if the wise and conservative lumbermen of this country do not begin 
to codperate in the regulation of the present day wildcat scramble, some 
unforeseen condition may come along at the unexpected moment and regu- 
late downward to the surprise and detriment of us all. 

Those of us who have large investments in timber and milling operations 
are very much more interested in what the future has in store for us in 
the way of a fair average price for our lumber, and such a price stabil- 
ized on a sound and healthy basis to show a fair return on our investments, 
than in the present individual stock board method of quotations on indi- 
vidual cars. 

Building operations are held back today more by the uncertainty of 
prices than by high prices, for the reason that it sometimes takes thirty 
days and even more to work up the details of a large building operation, 
and by the time they do this and are prepared to place their order for 
materials they are told that prices in the meantime have advanced and the 
former prices can not be protected. 

Thru this method material men themselves are helping materially to 
stifle all building operations today, for the purpose of trying to get the 
last dollar possible on the present day conditions, and are letting the future 
take care of itself in whatever way the wind may blow. 

Everyone is feeling his way out of this reconstruction period as care- 
fully and conservatively as he knows how, recognizing that his position is 
delicate and uncertain; therefore it is a period for all broad gage men, 
who are interested in the future welfare of their country and its gigantic 
business enterprises which have made this great country the leader of the 
world in commerce, having trade balances now in its favor from every 
important nation in the world so large that its financial condition is bor- 
dering on the danger line—to codperate in working out a safe and stable 
business policy, thereby instilling confidence in the timid, which Is the 
fundamental principle of business.. As soon as confidence is regained along 
stabilized lines it will automatically commence to adjust along conserva- 
tive lines the wave of social unrest that is now prevalent all over the 
world; so the remedy is, as | see it, to get busy and get everyone else busy 
as soon as possible with his mind centered on something substantial that 
will reflect ideals eventually worth while. This accomplished, |! believe 
will automatically eliminate the germ of unrest to a degree at least that 
we can figure ahead thirty days or more in safety. 

From the standpoint of the present buying power of the dollar, compari- 
son of the present lumber prices on a percentage basis with all other com- 
modities shows that lumber is yet considerably lower proportionately. | 
therefore maintain that lumber prices deserve to be considerably higher 
than they are now. 

The importance of lumber as a commodity hardly has an equal from 
the standpoint of necessity or capital invested, and it should at least enjoy 
a fair average proportionate return equal to the percentage of rise in prices 
of other important commodities. While we realize the truthfulness of all 
this, | advocate strongly stabilizing the prices of our commodity, even if 
done on the present scale, so that buying will be encouraged to the extent 


at least of knowing what prices are for thirty days ahead, if no longer, and 
every manufacturer should fill his orders as near in rotation as possible 
and deliver according to contract, no matter what the prices later may be. 

Instill demand, and a healthy demand will stabilize prices upward on 
a gradual tho substantial basis, and thru this method confidence will fol- 
low, and we will get for our lumber its full value, without the present 
grumbling and unfounded criticism of the lumber profiteer. 

The manufacturer is not getting it. It takes two men at our operations 
to do today what one experienced man formerly did at about half the 
price of one at the present day, and every other cost of operation is pro- 
portionately as high. 

We must start somewhere to get on an even keel and my opinion is 
that, the stabilizing of prices will have its influence on labor and high 
cost of living, and the gradual straightening out of that will reflect to 
other things and a general automatic adjustment will gradually follow. 

| have seen recent criticisms in local newspapers of the lumber industry, 
agitating Federal investigation to stop its wholesale profiteering. ! feel 
the lumber manufacturer of repute would gladly welcome such an investi- 
gation if the real facts were revealed to the public, who are not familiar 
with the lumber business. 

| am of the opinion that such an investigation on a fair and square basis 
would warrant a general raise in prices of $5 a thousand over what they 
are today, and the present uninformed criticizer if of an open and unbiased 
mind would be the first to advocate the raise on the ground that every 
manufacturer deserves a fair return on his investment and it is a question 
today if the lumber manufacturer is getting a fair average return, taking 
under consideration his large investments. 

| am advised that there is a small army of investors here in the East 
wanting to spend their money for lumber in various kinds of building 
operations, but they are timid and are afraid to take a chance on account 
of the present prices and labor uncertainties. 

In so far as the lumber end of it is concerned, it is up to us to show them 
a dependable way that they can spend their money for lumber, and they 
will be glad to pay us the full value for our lumber whether stabilized on 
the present scale or even several dollars a thousand higher, but it is our 
obligation to convince them that they are getting value in return commen- 
surate to present conditions. 

Having large interest in standing timber and operating on a large scale, 
| am taking the liberty of voicing my sentiments as to conditions as | see 
them from our standpoint and on behalf of what | think is best for the 
lumber industry as a whole, and would like to have the sentiment of other 
manufacturers on this vital subject which is of so much interest to us all, 
and perhaps thru such a discussion independently and thru every lumber 
association in the country a safe and sane codperative policy can be 
worked out that will result in business again being a pleasure and bringing 
prosperity for the deserving. 

The subject matter before us as lumbermen is lumber, which Is one of 
the biggest factors of commerce in America, therefore the responsibility 
rests upon us first to get our own line of business properly stabilized, then 
let other lines of business follow, which they will do when shown the way 
along prudent lines.—L. F. De BORDENAVE, vice president and general 
manager, Penn-Florida Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


North Carolina Pine Trade 


There is an excellent demand for the building 
grades of North Carolina pine, of which there is 
a real shortage; and some start- 
ling prices for upper grade 
dressed lumber have been se- 
cured lately, especially for ship- 
ments to Norfolk. Numbers 1 
and 2 flooring, ceiling and roofers 
have been in particularly good 
request, and the latter have 
brought better prices than for 
some time. The retailers are 
quite actively on the market, in 
view of the building revival at 
many points in the North Caro- 
lina pine territory; but they are 
conservative and will not buy 
beyond immediate requirements. 
And if they would, they in all 
probability could not; for the 
planing mills are now heavily 
oversold and expect sufficient fu- 
ture business to care for their cut 
for some time. Rough lumber 
also remains hard to get, even 
tho sales are rather light and 
there are fewer inquiries than 
recently. Some of the lower 
grades are experiencing a slightly 
better demand, but there has been 
a further softening in box grades 
as a result of accumulation at the 
box plants, which had laid in sup- 
plies against a heavy tomato 
crop for canning. But there has 
been much damage to the crop 
and this of course hits the box 
makers. The mills are far be- 
hind in their deliveries, finding 
it hard to secure cars in which to 
ship. An improvement in this 
respect has been noted during the 
last few days, so the manufac- 
turers are hopeful. Production has also increased 
lately to an extent, reports to the North Carolina 
Pine Association from forty-four member mills 
showing a production of 8,500,000 feet during the 
week ended Aug. 30. This is 55 percent of nor- 
mal and the highest percentage this year. Ship- 
ments during that week were 8,800,000 feet, or 4 
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percent above production; and orders totaled 
7,600,000 feet, an increase of 23 percent over the 
week previous. 


Pacific Coast Products 


The Douglas fir market continues very firm, and 
while demand is generally reported not to be so 
heavy as recently all indications point to an active 
future. From the East come various reports of 
an expanding demand for fir, which has won a 
definite place on the markets there as a result of 
the price advances on southern pine; and this de- 
mand should continue to expand, provided com- 
peting woods are not offered in such quantities and 
at such prices as to take the place of fir—which is 
hardly likely for some time. Middle West dis- 
tributing centers report many transit cars now com- 
ing thru, which has caused a softening in prices 
on some such items as common lumber, boards and 
dimension; but better grades are selling at as high, 
if not higher, levels than previously. This number 
of transit cars indicates an easier car situation in 
some Coast sections, but on the Coast as a whole it 
is reaching a critical stage. It is undoubtedly the 
country mills which are. suffering the most, and 
many of them, depending wholly on rail clearances, 
have been able to ship only 40 percent, or less, of 
their August cut. In the meanwhile these mills 
are piling up stock which can not be moved to fill 
orders booked long ago and thus are prevented 
from accepting fall business, while long strings of 
American cars are coming out of Canada, laden 
with Canadian lumber. The shingle mills are in an 
equally bad position, most of them having their 
sheds filled to capacity and facing a forced suspen- 
sion of operations until the accumulation can be 
cleared away. Reports from 125 mills to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association show an actual 
production of 82,348,898 feet during the week 
ended Aug. 30, which is only 5 percent below nor- 
mal, The tendency of manufacturers to refuse 
orders is reflected in these reports, showing the 
total of orders accepted during the week to be 25.13 
percent below production, while total shipments 
amounted to 76,227,522 feet, or 23.63 percent above 
orders. The cargo trade would indicate that more 
boats are available for loading; both the domestic 
and export business moving well during the week, 
domestic to the tune of 5,000,000 feet more than 
orders booked and export 7,500,000 feet more than 
booked. 


Southern Pine Situation 


There is no relationship between current book- 
ings and the demand for southern pine; the latter 
is very active and insistent, but 
manufacturers are loath to ac- 
cept orders under prevailing diffi- 
eult conditions and are turning 
down all of them which do not 
suit their present sto¢éks. Pro- 
duction, according to all reports, 
has gained a point or two despite 
the continued, troublesome rains; 
but shipments have slumped some- 
what, due to the insufficient car 
supply. The car situation is very 
spotty now, as it was before the 
Railroad Administration’s assur- 
ances of an immediate improve- 
ment in distribution—here there 
are plenty of cars and there an 
absolute lack of them. The same 
strong demand for all dressed 
stocks which has been experienced 
for the last two or three months 
is keeping up, with offerings of 
some items increasing somewhat. 
Practically all items of No. 2 
common enjoy a demand even 
greater than recently, and stocks 
are badly depleted with no pros- 
pect of relief because of the un- 
favorable weather conditions. 
Some distributing centers com- 
plain of an especially acute short- 
age of flooring, with best grades 
when obtainable selling around 
$100. There has been a marked 
increase during the last week or 
ten days in the eall for small 
framing and dimension, with a 
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2 2 steady increase in offerings. The 
Southern Pine local, southern demand continues 
Barometer heavy, supplanted by the strong 
pressure from the middle West. 

There has also been a tendency toward increase in 
the demand for timbers, which consequently are 
daily gaining in strength. The mills are sold ahead 


for approximately sixty days, and they are reluctant 
about taking on new obligations in view of the 
difficulty of conducting logging operations after 
the thoro soaking which the South has had and 
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is getting. There are still some record prices for 
good southern pine being asked and paid, but keen 
observers of the situation believe that the stabiliza- 
tion movement is having its effect and that any 
runaway tendencies of the market will success- 
fully be curbed. During the week ended Sept. 5, 
81,076,831 feet were produced by 162 mills re- 
porting to the Southern Pine Association, while 
normal weekly cut averages 106,862,817 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week totaled 72,669,212 feet, and 
orders accepted, 64,657,076 feet, leaving the bal- 
ance of orders on hand at 512,238,254 feet. 


Conditions in Western Pine Market 


There have been no changes in the Inland Em- 
pire producing districts worth noting; nor do the 
lumbermen look for any in the immediate future. 
The eastern and middle West markets for western 
pines are very quiet; the reason, however, is not a 
lack of demand but the short supply at the mills 
which makes inquiry useless, and the demand would 
present itself soon enough if there were lumber to 
be had. The California sugar and white pine mills 
are cutting all they can with their present supply 
of labor, but they are so loaded up with orders that 
they refuse most new business offered. The stocks 
are very light and are all being offered for imme- 
diate acceptance and subject to prior sale. It 
looks as if the heavy demand would continue 
thruout the season, and prices hence are firm. 
Pine box.shooks are rapidly going into consumption 
and there will be need for all that can be produced. 





During the week ended Aug. 30 eleven white and 
sugar pine mills produced 13,460,000 feet, shipped 
10,836,000 feet and booked new orders for 11,- 
062,000 feet. 


Demand for Hardwoods 


The hardwood situation continues at high tension, 
with no let up in the heavy demand, which comes 
from all sections of the country; in fact orders are 
coming in a whole lot faster than shipments can 
be effected in the face of the persistent car short- 
age, from which none of the promised relief has as 
yet been felt in most hardwood producing sections. 
There is a large industrial activity thruout the 
United States—larger, in fact, than many are apt 
to suppose in the midst of all the current talk 
about decreased production, labor troubles and like 
things—and that at a time when the necessary hard; 
wood supplies are lower than for years. The fur- 
niture, vehicle and piano industries are the largest 
buyers and inquirers, but all the other industrials 
are prominently represented on the market. There 
has perhaps been a slight increase in production 
of southern hardwoods, but there certainly has 
been a corresponding increase in the demand and 
the effect of greater production on the unsold stocks 
is not noted. And this is a serious condition, for 
this is the time of year when there ought to be a 
production largely in excess of shipments and when 
reserve stocks ought to be laid up against winter 
needs; but now there is no hope of being able to 
build up reserve stocks, unless there should be a 


radical increase in production, which is hardly 
likely at this time. It is noticeable that the lower 
grades are more active and firmer now than for a 
long time, as the absence of higher grades makes 
their substitution necessary in all possible cases. 
From the northern hardwood districts come re- 
ports similar to those from the southern sections, 
that clear hardwoods suitable for special uses are 
all but cleared out. Birch has made some notable 
price advances recently, and ash is moving fast to 
replace the unobtainable oak. The upper grades of 
this wood, as in the case of most others also, are 
becoming scarce, with the factories picking up 
everything suitable to their needs. Elm meets with 
a particularly large demand from the industrials. 


Conditions in the Cypress Market 


More business is coming to the cypress mills of 
the South than they can possibly handle, and they 
accept only such orders as they are in position to 
ship. Production has recently increased until now 
it is close to normal, but the inadequate car sup- 
ply makes shipping a difficult mater. Unsold 
stocks, needless to say, are as low and broken as 
ever, and in face of the persistent demand there 
remains no hope of early replenishment. Prices, 
it is reported, have an upward tendency. All the 
distributing centers report plenty of business of- 
fering despite the present prices, most of it com- 
ing from industrials, who say they could use three 
times what they get; but few buyers have been 
able to place their orders. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Gets Injunction Against Strikers 
[Special to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 10.—An injunction _re- 
straining the striking union employees of the Weis 
& Lesh Manufacturing Co., this city, from picket- 
ing its plants was issued by Federal Judge McCall 
late yesterday. The bill is directed against the 
president of the union and several strikers. Union 
labor as a body will fight the injunction. The com- 
plainant claims that damages of about $3,000 has 
been done on account of the strike and further 
alleges conspiracy, saying all the common laborers 
walked out when the skilled men, about twenty in 
number, struck last Saturday to enforce recognition 
of the union and prevent the discharge of union 
men without reasonable cause. 

The hearing is to be held at Huntington, Tenn., 
Sept. 12, where Judge McCall is spending his vaca- 
tion, 


Prepares for Questionnaire Trip 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—George W. Ward, 
auditor of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, who formerly was connected with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, has been invited to join the party 
of Maj. David T. Mason, timber expert of the 
bureau, on its itinerary to explain the purpose and 
the filling out of the new lumbermen’s question- 
naire. Mr. Ward has been much interested in the 
questionnaire. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—Maj. David T. 
Mason, timber expert of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, has completed the itinerary for his meetings 
with various groups of lumbermen. This is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

While the first formal group meeting will not 
oceur until Sept. 29 at Milwaukee, Maj. Mason will 
spend most of the intervening time doing prelim- 
inary work in the Great Lakes district. He has 
not had an opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the situation in this district and is anxious to do 
so before the group of lumbermen meet in Milwau- 
kee to go over the income tax questionnaire. 

The questionnaire itself is still in the hands of 
the public printer, who is rushed with a tremendous 
volume of work. The expectation is that the 
printed copies, together with the letters of trans- 
mittal, will be ready for distribution within ten 
days. They will be in the hands of lumbermen 
some days before the first group meeting, Sept. 
29 and 30. Naturally, copies will be sent first to 
lumbermen in the districts where the first group 
meetings are to be held, but the general distribu- 
tion will be delayed not longer than a few days. 

Maj. Mason and his associates and E. T. Allen, 
special representative of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, are hopeful that all the 
group meetings will be largely attended by lumber- 
men of the several districts. 

_ The sole purpose of the group meetings is to as- 
sist the lumbermen of the country in arriving at a 
clearer understanding of the questionnaire and the 
advisability, from a practical business standpoint, 
of furnishing the information required by the 
Treasury Department for the equitable auditing 
of income tax returns. 


In effect, the questionnaire marks a new begin- 
ning for the lumber industry in working out in- 
come tax returns on a basis just both to the Govern- 
ment and to the men in the industry. For this 
reason the enterprise is a codperative one, designed 
to be helpful to both sides and to eliminate antag- 
onism and any feeling of distrust. 


To Investigate Newsprint Situation 
[Special telegra.a to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—A special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee on manufactures 
will shortly begin an investigation of the news- 
print paper situation. Senator LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, chairman of the committee, has designated 
Senators McNary of Oregon, Gronna of North 
Dakota, and Reed of Missouri, to conduct the in- 
quiry. The investigation will seek to ascertain 
the cause of present high prices for paper and the 
higher prices said to be in prospect, the extent of 
production, why paper mills in larger numbers have 
not been located in the far West where usable 
timber is more plentiful ete, 


Delay Consideration of Rail Bill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11.—The Cummins 
bill restoring to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission its power over railroad rates under prewar 
legislation, which was due to be called up in the 
House this week, will not be reached before next 
Wednesday unless a special rule is provided for its 
consideration. Chairman Esch, of the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, does not con- 
template asking for a special rule. 


Senate Bill Will Help Foreign Trade 
[Special telesram to AMRBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 10.—Secretary of 
Commerce Redfield today denied that he is to be- 
come president of the foreign trade bureau which 
is being organized in New York and the primary 
business of which will be to gather and distribute 
uptodate foreign credit information. 

While stating that he is not connected with the 
proposed bureau, Mr. Redfield declared that some 
such organization must be created to furnish for- 
eign credit information if the United States is to 
take advantage of present and prospective export 
trade opportunities. Accurate credit information, 
Mr. Redfield said, must be based on ‘actual knowl- 
edge of transactions.’’ 

In this connection it is of interest to note the 
action of the Senate in passing the Edge bill, 
amending the Federal Reserve Act so that American 
corporations can be organized to finance foreign 
trade. After amendment the bill passed the Senate 
without a record vote, sentiment for it being prac- 
tically unanimous. 

All such corporations would be subject to the 
banking laws of the United States and under the 
close supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Such corporations would be permitted to finance 
foreign industries, accept mortgages on real estate 
in foreign countries and participate in the stock 
issues of foreign industries financed. 

The purpose of the bill is to assist in a practical 
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way the rehabilitation of Europe. In so doing in 
its operation it will contribute substantially to the 
promotion of American foreign trade. 


Rain Puts End to Northwest’s Fires 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SpoKANE, WASH., Sept. 8.—That the 1919 forest 
fire season, one of the most disastrous in the North- 
west, has passed with the rain of the last few days 
was the opinion expressed at the Spokane employ- 
ment office of the Forest Service today. 

The office will be maintained for at least two 
weeks more, as the fire fighting equipment must be 
disposed of. Men are being employed for special 
forest work, such as telephone construction, but it 
is believed no more fire fighters will be hired. 


Two Districts of Loyal Legion Convene 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SPORANE, WasH., Sept. 9.—New district boards 
were elected for the coming year at the convention 
of Districts 9 and 10 of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen late Saturday afternoon, and 
just before adjournment Coeur d’Alene was se- 
lected as the next meeting place. 


The following were elected to the boards: 


Employer members, No. 9—J. P. McGoldrick, R. E 
Slaughter, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Ray Wilson and 
B. F. Pierce, alternate. 


Employee members, No, 9—W. A. Ryan, W. D. Morse, 
A. M. Woods, Joe DeLisle and W. E. Jordan, alternate. 


Employer members, No. 10—Huntington Taylor, E. 
H. Van Ostrand, B. H. Hornby, G. H. Hagenbuch and 
Sig. Hofslund, alternate. 


Employee members, No. 10—C. A. Thomas, Fenimore 
Cady, Jess Walker, George Pearson and Dan O'Leary. 
alternate. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of Spokane, was chosen chair- 
man of the employers of the District No. 9 board, 
and W. A. Ryan was named to head the employees. 
Huntington Taylor and C. A. Thomas were selected 
as chairmen of the employers and employees, re- 
spectively, of District No. 10. These men by virtue 
of their offices become members of the general exe- 
cutive committee of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen. 





SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 8.—‘‘The wobblies have 
found they can’t lick us from the outside and so 
they are coming into the organization to fight the 
Four L’s.’’ So declared Maj. P. L. Abbey, gen- 
eral manager in the Pacific Northwest of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, in speaking 
before the convention of the ninth and tenth dis- 
tricts here today. 


This assertion followed the suggestion of a plan 
of Fenimore Cady of Coeur d’Alene whereby every 
applicant for membership would be investigated by 
a committee before he is accepted into the organ- 
ization, the object being to refuse troublesome agi- 
tators and undesirables. 

The convention decided that the board of direc- 
tors be instructed to take such means as necessary 
to keep the undesirables out of the legion. It was 
also decided to keep a list of undesirables and to 
give their names to other locals. 
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COAST MILLS SUFFER FROM CAR SHORTAGE 


Cars Hauled Past Domestic Mills from Canada— 
Neglect Charged to Political Chaos 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 6.—Among Everett mill- 
men the car situation continues the acute factor. 
They have come to the point where concerted ac- 
tion high up in Railroad Administration circles is 
proposed. Plants depending upon rail clearances of 
stocks reported an average shipment of 40 percent 
of their cut for August, and while there was a 
trifling betterment of the car supply last week there 
is nO promise anywhere of an immediate permanent 
improvement. An element in the situation that has 
not added to the equanimity of the millmen is the 
long strings of American cars moving thru Everett 
from across the Canadian boundary, laden with 
lumber from Canadian mills, while the mills here 
pile up stocks that can not be moved out to fill 
orders previously booked, preventing acceptances 
of fall business by the certainty of inability to 
fill contracts. Said E. B. Wight, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.: 


The mills of Canada are getting lots of cars, loading 
them with Canadian lumber and shipping them thru 
Everett to our customers, without paying either cus- 
toms duty or war tax, while our orders go unfilled 
and our stocks pile up. We must go to headquarters 
for relief or close our plants. The Great Northern is 
concentrating upon the movement of fruits and the 
Palouse Valley wheat crop is beginning to move out. 
and it seems the lumber mill man is being made the 
“goat” of the entire situation. 

A representative of the Jamison interests said: 

Unless we can get relief in a few days we will have 
to close shop at our shingle plants. We produce 
1,000,000 shingles a day and employ 120 men. Our 
storage facilities are blocked and we can not keep on 
going unless the railroads supply our car needs. The 
worst of it is there is no one to whom we can appeal 
that seems to care whether cars are supplied or not 
They are all playing the national political game of 











“passing the buck” and there is no competition for 
business. The railroad men are holding political jobs 
and are floundering around without leadership. Two 
weeks ago they were promising an effort to get cars; 
now they tell us we need not expect cars at any near 
date. 

A canvass of the shingle mills showed that with 
one or two exceptions their sheds are filled, and 
while none shut down during last week operation 
was maintained only thru day by day precarious 
spotting of cars on their tracks. With the shingle 
men it has been a case of prospective suspension 
just around the corner, with a stray car being 
turned over to them at the last moment. Cedar 
logs are becoming scarce and consumers are buying 
all rafts possible, the high price for shingles lead- 
ing to lively competitive bidding for the logs, which 
has a tendency to drive prices still higher. 





FIVE MICHIGAN PLANTS DAMAGED BY FIRE 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 8.— What is consid- 
ered an organized attempt by incendiaries to seri- 
ously cripple, if not entirely destroy, the lumber 
industry of Grand Rapids was made early. in the 
morning of Sept. 5 when four fires in separate 
parts of the city caused damage of more than 
$75,000. According to Fire Marshal George Bough- 
ner the fires were the work of incendiaries. 

In one of the fires the sheds of the Marquette 
Lumber Co., on West Fulton Street and about 
500,000 feet of lumber were destroyed, the lumber 
being mostly southern pine. The loss is estimated 
at more than $50,000. 

The Luce Furniture Co. lost about $2,500 worth 
of hardwood lumber in its yards on Godfrey Ave- 
nue, about the same time. The Stiles Bros. Lum- 


ber Co., on Buckley Street, lost its yard offices and 
a quantity of lumber, the damage being estimated 
at more than $15,000. 

Two fires occurred at the yards of the Spears 
Lumber Co., on Madison Avenue, the first, in a 
sawdust pile, being extinguished by a passing 
patrolman and the second, also in a sawdust pile, 
being extinguished by the fire department. 

Early Friday morning, following the fires, a 
police guard was thrown about lumber yards of 
the city to prevent further outbreaks of incendiar- 
ism. Altho no concrete evidence has been found 
that the fires were the result of applying the torch, 
as they were so widely separated and occurred at 
so nearly the same time, undoubtedly this was more 
than a coincidence. 

The William Horner flooring mill at Reed City, 
north of here, was destroyed by fire during the 
morning of Sept. 5, together with 500,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber, the entire damage amounting to 
about $500,000. The employees of the mills, about 
145 in number, probably will be taken to Newberry, 
Mich., until the directors have decided whether to 
rebuild the mill at Reed City. 

The fire started in a pile of shavings about 2 
a. m., and is believed to have been caused by spon- 
taneous combustion or a spark from a planer, the 
night crew being at work. The plant was gutted 
and the lumber destroyed before the flames could 
be quenched. The dry kilns and office building 
were saved. 

The mill, which manufactured maple flooring, was 
the second Horner mill to be burned within a short 
time, one of the Horner mills at Newberry having 
been burned a few weeks ago. 


ENTERTAINED AT WOODEN TANK AND PIPE PLANT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 6.—Portland rotarians 
were treated late last month to a banquet and in- 
spection of the plant of the National Tank & Pipe 
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ASKS STATE TO REGULATE LUMBER PRICES 


City Council Directs Attorney to Secure Reduc- 
tion in Prices Based on Production Costs 


BotsE, IpAHo, Sept. 6.—The city council of Boise 
aimed a heavy blow at the high price of lumber 
Monday of this week when it unanimously passed a 
resolution introduced by Mayor Eagleson directing 
the city attorney to appear before the public utili- 
ties commission and request that it regulate the 
manufacture and sale of lumber in Idaho and fix 
the price at which the same may be sold to the 
consumer. The resolution is as follows: 


WHEREAS, The housing problem is a serious one in 
Boise at this time. It is conservatively estimated that 
approximately 1,000 new homes are needed to comfort- 
ably house the people. This problem is said to exist in 
every other city and village in Idaho; and 


WHEREAS, Idaho has more timber conveniently dis- 
tributed thruout the State by nature than its people 
can ever use ; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber is the principal item of expense 
in the erection of a house or the development of a 
farm and most affects the ability of a family to prop- 
erly and healthfully house itself; and 

WHereas, The prices of lumber have risen out of all 
proportion to the rise in other building materials or 
labor, until it has reached a point too high for family 
or agricultural use ; and 


WHEREAS, The prices in Boise and Idaho seem to be 
dictated by someone outside of the State and are not 
based upon local labor or any other local cost or condi 
tions ; therefore Le it 

Resolved, That the city attorney be directed to ap- 
pear before the State public utilities commission and 
request, on behalf of the city of Boise, Idaho, and the 
citizens of Idaho, that the production and sale of this 
vreat necessity and public utility be regulated down 
to reasonableness and that the selling price be based on 
local cost of production as the law contemplates in the 
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Co., manufacturer of various kinds of wooden tanks, 
cross arms and silos. Frederick M. Kirsch, vice 
president of the company, welcomed the visitors and 
Secretary Jacques Willis acquainted them with the 
products turned out by the company, showing them 
the materials and how the wood pipe, silos and cross 
arms are manufactured. A regular hotel chef was 
employed to take care of the luncheon which was 
served to the 106 guests at three circular tables, 
one of them being the bottom of a dressed fir tank 
30 feet in diameter. The other tables were the 
bottoms of two redwood tanks in the course of 
construction, each 14 feet in diameter. The beauty 
of the finished lumber that goes into a wooden 
tank was called to the attention of the visitors, 
and many were the expressions heard praising the 
company’s products. 


This is one of the means employed by Portland 
business men, members of the Rotary club, to get 
their members acquainted with the industrial life 
of Portland. The accompanying illustration shows 
the visitors at the tank tables on which were placed 
small sections of the wood pipe manufactured by 
the National Tank & Pipe Co. 





IOWA LUMBER YARD CHANGES HANDS 


Victor, Iowa, Sept. 6.—The newly organized 
concern of Bonn, Wahl & Co., lumber and building 
material dealers, has purchased the yard of Rees, 
Gabriel & Co. at Victor, and took possession on the 
first of the month. W. H. Bonn, head of the new 
company, was formerly in business at Guernsey, 
Iowa, under the name of the Bonn Lumber Co. 
E. D. Wahl, who has now entered the business with 
him, is a Victor man. 


ROTARIANS AT BANQUET IN PLANT OF THE NATIONAL TANK & PIPE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. THE TABLES ARE TANK BOTTOMS 


case of other utilities that are necessary to the health 
and comfort and well being of the people. 
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GEORGIA SAWMILL, SMALL BUT ENTERPRISING 


VaposTA, GA., Sept. 8.—For generations Georgia 
has produced a large quantity of southern pine. 
When the great forests west of the Mississippi River 
were just being entered by the lumberman, Georgia 
had seen the lumber industry flourish for years. 
And tho it was thought years ago that Georgia had 
about seen its end as a lumber producing State, 
today the State still ranks as a large producer of 
southern pine. Altho large operations are very 
few the small sawmill flourishes and the wholesaler- 
manufacturer is going into isolated timber tracts 
and finding there ample resources for a splendid 
business. 

Such a wholesaler-manufacturer is the Downer 
Lumber Co., of Valdosta. H. G. Downer, the 
owner, is an experienced mill man and wholesaler. 
He has been serving the eastern trade for a num- 
ber of years and knows its wants. He was for- 
merly a partner in the Moss-Downer Lumber Co., 
of Valdosta, of which the Downer Lumber Co. is 
the successor. Mr. Downer makes a specialty, of 
long and shortleaf timbers but also handles yard 
and shed stock. 





In virain forests of the Pacific coast where 
Douglas fir predominates the stand usually runs 
from 20,000 to 50,000 board feet an acre tho it is 
not infrequent to find tracts the yield of which ex- 
ceeds 100,000 board feet an acre. According to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, one instance 
is recorded where 5,000,000 board feet was cut from 
ten acres. 
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SPRUCE INQUIRY METHODS BRING RETORTS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 6.—J. J. Donovan, a 
direetor in the Spruce Production Corporation, as- 
serted here this week that Chairman Frear had nar- 
rowed the investigation of the corporation’s activi- 
ties down to politics and that he was not making 
headway even at that. He declared Mr. Frear un- 
fair in his methods of examination and attitude to- 
ward the subject and alleged that the report sent 
in by the chairman and another member of the com- 
mittee was not based on the facts as shown. Mr. 
Donovan supports the minority report of Congress- 
man Lea. Only the ‘‘kickers’’ have been called be- 
fore the committee, Mr. Donovan holds, while more 
than 90 percent of the lumbermen who did all they 
could to produce the proper supply have not been 
called. 

‘«The great majority of the loggers and lumber- 
men of the Northwest,’’ said Mr. Donovan, ‘‘ will 
not rest under the aspersions cast upon them by 
the committee in its investigations thus far and 
the public wilt be enlightened in due time.’’ 


WILL AID IN GETTING A FAIR DEAL 

Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 6.—George 8. Long, secre- 
tary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
upon his return to Tacoma Wednesday from a two 
weeks’ trip, came at once to the support of Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, who is the target for the 
probe of the Spruce Production Board’s activities 
which are now being investigated by a congres- 
sional committee. Mr. Long in a telegram sent 
to Gen. Disque Wednesday indorsed his work and 
offered to come to his assistance in any way. Mr. 
Long says he believes the investigation is purely 
political in purpose and is aimed to make a scape- 
goat of Gen. Disque. In his telegram to Gen. 
Disque Mr. Long said: 


Have been absent from home two weeks and have 
but recently learned of your arrival in the West. If 
the investigation of the congressional committee does 
not bring out fully and clearly the colossal task which 
was given you and the very able manner in which 
you handled the entire labor problem of the lumber 
industry of the Northwest during the critical months 


of last year, and likewise show how, without your 
effort, airplane lumber and even ship building lumber 
would not have been produced, then the investigation 
would lose its most merited light. I am sure there 
are a very great many lumbermen who are willing to 
testify in the highest terms of your business fairness 
both to the employees and to the operators on all 
matters pertaining to the labor trouble, and to testify 
with overwhelming majority to your integrity and abil- 
ity. Any investigation that fails to recognize the get- 
ting out of spruce as a war measure and fails to recog- 
nize the labor difficulties that had to be handled will 
not be an investigation that gets at the real meat of 
the issue. My confidence in your integrity and ability 
is unshaken and when either of these qualities are 
attacked I would gladly tender my efforts to see that 
you get a fair deal. 


SPRUCE PRODUCTION HEAD TESTIFIES 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 6—The congressional 
spruce inquiry is still on the boards here, but 
is no longer attracting the public interest displayed 
during the earlier part of the hearing because of 
the mass of testimony brought out both for and 
against the Spruce Production Division and its of- 
ficers. 

Brig.-Gen. Brice P. Disque, who was in command 
of the division and the spruce producing opera- 
tions, has been on the stand for several days and 
reams of stenographie reports have been taken, giv- 
ing practically a complete story of the operations 
and a biography of Gen. Disque from the time he 
entered the regular army till he became president 
of the G. Amsinck Corporation of New York with 
a yearly salary of $30,000, according to testimony 
brought out, and which corporation is owned by 
the American International Corporation of which 
John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production and 
a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, was a director. And Gen. Disque admit- 
ted in his testimony that the position as president 
of the New York corporation had been secured 
partly on the recommendation of Mr. Ryan. 

Gen. Disque also’ admitted extravagance in get- 
ting out spruce, but maintained that it was a ques- 
tion of getting out airplane material rather than 


figuring costs. And so he justifies the great outlay 
of money in building railroads that by the critics 
were regarded unnecessary and building cut-up 
mills that they say could have been done without, 
had the project been placed in the hands of log- 
gers and lumbermen instead of persons who had 
followed other walks of life. 





SAYS LOGGERS WERE WELL TREATED 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Sept. 6.—The Cherry Valley 
Timber Co., by T. M. Williams, treasurer, has 
issued a statement controverting testimony given 
by Capt. C. A. Turner at the congressional spruce 
inquiry in this city. Mr. Williams says in part: 


On Nov. 13, 1917, a meeting of the operators of the 
whole logging industry of this section was called and 
presided over by Brig. Gen. Disque at the Hotel Wash- 
ington in Seattle, and each operator was asked how 
many men he would require in order to operate at full 
capacity during the year 1918, and if such men were 
supplied by the spruce division what quantity of fir 
he could produce the first and second six months. The 
estimates asked were compiled, resulting in the trans- 
fer of about 140 soldier-loggers from Vancouver Bar- 
racks to our camps the latter part of December, 1917, 
where they remained until December, 1918. During 
that period we produced, in addition to 4,000 long 
logs for ship timbers, No. 1 fir logs suitable for aircraft 
material to the extent of 13 percent of our fir output, 
not to mention a large percent of clear lumber in the 
No, 2 fir. Our logging superintendent had instructions 
to rush his railroad into our best timber regardless of 
cost, resulting in an expenditure of over $200,00C 
for the year 1918. As a result, at the time of the 
signing of the armistice, we were in a position to pro- 
duce airplane fir in very large quantities, having 
tapped the best old growth fir in our holdings. Too 
absurd is the statement of Mr. Turner, wherein he 
says that he and his men were virtually “in slavery.” 
The soldiers were paid the regulation seale of wages 
less board at 35 cents a meal. Mr. Turner and all 
officers were boarded free of cost and given quarters 
which were made comfortable according to their own 
ideas, at our expense. Hundreds of Snohomish and 
King County citizens have visited our camps and well 
know that they are modern in every way, there being 
available for our employees at all times meals of the 
best quality, hot and cold water, electric lights, steam 
heat, shower baths, steam drying rooms and sanitary 
conditions as perfect as possible. 





TO DEVELOP CUT-OVER LANDS SYSTEMATICALLY 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 8.—At a series of con- 
ferences held here last week, culminating with a 
public meeting Saturday, plans for better organiza- 
tion and closer codéperation in the development 
of idle lands in the South were discussed and prac- 
tically agreed upon. The program as outlined 
contemplates State associations of land owners in 
every commonwealth from the Carolinas to Texas; 
concert of action in movements of common interest 
and a strong pull together to correct all condi- 
tions in the Southern states that hamper the de- 
velopment and settlement of lands at present un- 
productive. 

Thursday and Friday were given over to com- 
mittee meetings, attended by the managers of the 
State land owners’ organization already in the 
field, by General Manager C. 8. Ucker, of the South- 
ern Settlement & Development Organization; Secre- 
tary-manager J. E. Rhodes, A. G. T. Moore, of the 
cut-over land department, and other officers of the 
Southern Pine Association; by H. E. Blakeslee, of 
Mississippi, who has been preparing the way for 
an organization in that State, and by others inter- 
ested in the movement. 

As the organization meeting for Mississippi was 
to be held at Hattiesburg on the following Monday 
(today) some time was given to the formulation of 
a tentative program for the proposed Mississippi 
association. It is modeled upon the plans worked 
out by the State associations in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, but the round table discussion produced 
two additional items, which will also be added to 
the schedules of the South Atlantie State organiza- 
tions. These are reforestation and fire control for 
protection of timber and pasture lands. State 
Forester R. D. Forbes of Louisiana outlined the 
work along this line undertaken here, notably with 
reference to fire patrols, while Mr. Rhodes strongly 
urged that reforestation of lands unsuited to agri- 
culture be incorporated with the program. As 
finally whipped into shape for presentation to the 
Mississippi meeting at Hattiesburg today, it com- 
prises: 

Better roads at a cost commensurate with the ability 
of our people to pay. 

Better schools and nine months’ school for every Mis 
sissippi child. 


The consolidation of schools and abolition of one- 
teacher schools. 

Drainage and the extension of the Federal reclama- 
tion policy to swamp and cut-over lands. 

Sanitation and the elimination of the fly and mos- 
quito. 

More milk and better milk for the Mississippi babies. 
The establishment of dairy boards and creameries by 
offering practical codperation and finance to farmers 
with an asset of reliabfhity. 

Strict enforcement of live stock laws and the sup- 
pression of diseases of live stock. 

Reasonable financing of reliable farmers to enlarge 
their live stock holdings and activities. 





A. G. T. MOORE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


Manager Cut-over Land Department Southern Pine 
ssociation 


Proper marketing of 
products 

Propagation of increased 
forage and leguminous crops. 

Encouragement of agricultural education, 

An effective dog control law and proper protection 
to insure the maximum of sheep production. 

Amendment of the live stock mortgage law to im- 
prove the security of live stock and extend its use by 
financial institutions. 

A comprehensive and sensible State and Federal 
policy for the encouragement of farm ownership, espe- 
cially for the benefit of soldiers, sailors and industrial 
employees, 

Land settlement and the utilization of the available 
land in the State suited to agricultural and live stock 
purposes, 

Reforestation of all areas not suited to other pur- 
poses, 

Development of the natura. resources of the State, 
mineral, water power, health ete, 

At the second day’s sessions, a movement was 
launched to bring the National Dairy Show to New 
Orleans or some other southern city next year. 
Messrs. Ucker and Staples, the latter being a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana State university faculty, were 
appointed to present the South’s invitation at the 
annual Show to be held in Chicago, Oct. 6-11. Mr. 
Ucker and Gov. Pleasant of Louisiana have already 
accepted invitations to speak there on Oct. 6, which 
has been designated Southern Day. 

L. R. Putman, advertising and trade extension 


live stock and other farm 


production of grasses, 


manager of the Southern Pine Association, dis- 
cussed a plan for nation-wide advertisement of the 
South and its possibilities, but it was decided to de- 
fer action for the present and concentrate upon 
better organization. 

E. A. McKay, of the Moore Rotary Stump Cut- 
ter Co., delivered a talk on the work of the ma- 
chine, describing its method of clearing out and 
utilizing the stumps on cut-over lands. 

The public meeting Saturday morning was de- 
voted to discussion of the Smith-Chamberlain and 
Mondell bills, now pending before Congress, the 
former providing basic legislation for reclamation 
work, the latter opening the way for soldier-settle- 
ments on farming tracts. : 

On Saturday afternoon the State managers went 
into conference with the cut-over land committee 
of the Southern Pine Association, a number of 
others being present also. W. E. Guild of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., chairman 
of the association’s committee, presided, with 
A. G. T. Moore, manager of the association’s cut- 
over land department, serving as secretary. Each 
of the State managers was called upon to describe 
the work of his organization, and its results. They 
spoke in the following order: W. A. McGirt, of 
the North Carolina association; George R. Wheeler, 
of the South Carolina association; F. H. Abbott, of 
the Georgia association, and Dr. W. F. Blackman, 
of the Florida Cattle Tick Eradication Committee. 
(It is expected that the Florida committee will be 
reorganized this fall on the State association basis.) 

The State managers’ talks proved very interesting 
and revealed steady progress. These associations 
are tackling the problem broadly, having done a 
great deal of educational work and secured no little 
progressive legislation. The Florida committee 
concentrated upon cattle tick eradication work to 
promote livestock development, but plans to broaden 
its activities after reorganization. All the asso- 
ciations are working along the lines proposed above 
for the Mississippi association. 


Manager C. S. Ucker, of the Southern Settle- 
ment & Development Organization, with which the 
State associations are affiliated, emphasized the 
importance of organization in the other States, so 
that a federation might be created to correlate the 
constructive activities in land development thruout 
the South. Both Mr. Ucker and the State managers 
paid a high tribute to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and its officials, who have been coéperating in 
the movement since the ecut-over land conference 
held here in the spring of 1917. All the speakers 
were agreed upon the need of wider organization 
and unified effort. Messrs. Moore and Rhodes, of 
the Southern Pine Association, were called upon 
and responded on behalf of the association. Both 
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spoke encouragingly of the movement and its pros- 
pects and Mr. Rhodes took occasion to urge again 
that lands unad::;)ted to agricultural use be devoted 
to tree-growing. Col. Blakeslee spoke for Missis- 
sippi. Chairman Guild in closing the conference, 
declared his belief that the movement is of such 
immense constructive value that it should have the 
best thought and effort of every man engaged in it. 
““We must see to it,’’ he added, ‘‘that this great 
southern area is put to producing something and 
while some of us may not live to see the results of 
the work, we should, and we intend to, carry it for- 
ward toward its great end.’’ 

Resolutions were adopted during the three days 
as follows: Indorsing the Smith-Chamberlain bill; 
urging enactment of the Mondell soldier-settlement 
bill as soon as possible; recommending the classi- 
fication of lands and the reforestation of such tracts 
as were not adapted to agricultural use; asking 
Congress to increase the annual appropriation for 
forest fire prevention work to $500,000. The fol- 
lowing committee was named to work for the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Chamberlain and Mondell bills: 
W. E. Guild, chairman, Jackson, Miss.; O. W. Craw- 
ford, Paradis, La.; Judge R. E. Milling, New Or- 
leans; W. H. Houlton, Hammond, La., and F. H. 
Abbott, manager of the Georgia Landowners’ As- 
sociation. 

The visit to Covington, La., to witness the opera- 
tion of the Moore rotary stump cutter was aban- 
doned, but a number of the conferees signified their 
intention to attend the meeting at Hattiesburg 
Monday. Mr. Ucker has arranged to devote Sep- 
tember to aiding the organization movement in 
Mississippi. Thereafter, organization work will 
be actively taken up in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

Plans are under consideration for a trip thru 
the South, to be taken some time during the fall, 
by representatives of the national press, officials of 
the Department of Agriculture and members of the 
various land development organizations, with a view 
to stimulating interest in the development and utili- 
zation of southern lands and providing opportunity 
for a survey of the problem in its entirety. 


INSPECT BIG FIR AND HEMLOCK TRACT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 6.—Four experts in for- 
estry and lumbering are home from a vacation in 
the Olympic Peninsula, enthusiastic over the marvel- 
ous timber resources and the scenic beauties of the 
Docewalops region. They are: J. 8. Williams, sec- 
retary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Frank 8S. Hall, curator 
of the State museum, Forestry Building, Univer- 
sity of Washington; J. H. Billingslea, who has 
just returned from France, where he served in the 
Tenth Regiment, Forest Engineers, and George I. 
Gavett, professor of mathematics at the University 
of Washington. They entered the peninsula by 
way of Silverdale, from which point they hiked to 
Seabeck, 6n Hood’s Canal, where Mr. Hall has a 

















HEMLOCK AND FIR TREES FORMING A PIC- 
TURESQUE SCENE ON THE DOCEWALOPS 
RIVER, OLYMPIC PENINSULA 





cabin. From that point 
as their base, they made 
numerous excursions, in 
particular hiking to Brin- 
non, where the tumultu- 
ous Docewalops River 
empties into the Canal. 
They covered a consider- 
able extent of rough 
country along this moun- 
tain water course and 
made a close inspection 
of torest peculiarities of 
the region, which is em- 
braced in the Olympic 
national forest and is a 
part of the largest unde- 
veloped tract of timber in 
the United States. The 
portion visited by them 
abounds in fir and hem- 
lock. Mr. Williams, as 
unofficial photographer of 











the party, snapped a num- 


ber of attractive views of — poRESTRY EXPERTS VISIT OLYMPICS. LEFT TO RIGHT : FRANK S. HALL, 
the country, one of which = yy wiftJAMS, J. H. BILLINGSLEA AND GEORGE I. GAVETT 


presents a scene of rare 
natural beauty, framed, so to speak, by a hemlock 
and a fir in the toreground. 
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THINK TREATED FIR SHINGLES HAVE FUTURE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 6.—The experiment of an 
Edmonds manufacturer in cutting and shipping 
fir shingles semi-dry is attracting considerable at- 
tention. ‘The concensus seems to be that if this 
new product is properly creosoted the process will 
remove the danger of checking and will yield a 
shingle that ought to give as good service as un- 
treated red cedar. It is contended that a bath of 
creosote will forestall decay and thereby place the 
fir shingle on the same basis as the cedar shingle, 
which is noted for remaining intact until worn 
down literally as thin as a wafer. Practically two 
gallons of creosote would be required for properly 
treating a thousand shingles and the cost would be 
from $1 to $1.25 a thousand. Since the fir shingle 
is being marketed at about $1 less than the cedar 
shingle the two products are at once placed on a 
competitive basis. Up to the present time the rea- 
sons for the preference given to red cedar for shin- 
gle making have been that the material is light in 
weight, is easy to ship, does not split or check, and 
that it is remarkably durable, even tho untreated. 
If the fir shingle is demonstrated to be practicable, 
the field of supply, according to reliable authorities, 
may be extended so as to include hemlock, which 
unquestionably would be just as durable as fir if 
treated in the same way. 
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LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE EXPORTING COMPANY 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 8.—The organization of 
the American Overseas Forwarding Co., a lumber- 
men’s enterprise, has just been perfected by elec- 
tion of the following officers: J. H. Townshend, 
Memphis, president; J. 8. Thompson, Louisville, 
first vice president; A. C. Bowen, New Orleans, 
second vice president; B. F. McCamey, Memphis, 
third vice president; R. E. O’Rourke, New Orleans, 
general manager; J. A. Koehler, Helena, Ark., gen- 
eral agent west of Mississippi River. Mr. Town- 
shend is secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffie Association at Memphis and Messrs. 
Thompson, Bowen and Koehler are district man- 
agers of the same association at Louisville, New 
Orleans and Helena respectively. 

Directors elected include the following well known 
lumbermen : 

R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis; John 
W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis; S. M. 
Nickey, Green River Lumber Co., Memphis; George C. 
Khemann, George C. Ehemann & Co., Memphis; James 
Kk. Starke, James EK. Starke & Co., Memphis; Walker 
L. Weliford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis; J. H. 


‘Townshend, Memphis, and Ferd, brenner, Ferd, Brenner 


Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

Mr. O’Rourke, who is the general manager at 
New Orleans has had twenty years’ experience in 
the export and forwarding business and was for- 
merly the head of R. E. O’Rourke & Co., a firm 
of forwarding agents and freight brokers. 

Charter under the laws of Tennessee, with ecapi- 
tal stock of $50,000, has been secured and prac- 
tically the entire stock has been subscribed. No one 
stockholder, under the bylaws, can hold more than 
$1,000 or less than $200 worth of stock. Altho 


‘ nearly all the owners of the company are importers 


and exporters, the company will handle business 
offered by non-stockholders impartially. Specified 
rates for services will be charged and the services 
will be available to the entire shipping public. 

The executive offices of the company are located 
in the Bank of Commerce & Trust Building in Mem- 
phis and the New Orleans offices of the vice presi- 
dent and general manager are in the Whitney- 
Central Building. The company has been doing 
business for more than a month altho it has just 
been formally organized. 


The charter provides for the transacting of all 
phases of the export business, the writing of 
marine insurance, chartering or owning of river 
barges and ocean going vessels, export booking, 
rates and charters, forwarding of cargoes and 
bringing back imports. The company expects to 
specialize in the handling of exports of forest 
products, cotton, cottonseed products, iron, steel 
and drugs and imports of mahogany, fertilizer ma- 
terial and drugs. It will devote its entire energy 
to export and import traffic. 

Members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation have advocated the organization of such a 
company for years. An export booking commit- 
tee was formed nearly two years ago and the or- 
ganization of this company is the direct outgrowth 
of recommendations of that committee. The com- 
pany is not a part of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, altho its officers are connected 
with that association. 


NEW FIRM STARTS TO LOG BIG FIR TRACT 


KVERETT, WASH., Sept. 6.—Consummation of ne- 
gotiations for the acquisition of 6,000 acres of fir, 
spruce, and cedar timber land by the Wallace Falls 
Timber Co., with plans for the marketing of the 
timber thereon, were announced here yesterday 
with the filing of articles of incorporation of the 
new logging company. The tract will produce ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 feet of lumber, it is esti- 
mated, and is located between Gold Bar and Index, 
on the Great Northern railway. The property has 
been held by C. D, Stimson and F. B. Stimson. The 
new corporation is capitalized for $600,000. Pub- 
lic announcement of the figure at which the Stimson 
interests were transferred was withheld. 

Clyde Walton, president of the Walton Lumber 
Co., operating a mill at Lowell on the Snohomish 
River adjoining Everett; E. B. Wight, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and J. E. Frost, manager 
of the Cedar Lake Logging Co., are officers and 
directors in the new corporation. 

Negotiations for the transfer of the timber were 
begun, for the parties interested, several weeks ago 
by John B. Bird, of Monroe. The Cedar Lake 
Logging Co., with which Frost is identified, has 
just completed logging operations in the Cedar 
Lake section and its equipment is released for use 
in getting out the Stimson tract timber. This body 
of wood, largely of fir, is one of the finest in the 
State, and until the construction of a State high- 
way into that district recently was somewhat in- 
accessible. Opening of the road, however, paved 
the way for access by automobile. The Great 
Northern Railway Co. is to construct at once a 
road into the heart of the timber tract and work 
of getting out the timber will start at once. Work- 
men are erecting bunk houses for 200 men, and 
the Wallace Falls company’s plans contemplate the 
employment of at least 300 men. All the product 
of the tract is to be hauled to mills at Everett for 
conversion into lumber and it is expected the opera- 
tions now begun will extend over a period of ten 
to fifteen years. 


—Ss 


SASH AND DOOR WAREHOUSE BURNED DOWN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8.—The warehouse 
of the Minneapolis Sash & Door Co. at 962 Cen- 
tral Avenue, was burned to the ground last night 
with an estimated loss of $150,000, a large quantity 
of manufactured doors, windows and interior fin- 
ish being destroyed in a spectacular fire. The loss 
is eovered by insurance, according to William 
Pattie, manager. 

The fire started at 11 p. m. and it gave the fire 
fighters a hard night’s work to prevent its spread. 
The warehouse was two stories in height with sheet 
iron covering. The Minneapolis Sash & Door Co. 
is owned by the Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Housing Shortage in a Tourists’ Town—Local Capital Slow to Invest in New Homes—A 


Word to the Wise About Farm Trade 


‘*Oh, life it is a funny thing, as I’ve found out 
once or twice,’’ gurgled the vaudevillain of a num- 
ber of years ago. Vacationing is a funny thing, 
too, as I also have found out once or twice. Vaca- 
tion! The very word fills the heart with longing 
and the imagination with a series of delightful 
pictures. A man sees the smooth turf of the golf 
links, a trout stream, a mountain path, a cottage 
porch trimmed with lemonade and a shelf of books, 
a stretch of road viewed thru a wind shield, in 
fact almost anything that pleases him and that his 
thoughts turn to in hours of relaxation from busi- 
ness. He tells himself that a couple of weeks will 
bring him back full of pep and itching to get at his 
business problems. He goes on his vacation and 
finds that feet blister and tires puncture and golf 
balls slice into the rough during this delectable 
period just as they do at other times. He finds 
human nature just as cross-grained and lacking 
in the elements of good sportsmanship at a pleasure 
resort as it is in the stormiest business deal. And 
not infrequently he returns to town and to the 
office hating business with a mighty hatred and 
dreading to buck it again. It takes him several 
days to get adjusted again so that he can tackle 
the old job without feeling seasick at the very 
thought of it. Oh, fun, it is a funny thing. 

A vacation is a good thing for anybody, and al- 
most any kind will doa man good. But it generally 
tastes different from the way we think it will 
taste. It is something that needs planning and 
an experienced imagination to make it what it 
should be. And it’s no sign that the thing has 
been a failure because at the end of the vacation 
the thought of business fairly makes a man sick. 
It is the fellow who is an exception to all the rules 
who is always as fond of business as he says he is. 
Most of us like our jobs and wouldn’t willingly 
change them; but we have periods when a rebel- 
lious will tells us it would be more fun to carry a 
hod or drive the hotel hack than to keep on with 
the endless routine of buying and selling lumber. 
They’re only moments, but we all have them. 
Some of us have them just when we’re going back 
home after a couple of weeks spent in the open ‘‘to 
get us in good shape for business again.’’ 


A Famous Vacation Town 


The vacation period is pretty well over now, 
but this week the Realm wants to talk a little about 
a vacation town known pretty much all over the 
world. Colorado Springs, of course. Other spots 
that make a business of amusing visitors might 
take exception to the assumption that Colorado 
Springs is the most famous of our resort cities, 
and the Realm does not intend to press the matter 
beyond the remark that the Springs people have 
been in the vacationing business these many years 
and have done a vast deal of advertising and have 
built a vast lot of mountain roads and have made 
other preparations to amuse the transient. Until 
a person takes a close look at it he can’t realize 
what a big business it is to care for and amuse the 
thousands of tourists and vacationists who come 
to the Springs in the course of a year. The build- 
ing business depends a good deal on the tourist, 
both directly and indirectly. Indirectly, because a 
respectable proportion of the city’s income is de- 
rived from visitors, and directly, because there is a 
demand for cottages to be rented during the sum- 
mer months and because large houses are built so 
that rooms may be rented by the week or month. 
I do-not know the average number of visitors in 
the city during the hot weather, but the population 
must be appreciably swelled by the numbers of 
these people who must have some place to live. 

Just as there are all kinds of people in the world 
who take vacations so there are all kinds of people 
arriving daily in Colorado Springs for a shorter or 
longer stay. Some go to the Broadmoor Hotel, a 
great caravansary located some distance outside 
the city and almost a city in itself. Here a man 
may live for $40 a day if he desires to and has 
the $40. This hotel has raised summer recreations 
to a fine art, with its golf course, private fishing 
rights, garages, stables and attendants. At least 
T am told so. Not having the $40 I didn’t stop 
there. Then those other summer visitors, including 
most of the rest of us, who are happier in more 
modest quarters, may choose among a great variety 
of hotels or may get rooms in private homes. Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of the permanent residents 
of Colorado Springs are engaged in some way to 
a greater or less extent in catering to the summer 
visitor. 

The lumber dealers tell me that the city has a 
shortage of houses. Tt would be hard to estimate 








in how many cities and towns I’ve heard that re- 
mark during the past summer. Just as people run 
out and watch the parade so intently that they don’t 
realize that thieves are working in the kitchen, so 
American cities have been so engrossed in the war 
that they suddenly realized all at once the short- 
age of living quarters. Some of this shortage is 
for but part of the year. Wealthy people from 
the oil districts of the South, say, come to Colorado 
Springs and want to rent large furnished houses. 
They are willing to pay large rentals if they can 
get the houses. There is not a whole lot of this 
kind of tourist traffic, but there is never a sufii- 
cient number of houses to satisfy it. Up in the 
mountains in rugged canons along mountain streams 
will be a group of cottages, sometimes half a 
dozen, sometimes enough to make a fair sized 
village. These are occupied during the summer, 
either by their owners or by renters. A large num- 
ber of the year-around residtnts of Colorado 
Springs have their own cottages back in the moun- 
tains. 

And then the city is a popular all-year residence 
point. The winters are not cold. In fact the town 
boosters advertise that golf may be played almost 
every day in the year. Visitors who are more or 
less foot loose come for a week or a summer and 
like it so well they buy or build residences and re- 
main for the rest of their lives. The residence 
streets of the city are a feast to the eye. Winter 














“I didn’t stop there” 


or summer, the mountains are there, a majestic 
screen to the westward. Pike’s Peak towers over 
the rest with its rocky top marked with snows. 
On the hottest day the Peak is cold. From Colo- 
rado Springs a street car ride brings a person into 
the mountains. A city of 30,000 or 40,000 people 
is in many respects an ideal residence point, so it 
is slight wonder that this city has attracted so 
— residents who were free to choose from the 
world. 


A city this large is likely to have an extensive 
lumber .business, and Colorado Springs is no ex- 
ception. It has what used to be the largest retail 
lumber shed under one roof in the country, and so 
far as I know this shed is still the largest. It be- 
longs to the El Paso Lumber Co. of which G. C. 
Hemenway is manager. It is a 4-alley shed and 
will swallow much lumber upon occasion. This 
shed has had a good deal of publicity since it was 
constructed, some years ago, and deserves it. It 
was built in a time when shedding was not so com- 
mon as it is now, and the building of this mam- 
moth structure gave the whole subject of shed 
building a needed boost. We do not doubt that the 
El Paso company did the retailing world a great 
favor when it built this shed, and neither do we 
doubt but that scores and perhaps hundreds of 
sheds owe their existence to the initial impulse 
given them by the building of this big building. It 
doubtless has inspired the building of all kinds 
and sizes of sheds; for it was not the particular 
design that was important but rather the general 
idea. That any retailer would spend so much 
money in building a shed was an eye opener and 
led many men to think seriously about the subject. 
Their thinking issued in every kind of building 
suitable for housing lumber, and because of this 
the handling of our kind of merchandise took a 


long step torward. In these days we are not so 
much interested in the size of a shed as we are 
in its design, cost and proved utility. Size has to 
be determined by volume of sales, available ground 
and the like. But the El Paso people have found 
their big shed useful, and being built at the time it 
was it had a very large and a very beneficial effect 
upon the whole subject of lumber handling. 


Timid Investors and the Building Shortage 


With a shortage of houses in the city a person 
would look for a large volume of building. There 
seemed to be considerable building activity, but 
Mr. Hemenway seems to think there is not as 
much as the situation warrants. During the war 
when help was scarce an office manager is said to 
have had this advertisement printed: ‘‘ Boy wanted. 
Young or old. LEither sex.’’ This desperate at- 
tempt to get help seemingly is a parallel to the 
scramble to get houses in Colorado Springs. But 
the nature of the situation is such that the people 
who want the houses are not often in a position to 
build them. The building of houses for summer 
rent must generally be financed by local capital. 
This, of course, is largely true of all renting propo- 
sitions, for it is not to be expected that outside 
capital will rush in to float the ordinary sort of 
proposition for building houses. Such property 
must be watched and cared for by some person on 
the grounds, and unless it is a large undertaking 
including a big block of houses this is not prac- 
ticable for foreign capital. But why stop to ex- 
plain this? Every person knows that such build- 
ing is nearly always done by local people who have 
a little extra money to invest. Well, it seems that 
local capitalists, large and small, have been a bit 
apathetic about starting such work. At least they 
were during the spring and the first part of the 
summer. A man with money to invest may be 
patriotic and may be filled with town pride; but he 
is searcely to be blamed if he refuses to toss his 
money into a scheme that does not promise, in his 
estimation, a reasonable return. He does not see 
that he is called upon to take chances for the good 
of the town more than his neighbors. He doesn’t 
believe that the town or any other corporation is 
to be benetited by the promotion of schemes of 
doubtful soundness. It seems that in the Springs 
people who ordinarily would invest money in new 
houses remain unconvinced of the true soundness 
of this move. Perhaps they have not taken the 
trouble to think it thru. Prices seem to them 
abnormally high. They are afraid that this may 
be a temporary flood and that a speedy ebb will 
leave them with costly property for which they can 
get only a very inadequate rent. 


Stimulating a Sluggish Building Market 


I don’t think this represents the conviction of all 
or even of a majority of potential builders in the 
city, but enough of them felt this way early in the 
season to slow up building until it is behind cur- 
rent needs. The chamber of commerce is doing 
good service in getting prospective builders to see 
this thing in its true aspect, and this body had a 
very interesting and entertaining window display. 
It consisted of a number of miniature houses made 
according to various designs and set into a clever 
landscape. In the window were cards urging peo- 
ple to build and own their own homes. This ad- 
vertising has had its effect. In fact the well 
known power of advertising never did more effect- 
ive yeoman service than in bringing a sluggish 
building market up to something near par, nor 
has the contention of the associated advertising 
clubs that effective advertising must be based upon 
truth been more completely demonstrated. The 
problem of this advertising campaign has been in- 
tricate in application but simple in principle. It 
has consisted in showing a that there is a 
need for more houses, which has been rather easy, 
and in proving that labor and materials are not 
soon to be cheaper, which has not always been 80 


. easy. But there has been no place for over persua- 


sion, for hypnotism nor indeed for anything except 
the plain“truth. Since advertising has become a 
rather important part of the retail lumber business 
I am tempted to throw in a little quotation from 
Life on the subject. It doesn’t deal with a sub- 
ject directly concerned with our business, but the 
underlying principle is sound. Consider it as a 
little aside in our conversation about Colorado 
Springs. 

‘<Tt is to be hoped that many of our depart- 
ment store friends will have learned enough from 
the war to advertise their wares honestly. The price 
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of an article advertised, say, at $3.50 is too often 
accompanied by the statement, ‘Value $5.’ This 
is misleading and tricky. It attempts to convey 
the impression that the article has been reduced. 
Department store owners who stand at the top 
never play this tri They always tell the truth in 
their advertisemei's. They give the facts. If an 
article has been reduced in price they say so. 
Their advertisement reads, ‘Price $3, former price 
$3.50.’ The buying public is composed largely of 
women, who are not very gullible.’’ 

We don’t have bargain sales in the retailing of 
lumber, but we can always tell the truth in our 
advertisements. Also it behooves us to think of 
the statement that women largely make up the buy- 
ing public and that they are not very gullible; for 
we are finding that our buying public is composed 
more than it used to be of the fair sex. 

Building in Residential and Industrial Towns 


L. B. Train, of the Train Lumber and Manufac- 
turing Co., said the city was a bit peculiar in that 
building was so easily postponed. There may be 
ever so much pressure for new building, but if the 
people with money to invest decide to wait a year 
or more they simply do it, and people wanting 
houses get along as best they can. This peculiarity 
is met with in a greater or less degree in every 
residence town. The so called ‘‘pressure’’ for new 
building operates much less directly than the de- 
mand for building in an industrial center. Roughly 
it is the difference between the desirability of own- 
ing a home and the necessity for expanding a 
manufacturing plant. Even if the contemplated 
building is working men’s cottages it is immediate- 
ly linked with factory product, since the cottages 
are necessary if there is to be production, and the 
appeal usually is to the factory owner. In the 
residence town the appeal must be diffused to a 
large number of people; in fact to all the people 
who might be induced to buy or build a home. 
The latter are rather prone to fall back on the old 
principle of making it do, especially if they encoun- 
ter difficulties in financing the new home. But it 
is like a rubber band; it will stretch for a time, 
but eventually it will contract with a jerk. So 
building can be put off, but eventually even in the 
towns most accomplished in procrastination the 
houses will come. 

The Scramble for Old Houses 


Mr. Train tells me that as a result of the early 
reluctance to build there got to be almost a scram- 
ble to buy up old houses and to fix them up. Asa 
result of this the value of old property increased 
until houses already entering the period of decay 
commanded prices large enough to replace them 
with new structures. When people realized this 
they began building new houses again. 

‘*Tt was a good thing for the town,’’ Mr. Train 
said, ‘‘that this peculiar building or rather buying 
desire came along. It means that a good many old 
houses that were becoming more or less unsightly 
are being put into good shape again. People will 
live in them and will keep the grounds in good con- 
dition, so the general appearance of the town will 
be and indeed has already been improved. 

‘“Tn fact, the local building situation is all right. 
It didn’t start very briskly in the spring, and that 
was in most respects a good tning for the dealers. 
If buying had reached the volume early in the 
spring that it had reached by midsummer I don’t 
know what we’d have done for stock. I think that 
all season the buying has been about as heavy as 
we could care for comfortably. I was lucky in get- 
ting stock in without having to buck the high prices. 
Something told me prices might be higher and stock 
hard to get, so I hustled around and got everything 
I needed except some uppers. This seemed the 
hardest stuff to get, so I got busy on all the likely 
sources, hoping to get two cars. By some luck 
and some persistence I got three cars at a very 








case”’ 


“Not make it a matter of conscience in either 





reasonable price. This spring buying put us in 
condition to carry thru the business until early fall, 
had it been necessary, without buying another 
stick.’’ 

At the time of my visit the yard seemed full of 
lumber. Shipments had been coming in so rapidly 
that cars had been unloaded in the alleys, and 
gangs of men were busy putting this new stock in 
the bins. 

‘“We have a good bit of trade with mountain 
towns near here,’’ Mr. Train continued. ‘‘ Trade 
in the mountains is different from other kinds of 
trade in several particulars. One is that lumber is 
hard to get to them. Some of them, of course, have 
their own yards and get shipments in by rail just 
as any yards would do. Others are small and have 
no yards. Trucking lumber in to these towns and 
to the so called mountain ranches is a job that only 
an experienced chauffeur would care to tackle. But 
they get the stuff back there some way or other. 
We have quite a bit of farm trade, too. Farmers 
are doing well at dry farming where water isn’t 
available, and where irrigation is possible, of course, 
crops are large and certain. Land has doubled in 
value during the last three or four years.’’ 


Indirect Retail Lumber Advertising 


I called several times at the office of the Newton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., but I didn’t succeed 
in connecting with W. E. McClung, the manager. 
However, the man at the desk said business was 
trotting right along, especially in the line of re- 
pairs and remodelings. Sleeping porches seem as 
contagious as the measles. The big campaign of 
advertising carried on in the papers and magazines 
about desirable features of domestic architecture 
have begun to bear fruit. We don’t always call it 
advertising, for nobody has paid to have it inserted. 
But editors have discovered that the average hu- 
man being is interested in a home and that articles 
and pictures about homes and how to plan and build 
them have a universal appeal. Hence for a number 
of years every week and every month a great array 
of national publications has brought fresh educa- 
tional propaganda to the public. Sleeping porches 
and sun parlors and doorways and butlers’ pantries 
and all the rest have had their share of attention. 
So it is small wonder that such things are coming 
around to lumber yards, even tho the dealers them- 
selves may never have mentioned such things either 
in newspaper publicity or in man to man conversa- 
tions with their customers. These general publica- 
tions have been fighting our battle for us, and if 
they have not done it in every case just as we 
would like, still we have to admit that as beggars 
we can’t be choosers. It is up to us to supply the 
corrective if one is needed and to avail ourselves 
of this stimulated interest in ‘‘the home har- 
monious.’’ A good many agencies have contributed 
to the retail business that has been stimulated dur- 
ing the season now drawing to a close; but we are 
pretty sure that these other things that were not 
intended to result directly in the sale of lumber have 
helped us out. If newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers whose job it is to interest their readers turn 
to our line of business for interesting material it 
would seem that we ought to be able to wiggle @ 
few jots of interest out of it when it means bread 
and butter and gasoline and such like to us. Re- 
tail lumber advertising, we apprehend, has not yet 
been exhausted. 

F, J. Crissey, of Crissey & Fowler, said that 
business was running along at a satisfactory rate. 
If building is not quite as large as some of the 
more sanguine had hoped this doesn’t mean that no 
stock is moving. Some people are still waiting for 
lower prices in spite of the slowly dawning under- 
standing that most of the conditions in the com- 
mercial world seem to indicate that such waiting 
may be prolonged. 

‘*There has not been quite so much cottage work 
during the last two or three years,’’ Mr, 
said, ‘‘and it is not hard to understand why. The 
war explains it. We are selling quite a little back 
in the mountains this summer. People are willing 
to put up the cottages they have planned but that 
have been put off when the uncertainties of war 
were upon us. It’s quite a job getting materials 
back to the sites of some of the cottage colonies, 
but the truck drivers do it. It’s hard to see how 
they ever get thru in some places, and they do have 
a good deal of grief; but they always pull thru.’’ 

Lumber sales are lumber sales, and a man can 
make money selling the stuff to build a prize-fight 
ring just as he can make money selling lumber for 
a church. Some people like to attend prize fights 
and some like to go to churches, and altho we don’t 
know them there may be some who like the two 
equally well. If we were a lumberman and two 
grouns of promoters came to us, one desiring to 
build a church and the other a boxing arena we 
think we would not make it a matter of conscience 
in either case but would sell the lumber. How- 
ever, 2 man can not but feel more interest in cer- 
tain transactions than in others, irrespective of the 
profit made. Some of our friends dislike country 
trade. They don’t have much of it, and they have 
been unfortunate in dealing with agriculturists 











“Not very gullible” 


who belie the tradition about the ‘‘ honest farmer.’’ 
Their experiences have been unfortunate, and we 
think we can safely say these experiences have not 
been typical. For ourselves we have a lively inter- 
est in country life and in the habits and methods 
and philosophies of farmers. We like them and 
we’re interested in the lumber business as it con- 
cerns itself with them. In this revolutionary time 
when nearly everything goes back to the foundry 
of human experience to be made over, we are seeing 
farm life making some rapid strides. 
Encouraging the Farm Trade 

In the first place farm lands are advancing so 
rapidly that even the land agents are taken aback. 
People with a natural conservatism feel a bit 
panicky over this development. They do not need 
to. Doubtless land agents are plying their im- 
memorial tricks, but after all they are not so very 
potent in juggling prices in a region that has passed 
the experimental stage. Lumber dealers are obliged 
to take account of these things in a region where 
the price of land has doubled, as it has in Colorado 
during a comparatively short period. Farmers 
are conservative, and it ill behooves a lumber dealer 
to talk about wildcat prices, inability to make in- 
terest on investment and the like. If a farmer has 
bought a farm at a big price it is no great service 
to predict ruin for him. He needs encouragement 
rather than discouragement. If it was not possi- 
ble to make interest on such an investment a few 
years ago we need to remember that we are living 
now and not in the old days of low prices. As the 
publisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said in a 
speech last summer it is unfair to compare prices 
now with what they were years ago. The only fair 
comparison is with prices of other commodities at 
the present time. 

Farm trade is steady trade and ought to be fos- 
tered. It is a better attitude for a lumberman to 
take if he accepts high prices of land and thinks 
rather of new methods to make it produce profitably 
at these prices. New machines are helping. Silos 
are helping. Well planned barns are helping. In 
fact the economics of farm life are undergoing a 
big change. New methods are producing larger 
crops with less labor, and new prices are justifying 
a higher valuation of land. Perhaps a lumber 
dealer can’t do everything towards taking the un- 
easiness out of the farmer’s mind, but he can do 
something in that direction. An uneasy farmer is 
a farmer who is inclined to ‘‘make it do,’’ and a 
person with that idea in mind is ripe to miss op- 
portunities thru a false sense of economy. And a 
person with a false sense of economy is not a good 
lumber customer. 


WOOD CHEMICAL PLANT BEGINS OPERATION 


MemPuHis, TENN., Sept. 9.—The big wood- chemi 
eal plant of the Wood Products Co., located at 
Charleston, Miss., and said to be one of the most 
complete of its kind in the entire South, began 
operations last Tuesday. The estimated cost of 
construction and equipment is placed at $500,000. 
The plant will consume about 20,000 cords of wood 
annually and, as this will be gathered from cut 
over lands, the latter will be virtually cleared and 
made ready for cultivation except for the stumps. 
Wood alcohol, charcoal and similar products will 
be turned out. 

Opening of the big plant was witnessed by two 
high officials of the company, G. E. Lamb, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, vice president, and W. B. Burke, of 
Charleston, Miss., secretary. These gentlemen are 
president and vice president and general manager, 
respectively, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., which 
is a heavy owner in the new enterprise. H. E. 
Gaffney, of Bradford, Pa., is president of the com- 
pany and John Gaffney, of the same town, is 
treasurer. V. M. Tabor is superintendent in full 
charge of operation. 
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Cannaeditey Should ‘Sila Nation-Wide Drive 


Men of middle age who were familiar with agri- 
cultural conditions a quarter of a century ago can 
remember when so-called ‘‘good’’ farmers were 
raising thirty-five or forty bushels of corn and oats 
per acre. They can remember also that in many 
sections the bringing in of a pure bred sire of any 
kind of farm animal was something of an event. 
Now in those same communities the land is pro- 
ducing sixty to seventy-five bushels of oats and corn 
per acre, and all of the better farmers are using 
pure bred sires for their farm animals. 

There are, however, many sections in which farm- 
ers are not thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of 
using pure bred sires, especially if to do so means 
greater investment and more inconvenience in secur- 
ing the services of such sires. There are still farm 
ers who repeat the age-old query, Does not the serub 
hog fill up the pork barrel as well as does the pure 
bred? 

It is to reach these communities and these farm 
ers that the nation-wide drive for better live stock 
has been staged by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in codperation with the State agri 
cultural colleges and other agencies interested in 
live stock improvement. The slogan of this cam- 
paign is ‘‘ Better Sires—Better Stock.’’ Whatever 
may have been the intention of the authors of the 
slogan, it is well that the adjective better was used 
instead of pure bred, because the qualities of pure 
breds vary as do the qualities of serubs. A pure 
bred, generally speaking, is better than a scrub; 
but the fact should not be lost sight of that some 
pure breds are much better than others; and the 
stock raiser who wishes to bring his herd up to a 
high level of production ought to study and 
familiarize himself with the pedigrees and records 
of the breeding strains he contemplates selecting. 

One obstacle to the community improvement of 
breeds is connected with the fact that at least one- 
half of the offspring must go to the block. If a 
pure bred dairy sire is used, for example; all the 
male calves must be sold for veal, and at some 
stages of the improvement of the herd the female 
ealves must go to the block. During such times 
the temptation is to use a scrub sire, because the 
offspring are not to be kept for breeding anyhow. 
So far as the farmer who keeps only the progeny 
of pure bred sires is concerned, little harm results 
from this practice; but others who are not trying to 
improve their herds are tempted to use the same 
serub sires, and the community as a whole there- 
fore suffers. 

It is pretty generally admitted nowadays that the 
improvement of live stock in a locality is a matter 
of community concern, and that the bringing in of 
pure bred sires is a matter demanding community 
codperation. This means first of all the creating of 
a@ community sentiment in favor of improved live 
stock; such a sentiment as shall make the use of 
scrub sires a discreditable act, a violation of the 
honor and a blot on the ’seutcheon of the com- 
munity. 

It is said that the average production of the 
dairy cows of the United States is about four thou- 
sands pounds of milk, which is scarcely two-thirds 
the average of European dairy countries; but that 
there are in the United Siates thousands of cows 
producing 12,000 pounds of milk per year, double 
the average of the best European countries. 

In the face of these facts, it is difficult to ex- 
plain or even understand why so many cows of low 
production find places in American herds. One 
reason is, of course, that their owners do not know, 
or are not convinced that it is practically as easy to 
get a high producer as a low producer; and the 
habit of being satisfied with the low producer holds 
the average dairyman in a rut. But in these days 
of high prices of feed and scarcity of labor it would 
appear easy to persuade even the most stiffnecked 
and unregenerate that a cow giving 12,000 pounds 
of milk a year is much more profitable than one 
eating substantially the same amount of provender, 
but producing a third as much milk. In other 
words, it should be easy to see that it is cheaper to 
keep and feed three cows producing 36,000 pounds 
of milk annually than to keep and care for nine 
cows to produce the same amount of milk. 

Just now interest is centered in the improvement 
of dairy cattle; but the drive referred to is to in- 
clude all classes of live stock. The skeptical used 
to think that the pictures in the live stock journals 
showing hogs so perfect in contour as to suggest 
their being modeled out of lard were ‘‘faked.’’ 
But there is many a farmer who now ean show a 
herd of hogs that would not suffer in comparison 
with the pictures referred to. Such hog raisers, 
however, know how to select and care for their 


swine; and their herds represent the results of 
years of improvement thru the use of pure bred 
sires, thru selection and through careful han- 
dling. 

Sheep have come in for a greater share of atten- 
tion as the cost of wool has gone soaring; and one 
hears on every hand the statements of farmers that 
they will hereafter raise more of these animals. 
There is hardly a line of stock raising that is more 
easy to get into and few that are as pleasant and 
profitable. The use of pure bred sires, and dams, 
too, for that matter, pays in the sheep business as 
in other lines of stock raising; and the farmer who 
enters this line ought to decide at the outset 
whether he will raise the mutton or the wool breed 
and then use the greatest care in selecting his flock. 

Bankers of the country through the agricultural 
commission of the American Bankers’ Association 
have performed a magnificent service to the nation 
in promoting better agriculture; and they are back 
of this movement for better live stock. Many lum- 
lermen are farmers and bankers too. Most of the 
cutover land of the country is owned by lumber- 
men and is suitable for stock raising. The pros- 
perity of the retail lumberman is closely related to 
the prosperity of the farmers of his community. 
Hence lumbermen as a class are hardly second to 
the bankers in their relation to agriculture; and 
they should, therefore, see that this movement mects 
a hearty response in their communities in an or- 
ganized way that will produce definite results. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES 


J. H. BLOEDEL, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Seattle, Wash., has offered $2,000 
toward the construction of a community clubhouse 


for Better pen 


act together and the manufacturing interests act 
with them. Everything in the way of community 
uplift is for the benefit of all the business interests 
of Moline. Why can there not be a big get-together 
in the interest of community music? . . . How 
many members of such an organization could there 
be recruited in Moline? Let’s put it at a thousand. 
Perhaps that’s a good many, but the probability 
is that a thousand could be signed up if some or- 
ganization or group of individuals should just go 
out and go after them. Here’s a proposition that 
manufacturers, merchants, professional men and 
the people generally would be interested in. Ten 
thousand dollars a year might not do all that ought 
to be done musically, but it would be a good starter. 
And, as in Chicago, could we not expect constantly 
increasing interest and growth? And if Moliners 
can get together on such a proposition, may it not 
be an indication to all of us that we can get fo- 
gether and do things in other directions? 


HORSE SHOE ROOF GOOD TYPE FOR BARN 


St. FRANCISVILLE, ILL., Sept. 8.—The accom- 
panying illustration shows a fine barn recently 
_ built on the farm of John Seigle, not far from St. 
Francisville. The roof is what is known as a horse 
shoe roof and Perry Hammond, a contractor of St. 
Fancisville who erected the barn, claims that it is 
the strongest roof it is possible to build on a barn, 
that it is extremely serviceable because of the small 
waste room and that it is cheaper to build than other 
types of roof. Mr. Seigle is very much pleased with 
the appearance of this barn as well as that of the 
silo. Retail lumbermen who have calls to assist 
their farmer customers in barn design are invited to 
note the roofed passage way which connects the 























A GOOD HORSE SHOE TYPE OF BARN THAT WILL GIVE LONG SERVICE 


at the entrance of Whatcom Falls Park, Belling- 
ham. Recently he offered a similar sum for the 
purchase of playground equipment for the park 
and the equipment is being installed. 

* * * 


IN THE bulletin of the Ottumwa (Iowa) Commer- 
cial Club and the Wapello County Farm Bureau, 
‘*The Unpardonable Sin’’ is stated as follows: 
‘“To live in a County; to make a living off of it 
and out of it; to get everything you possibly can 
out of it and put absolutely nothing into it.’’ 
There is enough in that little definition to make the 
indifferent citizen think twice before he refuses to 
do his part in promoting the public welfare. 

* * * 


At KULPSVILLE, Pa., a consolidated school was 
opened this month; replacing five small schools. 
The term was increased from seven to eight months, 
and it is said that in the entire county there are 
now but five districts holding only seven months 
school. Some of these rural districts are having 
difficulty in securing teachers. 

* * * 


THE MOLINE (IIl.) Dispatch, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘‘How Many Are for Community Music?’’ 
recently made an appeal for a community chorus, 
saying in part as follows: ‘‘The merchandising and 
professional interests of Moline have grown by 
leaps and bounds in the last few years, till now they 
are able to do big things for the city if only they 


barn with the silo. The passage makes it easy for 
Mr. Seigle to get out silage no matter how cold the 
weather is and protects the silage from exposure 
to the cold. One of the great advantages of the 
horse shoe type of barn is the large space which 
may be devoted to the hay mow and the very few 
braces to cause obstruction in it. 


MAKES HEARTWOOD AND SAPWOOD TESTS 


MapIson, Wis., Sept. 8.—Differences between 
heartwood and sapwood have been demonstrated by 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory after 
300,000 tests on different species grown in the 
United States. No effect has been noted on the 
mechanical properties of the wood due to the change 
from heartwood to sapwood, and any difference in 
strength can usually be explained by the growth 
and density of the wood. 

Outside of the mechanical properties, however, 
differences have been found which have an im- 
portant bearing on their use for various purposes. 
Sapwood in most American species is less resistant 
to decay than the heartwood and where the wood is 
used without preservative treatment in situations 
which favor decay, the sapwood is likely to have a 
much shorter life. In these particular cases, there- 
fore, strength requirements may have an indirect 
bearing on the choice between heartwood and sap- 
wood, since wood infected with decay is likely to 
have its strength properties greatly reduced. 
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A closer coérdination of all branches of the lumber 
industry calls for coijjperation between timber owners, 
the logger, the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer. The owner of a sawmill is very largely a 
logger and timber owner. Practically the lumber 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer dominate 
in the lumber business. It is trite to preach coépera- 
tion. While twenty years ago, or even ten years ago, 
the man that felt he could go along alone still survived, 
today no one disputes the necessity of codjperation in 
industry. It has been said that if four or five Ameri- 
cans in a common undertaking were to fall from an 
airplane, before reaching the earth they would have 
an organization perfected to codperate. 

The necessity for codperation in the lumber industry 
and for codperation among its branches and among the 
members of each section of the industry is no longer 
debatable. How to secure a happy, effective and har- 
monious working relation is worth consideration. 


Lumbermen Have a High and Honorable Occupation 


Those who by choice or accident find themselves in 
the lumber business have a high and honorable occupa- 
tion. The logger and the sawmill man have ever been 
courageous pioneers of civilization. The wholesaler 
and retailer have been in close touch with the upbuild- 
ing of a higher and better civilization and higher and 
better living. The home, embodying the high aspiration 
of family life, is made possible thru the service of the 
men engaged in the handling and distribution of lumber 
and its allied products. The lumber industry is one 
of the foremost in the United States. The owners of 
timber, mills and yards engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of lumber are, and ought to be, a 
great power for good, and only thru a close coérdina- 
tion and fine codperation can the industry secure the 
highest and best results. 

That there is not now and has not always been 
kindly codperation for the good of the industry and 
for the good of all concerned is a lamentable fact, 
and it is worth while to endeavor to understand the 
underlying causes for the failure of men in each branch 
of the industry to coéperate and for the various 
branches of the industry failing to codperate. 


Primitive Man Made Brutal Fight for Existence 


Primitive man fought from birth to death in his 
struggle to exist. Beset by enemies on every hand he 
was an Ishmaelite with his hand against every man’s 
and every man’s against his. In his struggle for 
survival he knew no friend and recognized in all fellow 
animals an ever present enemy. Might was right. 
Life was too dear to be lost because of any nice dis- 
tinctions about property rights. Anything in reach 
was taken if power or cunning would avail. As men 
emerged from savagery and began to group families 
into tribes and nations for self protection, ¢codperation 
developed, but the primal instincts were not eliminated, 
and to this day, with all our boasted civilization, and 
with all the struggle that has been successfully made 
to get away from the life of the cave man into a life 
of idealism and altruism, there yet remains to be sub- 
limated from the nature of ordinary man a lot of 
greed and aggressive selfishness. 


Modern Competition May Be Fair, Open and Kindly 


We all know that competition is a law in life. It is 
an accepted doctrine that without competition death 
must come. Primitive man knew no competition that 
was not brutal; civilized man has learned that compe- 
tition may be fair, intelligent, open and kindly. A 
competitive struggle tempered by recognition of the 
right of others to live is ideal. Fear, distrust, and 
hatred between those in competition prevents the 
realization of the great purpose in life, and that is to 
better one’s condition. 

How can men in our industry rid themselves of those 
forces for evil that we are taught come to us thru the 
fall of man when he was tempted to eat of the apple 
in the Garden of Eden? 


Attempt to Be Fair Has Brought Real Codperation 


Perhaps no single industry in our country has more 
fully solved this problem than the retail lumbermen. 
They have learned to codperate, and that codperation 
has been brought about by organization, by meetings, 
by acquaintance, by touching elbows, by good fellow- 
ship, by an earnest attempt to understand competitors, 
by being honest one with another and by an honest 
attempt to be fair, reasonable and open with the public. 
I carry no brief for you gentlemen, but I know, as does 
the most casual student of your business, that the 
moral growth in codperation among retail lumbermen 
in the last ten years has been marked and creditable 
to the industry. I think without injury to anyone’s 
feelings that I may say that in the first use of codrdi- 
nated. power in your industry there were some things 
done that right minded men did not justify, and can 
not now justify. But the practices subject to condem- 
nation by fair men have been abandoned and are a 
thing of the past and it is greatly to your credit that 
the light has been seen.- I think I may say likewise 
for the manufacturer and for the wholesaler that a 
wholesome change has come about in the practices of 
men and associations in these branches of the industry. 
That there are still men who are tempted to step over 
the line of lawful and fair dealing is true. I feel 
justified in saying, however, that at this time there is 
no organized industry so ready and responsive to the 





*Address delivered at annual meeting of National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Detroit, Mich. 
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mandate of the law of the nation and to the dictate 
of a good conscience as the lumber industry. 


Internal Strife Gives Public Bad Impression 


In spite of the fact that men and organizations in 
the industry have reached a high plane of business 
morality, it can not be denied that charges of unfair 
practices, dishonest dealings and profiteering are still 
handed back and forth by men in the industry. If we 
can not agree among ourselves, how can we hope to 
obtain respect and confidence of the public and to 
overcome the false, prejudiced view that the public has 
in regard to our methods? 

Many of you know that only recently in one of our 
trade journals a yard dealer indicted the manufacturers 
as profiteers and something more. I will not answer 
the charge. It is obvious that all the men engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber are not robbers and wolves 
as painted. The damage in this charge consists not 
alone in the injured feelings of the manufacturer. The 
unkindly, and I believe unwarranted, statements will 
reach the public thru the press and will reach Wash- 
ington thru the channels of investigation maintained 
by the Federal Trade Commission, and the men in the 
manufacturing business, who op the whole are striving 
to deal fairly and honorably Will stand, as far as the 
statements are credited, convicted of profiteering and 
unfair dealing. 

It is easy for a yard man to charge the manufacturer 
with undue profits and unfair practices. It is easy for 
the sawmill man when charged with being a profiteer 
to “pass the buck” to the retailer. Nowhere but in a 
fool’s paradise should this practice prevail. 


Need Codperation to Secure Good WIill to Industry 


Between 1894 and 1898 hemlock logs were delivered 
at Medford, Wis., at $2 a thousand feet. The product 
of these logs was sold at $5 a thousand, merchantable, 
rough, f. o. b. cars, all poorer stock being cremated in 
a burner. Merchantable hemlock lumber in 1916, 1917 
and 1918 sold for $18 to $25 at the mill. Naturally 
buyers of lumber as prices have increased have inquired 
of the seller as to the cause for the increase in price. 
The retailer, not wanting to be the “goat,” naturally 
has laid this increase in cost to the sawmill man, and 
the all important result in such cases—which is to 
secure a kindly feeling toward those in the lumber 
industry—is lost because the retailer often does not, 
and probably can not, give an intelligent explanation 
for the advance. One with the vision of a day old 
kitten can see if there are good reasons for the manu- 
facturer demanding and receiving a very considerable 
advance in his selling price that that reason and the 
information that justifies the higher price should be 
passed on to the buyer and consumer of the lumber. 


Divisions of Industry Should Support One Another 


In the last analysis the retail dealer is the buffer 
between the manufacturer and the public. His open, 
candid examination of conditions that fix prices, deter- 
mine competitive conditions and that control as to 
what the consumer must pay for forest products, is 
vital, and my plea at this time is: First, that the 
manufacturer may and should prepare for and furnish 
to the retailer the evidence that justifies increasing 
prices; and next, that the retailer should stand up 
honestly and manfully, if satisfied with this evidence, 
to convince his buyer, the consumer, and the public 
of the fairness of prices made, 

And by the same token, the manufacturer should 
approach the retailer’s problems and the management 
of his business with an open mind, ready to receive the 
evidence that all well advised men have that the old 
era of costs and the old percentages have passed away 
and that the retailer is no longer able to act as a dis- 
tributer of lumber on the margin per thousand that 
obtained only a short time past. The sawmill man 
that rushes into print or in any other way reaches the 
public in denunciation of the retailer is unfair alike 
to the retailer and to his fellow manufacturers. 


Profiteering Charges Proved Altogether Unfounded 


From about 1908 until 1914 or 1915 there was 
scarcely a large or small paper in the United States 
that did not once a week at least take a fling at the 
lumber “barons” of this country, and when the lumber 
industry organized and laid the cold, hard facts 
before the public and showed that for eight years the 
game had been a losing one these attacks practically 
ceased. We have recently had a recrudesence of these 
attacks. Our illustrious President has indicated that 
lumbermen should be classed with a lot of other pro- 
ducers as profiteers and that the prices of lumber are 


- Imaintained on an exorbitantly high basis because of 


a conspiracy on the part of the producers, distributers 
and marketers. We know that this is the day of the 
apostle of discontent. The man that can not find 
fault with someone or something and can not discover 
wrongs and bad practices everywhere is a rara avis, 
and as long as thoughtless and inconsiderate men in 
our industry, without real and substantial evidence, 
make charges that the public is only too glad to 
receive and credit, we will suffer, not only financially 
but in reputation as well. I think I can safely testify 
for lumbermen generally that a fair reputation is as 
much prized today as when the great bard said: 
“Who steals my purse steals trash; * * * but 
he that filches from me my good name robs me of that 
which * * * makes me poor indeed.” 

Not to exceed 15 percent of the men that essay the 
manufacture of lumber make a success. The great 
body of aspiring men who seek to become plutocrats 


in the great game drop by the wayside after losing 
part or all of their capital and sometimes a part of 
the capital of their creditors. The game has been 
attractive because of exceptionally high rewards; and 
because of the great risk in the business most men have 
failed to survive. 


Attacks on Other Lumbermen Hurt Whole Industry 


It is easy to start an investigation at Washington or 
for some disconsolate soul engaged in manufacturing, 
wholesaling or retailing lumber; or for an editor 
responsive to popular clamor; or for a _ politician 
looking for a few much needed votes to charge the 
men in our great industry with corrupt, dishonest and 
unfair practices, and very hard for the industry to 
get hearing that the truth may be shown. 

Public clamor against our industry is easy to under- 
stand, but the petty, bickering charges back and forth 
between the members of the various branches is as 
unforgiveable as it is not understandable. The manu- 
facturer who has made no study of costs, risks and 
difficulties of the retail business and who tries to 
explain to the indignant public that lumber costs are 
high because the retailers are making undue profits, 
is undermining the portals of his own home. The 
wholesaler who turns his guns on either of the other 
branches of the industry is doing the same thing, and 
I can see no other cause for this great folly than a 
lack of understanding as to how much it costs to do 
business, what the risks are in each line, what the 
dangers are and what the difficulties are; and so, to 
bring about that codrdination and better understanding 
between the branches of the lumber industry and to 
bring about that faith in one and another that is 
necessary for codjperation, I feel that a study of all 
the great facts in each branch of the industry should 
be made by all men in the industry and an appreciation 
of every controlling factor in the business should be 
obtained by all. 


Business Methods Should Be Above Suspicion 


I am not making an argument to justify branches of 
the industry standing by each other when there is 
wrong. We should conduct our business so that we will 
be as Cesar: wished his wife—‘“above suspicion.” If 
there is wrong dealing, if there is violation of law, 
and if bad practices obtain the industry should be 
purged, but not thru public attack, It is not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the age for sane men to fight 
their causes at long range and thru the press. Meet- 
ings such as was recently held where big men repre- 
sentative of our industry gathered to know the truth 
point the way for setting matters right where there is 
wrong, and further give men a chance to find perhaps 
that suspicions are groundless. My thought is that 
honest men with differences of opinion even under 
tense feeling may and should meet in conference and 
in open, free and manly discussion arrive at what is 
right and what is wrong and put the stamp of dis- 
approval on what is wrong and force a discontinuance 
of any bad practice. I can not overemphasize the need 
of such meetings as you are holding here at this time 
and of meetings at all times to bring men who disagree 
and who do not believe in each other face to face, for 
out of the personal contact grow faith and understand- 
ing and the correction of wrong. Over and above all 
things, I place value on open, public, frank, fair and 
honest discussion. Wrong persists only in the dark 
and in secret. When we stand up and tell the facts 
as we see them in public and openly the right must 
come as a finality. 


Open Discussion Successfully Settles Differences 


Among ourselves we have honest differences of 
opinion about the grade and measurement of lumber 
and about prices. To a practical lumberman knowing 
how difficult it is to bring about uniformity and ac- 
curacy of grading, I look back on thirty years of 
struggle with pride and satisfaction. While there is 
yet work to be done in securing greater uniformity in 
grading, the honest and intelligent endeavor of the 
various regional manufacturing associations to bring 
about standard grades, honest inspections and rein- 
spection marks this feature as one great outstanding 
success in association work. We regret it has to be 
admitted, however, that grades are not always made 
honestly, that we still know of juggling of grades, 
and that there are still inaccuracy in measurements 
and carelessness in loading, but it is a big, outstanding 
fact that a fine working relation has been established 
between the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer thru discussions and mutual concessions. Not 
all differences on shipments are adjusted kindly and 
happily and there is yet room for improvement as to 
the arbitrary attitude that sometimes prevails when 
differences arise. The same spirit of concession that 
is manifested along many other lines should be present 
to bring a better working relation and a better feeling 
between the manufacturer and the buyer. 

I recall that something like fifteen years ago a code 
of ethics for the trade was formulated in the hope 
that it would be adopted by the retailers and manufac- 
turers. Few perhaps will remember some features 
covered by this scheme that are now in bad repute 
because of illegality. That this agreement stated the 
sound basis for a working relation between the two 
branches of the industry can not be denied and without 
unlawful agreement and thru a gradual acceptance of 
the principles laid down there has come to be very 
nearly that working relation so much desired by both 
sides. 

I think I can safely say for the manufacturers that 
while knowing that they have a perfect legal and moral 
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right tu sell their lumber direct to the consumer they 
recognize the utter impossibility of conducting a busi- 
ness without the friendly and kindly feeling of the 
retail dealers and that to sell a carload or half carload 
of lumber direct to a consumer to be put into a building 
next to the yard of the retail dealer is unwise and 
would injure both parties to the transaction and would 
be of no benefit to the public. The retail dealer is as 


necessary a factor in the lumber business as is the 
manufacturer. The consumer can not get direct from 
the sawmill just what he wants when he wants it, and 


as he wants it. The retailer is fully within his right 
and is dealing fairly when he refuses to buy lumber 
of the manufacturer who attempts to market a stray 
ear at times direct to the consumer. While we have 
not come to the 100 percent perfect codperation on this 
matter, we are very near it. 

Trade discounts and terms of sale have been a source 
of irritation and aggravation. Frankly, I can say 
that there are still a few retailers who attempt to 
breach a contract, but the number is so small that 
we have reached near perfection as to this feature. 


Should Unite in Fight for the Industry’s Welfare 


Some of the great leaders in our industry have lately 
come to see that movements for keeping the public in- 
formed, for creating favorable sentiment and for 
securing fair legislative treatment can be best secured 
by the three branches uniting' in a common way to 
furnish information and material for our common fight. 
If every retail dealer in the United States will become 
a militant knight in our fight to educate the public 
and to secure fair legislative treatment, our fight can 
easily be won. The exchange of information, the manu- 
facturer taking the retailer and wholesaler into his 
confidence, and the joint assumption of responsibilities, 
mark a new and better era. Only a beginning has been 
had. ° No field for cojperation is so large or important 
as this. When we have no secrets from each other and 
when representatives of all branches can sit in and 
listen to all discussions and know of all plans to better 
our industry, we will have taken the one biggest and 
most important step forward. 


All Efforts Should Be in Interest of Public 


I can not emphasize too strongly the thought that 
anything that the public should not hear should not 
be said at all. There should be no secrets between 
ourselves and we should not and must not plan and 
plot in secret. In the last analysis no one in our 
industry—in fact the industry itself should not— 
exist or function except in the interest of the public. 
We can not and must not think alone in terms of self. 
We always have served the public and more and more 
we must be prepared to strive in an unselfish way for 
the common weal. 


Industry Must Be Prosperous to Give Best Service 


The idealist is abroad in the land. Our industry, 
every great industry, is under examination today. We 
can not, we must not indulge in one single practice that 
by common consent among intelligent and fair minded 
men is held to be wrong. We are challenged today as 
never before to ethical conduct of the highest order. 
As drops of water make a river so the daily life of each 
of us makes the record for an industry. We each and 
all have a call to serve by resisting the thousand 
temptations that are with us because of new and 
strange conditions. We have a right to prosper for 
we serve best when we succeed. We have a right in 
the years of prosperity to make good for the years that 
were lean. If we obey the statute law and the higher 
law of right conduct that no legislative act can add 
to or alter we may justly reap a rich reward. But 
there are rewards richer than that of worldly goods. 
The love and good will of our fellow men is more to 
be sought than great riches. We can win esteem by 
service only. Service calls for sacrifice. In our associ- 
ation work there is always call for service. In our 
relation to the public we can and must serve mate- 
rially, morally and spiritually. We can and must as 
the foundations of our Government are being rocked 
shoulder arms to preserve the priceless institutions 
for which so much precious blood has been shed. We 
can only do this by individual and codperative service. 
Our prayers can be for the safety of our great country, 
and we must remember that: 


“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





Retail Advertising That Convinces 


ABERDEEN, 8. D., Sept. 8.—In the local Daily 
News of recent date appeared a full page adver- 
tisement with the heading, ‘‘ Wanted Quick—Lum- 
ber and Building Material for 1,000,000 homes, 
500,000 modern barns, 500,000 garages, 500,000 
business buildings, 20,000,000,000 feet lumber for 
industrial uses, 20,000,000,000 feet lumber for rail- 
way uses; this is an order from the people to the 
American Sawmill Men. ’? 

This advertisement was placed by the H. C. 
Behrens Lumber Co., of which H. C. Behrens is 
president. With the foregoing as headlines Mr. 
Behrens proceeds to develop his thought with re- 
spect to the effect upon prices. For example, he 
says: ‘The question, How long will prices remain 
high? is asked;’’ and he gives the following an- 
swer: ‘‘We will not say, but it is reasonable to 
assume until the demand order is filled and the 
people are normally housed. How long will it take 
to fill such demands? Well, the housing and build- 
ing business in America was practically suspended 
for three years and in foreign countries for five 


years. This retarding and suspended building must 
be done, then a reasonable amount of building for 
the future, which will require many years to com- 
plete; so, looking at the situation with a view of 
hopeful anticipation for lower prices, which may 
come in time, but too late to 'do many of us here 
now any good, for we will have gone to our re- 
wards,’’ he suggests building now. 

Then the advertisement suggests to Mr. Prospect- 
ive Builder that if he decides to build now he is 
wise, for ‘‘ Lumber Prices are not High with Us.’’ 
With a little more introduction the advertiser lists 
about twenty items with the prices and the admoni- 
tion, ‘‘ These prices are cash at our yard.’’ 

The advertisement on the whole is of the most 
convincing kind; and one can hardly see how any 
prospective builder can escape the conclusion that 
to delay would be unwise. The appeal closes with 
an invitation to ‘‘ become one of our regular steady 
customers and we promise you reliable trading and 
good material.’’ From the viewpoint of a local 
resident one would say that this is the kind of ad- 
vertising that puts the lumber merchant on his 
mettle. The merchant who names his prices in his 
advertising surely must have confidence in their 
fairness, and thus challenges competition; and with 
such a presentation of the general situation as is 
made in this advertisement it would seem that every 
person who had been waiting for lower prices 
would see the folly of doing so and get busy build- 
ing at once. 





How to Obtain the ‘Sugi’” Finish 

Suggestive of far away Japan—cherry blossoms 
and wistaria—the sugi finish possesses a peculiar 
charm. While it is true that this type of finish is 
seldom used for interior woodwork, yet it meets 
the demand for something different for the den, 
the smoking room, the grill room and the tea house. 
It is also particularly adapted for small novelties 
such as humidors, jewel cases, collar boxes and 
wooden articles of like nature made by the handy 
man of the home or the ambitious and irrepressible 
boy. Such articles make excellent birthday or holi- 
day gifts, and being made by the donor are doubly 
appreciated. 


New Company Draws From Seven Mills 


Sureveport, La., Sept. 8.—Having recently re- 
signed as president and general manager of the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., which he or- 
ganized a few years ago and has operated with 
great success, W. A. Robinson, one of the best 
known lumbermen of this section, has organized the 
Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., capitalized at $100, 
000, with domicile at Shreveport. The company will 
begin breaking ground today or tomorrow for its 
office and yard. It will conduct a general retail and 
wholesale lumber business, also handling other 
building materials. It has purchased two and a 
half acres in the city, adjoining the Texas & Pacific 
railroad, for its plant, including sheds. 

Associated with Mr. Robinson, who is president 
of the new concern, are some of, the leading lum- 
ber mill managers of the South, being men asso- 
ciated with the Missouri Land & Lumber Ex- 
change interests, tho in the company here they are 
interested only individually. They are: C. 
Slagle, vice president and general manager of the 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co., of Clarks, La.. who 
is vice president; T. A. Bloomer, general manager 
of the Louisiana Lumber Co., of Fisher, La., who 
is secretary; H. H. Rhodes, manager of the White- 
Grandin Lumber Co., of Slagle, La., a director. 
J. W. Breen, who had charge of the yards of the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., is assistant 
secretary. C. C. Sheppard, general manager of the 
Louisiana Sawmill Co. at Glenmore, La., and of the 
Forest Hill Lumber Co., at Oakdale, La., is treas- 
urer. Another director is W. H. Werner, prominent 
local contractor and builder. The company has 
seven mills of this territory to draw from. 

President Robinson announces that business op- 
erations will begin by Oct. 1. Mr. Robinson prior 
to founding the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
was for years prominently identified with the Allen 
Manufacturing Co. of this city and is recognized 
as one of the most practical men in the business 
locally. 





Has Sample Silo Erected in His Yard 


ALLENDALE, ILL., Sept. 3.—Allendale is not a 
large place, but it is a progressive little town lo- 
cated in a fine agricultural} 














OFFICE AND YARD OF W. M. SIMPSON 


The name ‘‘Sugi’’ is derived from the Japanese 
sugi or cedar tree, and no doubt is a development 
of custom of the Japanese of making furniture 
and novelties from driftwood. The modern sugi 
finish, however, is more attractive than the Japanese 
driftwood, in that color has been added to the fin- 
ish to secure several attractive effects. 

While this finish may be produced on several of 
the American woods, yet of all these cypress is by 
far the best medium. It seems to possess some- 
what the same qualities as the Japanese driftwood. 
In selecting the wood for the work in mind one 
should be sure to secure cypress having an intricate 
grain—the more intricate the grain, the more at- 
tractive the final finish. 

The first process is to char the wood uniformly 
over the entire surface, using a blow torch for the 
purpose. The wood should be charred thoroly until 
the surface is almost black. When this has been 
done remove the charred wood, using a wire brush. 
On observation, it will be found that the sappy 
grain of the wood has been burned but little, while 
the soft parts have been burned deeply, giving the 
wood a very rough hill and valley appearance. A 
coat of white paste wood filler should then be ap- 
plied with a stiff brush and allowed to stand for 
four or five minutes. The surplus filler should then 
be wiped off from the high spots or ridges, leaving 
the deeper indentations untouched. Let the work 
dry for forty-eight hours and complete the finish 
with two coats of wood lacquer. If it is desired to 
produce a different color than that produced with 
the white filler, this may be done by tinting the 
filler to any desired shade by the use of color in oil. 
The quaint, attractive effect produced is an agree- 
able surprise, as the intricate graining of the wood 
has been developed to the highest possible degree 
and is accentuated by the use of the colored filler in 
the deeply charred portions. 


LUMBER CO., ALLENDALE, ILL. 


section. Lumber and other 
building materials are 
supplied to the town and 
to the surrounding coun- 
try by the yard of the 
W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., the local manager of 
which is Andrew M. Pope. 
As Mr. Pope expresses it, 
the motto of the company 
is, ‘‘Give people a square 
deal’? and that is the rep- 
@a| utation the yard has in the 
surrounding country. Mr. 
Pope, by the way, 1s an 
enthusiast about side 
lines for retail yards and 
the side lines that are car- 
ried by the W. M. Simp- 
son Lumber Co. are aggressively pushed by him. 

The accompanying illustration shows the office 
and a part of the yard of the company. The sheds 
are low, single decked affairs and the entire yard 
is kept with scrupulous neatness. A feature of the 
yard is the large silo erected in the front part 
and shown in the accompanying illustration. When 
farmers come in bent upon getting silo information 
Mr. Pope can give it to them at a moment ’g notice 
and he emphasizes his remarks by showing to the 
farmers the good points in the silo already erected. 
Quite naturally, Mr. Pope is proud of this yard and 
is proud of the class of trade he sells to. 





DEMANDS ARBITRATION OF DIFFICULTIES 


SeaTTLE, WasuH., Sept. 6.—The strike of the 
building trades union, coupled with a refusal to 
agree to arbitration, has called forth an indignant 
protest from J. F. Douglas, chairman of the hous- 
ing committee of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club. He points out that for months 
Seattle has been turning away new people and new 
business because the people of the city were not 
building fast enough to accommodate the newcom- 
ers, and under present conditions, he says, the pub- 
lie can not afford to consider the building strike as 
a matter for employers and workers to settle in 
their own time and at their own convenience. Mr. 
Douglas says in part: 

With the unions demanding high wages, and “—~" 
ing; with the builders refusing the demands, but 
offering arbitration; with Seattle suffering heavy 
losses in population and business, thru the cessation 
of building operations, is it not time for the public, 
whose interest is much greater than that of either 
contending parties. to insist that building qperations 
be resumed immediately, and that the merits of M ‘ 
controversy between workers and employers be thrashec 
out by an arbitration board? 
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HOO-HOO HOLDS ENTHUSIASTIC ANNUAL 


Spirit of Brotherhood Emphasized—Many Constructive Suggestions for Broader Fraternal Activities— Plan 
Growth and Larger Service to Industry— Order Now Financially Solvent 


The yell of the well known fraternal organization 
of lumbermen, given only when something is said 
or done that pleases Hoo-Hoo, resounded many 
times in the Morrison Hotel in Chicago this week 
during the twenty-eighth Annual of the Concate- 
nated Order. It was not a large gathering of Hoo- 
Hoo but it was an enthusiastic one and those that 
remained at home missed the treat of their lives be- 
cause Chicago Hoo-Hoo certainly did royally en- 
tertain their visiting brothers. 

Hoo-Hoo is at least one gathering of lumbermen 
that does not hear discussions on the log crop, labor 
in the woods or mills, the price of lumber, car short- 
age or discriminatory railroad rates, but instead af- 
fords a meeting where the fraternal side of the 
lumberman’s life is paramount. Thruout the talks 
that were made fraternalism naturally was supreme, 
and the entertainment program provided for mem- 
bers and ladies was the best obtainable for good 
fellows when they get together. 

When the Annual opened on Tuesday morning, 
Snark of the Universe W. A. Priddie of Beaumont, 
Tex., presided. The introductory remarks were 
made by A. L. Ford, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
who said that he always had aspirations to be a 
witty fellow and that as ‘‘brevity was the soul of 
wit’’ he would confine himself to a very few words, 
which he did. The first speaker introduced was 
Matthew Mills, assistant attorney general of IIli- 
nois, who welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
State. He had been greeted with the Hoo-Hoo yell 
which he said reminded him of a foot ball game. 
He said in part: 


Brotherhood Is the Greatest Thing 


We welcome you to this great city, to this great State, 
because our prosperity, our hopes, our aspirations are 
in a great measure wrapped up with yours. When 
your mills slow down and your product is diminished 
our success is diminished. Speaking of slowing down, 
[ presume some of you are conversant with the unfor- 
tunate situation that exists in Chicago today. (Refer- 
ring to the carpenters’ strike.) Is it not silly when 
the wheels of industry should be whirling at 100 per- 
cent speed, when the world is looking fer help from 
America, when the doors of opportunity are spread 
wide that because of disputes that ought to be settled 
by sane, intelligent men around a table, we are unable 
to do that very thing? We are told in imperishable 
words that the greatest thing in the world is love. 
As the word love may easily be translated into the 
word brotherhood, which you represent today, the 
seeking of brotherhood is the greatest thing in the 
world. That has never been more true than at the 
present time. When civilization was trembling in 
the balance, when all our ideals and our institutions 
were imperiled it was the spirit of brotherhood which 
led the boys from the glorious South and the stalwart 
young men from the North, and Mr. Chairman, the 
noble boys from Texas, all joining hands for what our 
country stood for, and the salvation of the world. 

In saying that today the world’s problems are our 
problems, Mr. Mills discussed some of these world 
problems and what might be done to solve them. 


Something About Chicago 


Hoo-Hoo was then welcomed to Chicago by Elmer 
T. Stevens, vice president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. In giving them the keys to the 
city, Mr. Stevens took occasion to tell the visitors 
something about the city that they were sojourning 
in so that they might know that Chicago is repre- 
sentative of other things than some of those that 
reflect against the city. 

Mr. Stevens took occasion to remark briefly about 
troubles between capital and labor, the high cost 
of living and social unrest. He described the pres- 
ent as a crazy period of spending and that normal 
conditions ean only be brought about thru less con- 
sumption and greater production. 


Chips Are Expensive Things Now 


The addresses of welcome were responded to by 
L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, Mo., who in his facetious 
way admonished Mr. Mills for a remark about lum- 
ber chips, saying ‘‘I want to say to my friend Mr. 
Mills that lumber chips are very expensive today 
and that they are not being carried around in- 
discriminately on any one’s shoulders.’’ He praised 
Chieago, saying it was destined to become the 
greatest city in the world as its possibilities were 
second to none. On behalf of his home city—St. 
Louis—he extended an invitation to Hoo-Hoo to 
hold its next annual there. He said that there 
were many Hoo-Hoo not present today because 
they were working in the woods and at the mills try- 
ing to bring about increased production so that the 
price of materials could be reduced and homes built 
more quickly. He closed with a parting shot at 
Gen. Goethals for his remark during the war that 
the country was trying to build wooden. ships of 
trees in which the birds were still nesting. Mr. 
Tully declared that not only were the ships con- 
structed but that many passed thru the very canal 








Gen. Goethals built and that the wooden boats 
helped carry enough of our boys and our supplies 
to France so that the Allies could camp on the ter- 
races of Potsdam. 


Address by Snark Priddie 


Following an announeement of the entertainment 
features, Snark of the Universe W. A. Priddie gave 
his annual address, which in part was as follows: 


It is indeed gratifying to know that generally speak- 
ing our Order meets this year under brighter and 
happier conditions than confronted us at our last 
meeting. Individually and in many homes sorrow 
sits where pride was once enthroned, because our 
service star has turned to gold; but the intrepid spirit 
and manly courage of our boys will always remain 
with us as a priceless heritage. When I accepted at 
our hands the office of Snark two years ago in New 
York, I pledged my best efforts would be put forth to 
serve the interest of the Order, and I now come to 
render to you an account of my stewardship as your 
Snark. 

All Debts Paid and Order Stronger Than Ever 


On assuming office I found, as you will remember, 
an inherited indebtedness of $11,912.74, and I am 
happy to inform you that notwithstanding the fact 
we have passed thru two years of war, in which many 
of our members were engaged, we have paid off the 
debt, and I am delivering the Order to you today with 
every obligation paid, and in a stronger and better 
condition than it has been in many years. 

Our membership has increased; interest in our Or- 
der has been stimulated thruout the greater part of 
our country; confidence has been restored, and Hoo- 
Hoo today commands respect and admiration thruout 
the country. Our influence has grown and the char- 
acter of the Order has. been elevated; our Concatena- 
tions are conducted in a dignified manner and our 
membership is comprised of the highest and best type 





R. A, HISCOX, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; 
The New Snark of the Universe 


of the lumber industry and its allied interests, who 
have justified the faith and integrity of the Order ; 
so we come to you bovine with feelings of pride over 
what has been accomplished. In this connection I 
might say that too much praise can not be given to 
the members of the House of Ancients, the Supreme 
Nine and our Vicegerents, for without their loyal and 
hearty codperation, we could not have accomplished 
and achieved the results we have, hence we naturally 
feel gratified, for we have not only maintained the 
Order in its highest efficiency, but have paid off every 
obligation and have increased our membership. 


Recommends Increase in Insurance Benefit 


Our members have been prompt in the payment of 
their annual dues. ‘This, I feel, has been largely 
brought about by our insurance feature, which, while 
small, has been a great benefit to the families of our 
deceased brethren, for these policies were paid to the 
beneficiaries as soon as notices were received by our 
secretary-manager. I would, therefore, urge that we 
continue the insurance feature, and just as soon as the 
financial condition of the Order will 7 I believe 
it would be well to increase the amount of these 
policies. This can be accomplished by a very small 
ncrease in the annual dues, 


Suggests Means for Increasing Membership 


I think it would be well to readjust the various 
jurisdictions of the country so that more efficient 
work might be accomplished. You will note that in 
some jurisdictions no Concatenations have been held. 
This is particularly true in the Dominion of Canada 
and that territory north of Chicago and in many 
States east of the Mississippi River. In most sections, 
I am happy to say, we have had many meetings with 
unusual interest, which is pleasing to us all. Texas, 
Louisiana and California have shown marked renewal 
of strength, both in the number of Concatenations 
held and membership, and we should feel very grate- 
ful to the Vicegerents in those States for the unusual 
activity they have created. There have been a num- 
ber of Concatenations held in various other Stutes 


and to those Vicegerents who have been active I want: 


to say that we appreciate tu the fullest extent all 
they have accomplished. I believe, however, our mem- 
bership could have been prety increased, even during 
the war, if all of our Vicegerents had been more ac- 
tive. Our members thruout the country are enthusias- 
tic and as a rule it is an easy matter to. hold Con- 
catenations if we can secure codperation with our 
Vicegerents. I, therefore, think it would be well to 
hold informal or get together meetings frequently and 
in that way lay plans for holding Concatenations. 
It requires concerted action to pull off successful meet- 
ings and if we can impress upon our Vicegerents the 
great importance of meetings of this kind, they will, 
I am sure, find hearty response from the membership 
in their jurisdictions, which will thereby greatly aid 
them in their work. 

There have been many social meetings held during 

the year, in which our wives, sweethearts and friends 
participated. This has added renewed interes¢c in 
many localities, and I urge that this policy be con- 
tinued and more of these social gatherings held. 
_ There has been only one meeting of the Supreme 
Nine. This was held at St. Louis a short time after 
our annual meeting at New York, and while the full 
Nine was not present, we had a working majority 
and at this meeting ways and means were provided 
to discharge the old indebtedness and plans outlined 
for the betterment of the Order, all of which has been 
fully accomplished, as our reports indicate. 


Thinks Snarks Should Make Countrywide Trips 


It has been my pleasure to travel quite extensively 
during my term of office. I found loyal and enthusias- 
tic members wherever I went and was proud of the 
privilege of being your representative. wish condi- 
tions had been such that I could have visited every 
State in the Union, as had been my hope and ambition, 
but conditions beyond my control prevented me from 
doing this. I, however, attended a number of meet- 
ings in Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, Illinois and made 
two trips to the Pacific coast, going as far north as 
Seattle. On one of my trips to the Pacific coast, our 
secretary, Mr. Tennant, accompanied me, and the en- 
tire Coast from San Diego to Seattle was visited. 
Vast benefits were obtained on these trips and I know 
from experience that it would be well for our future 
Snarks to attempt to make at least one trip over the 
entire country during their terms of office. here is a 
grand field open for our Order in almost every State, 
but it requires work and activity on the part of our 
members and Vicegerents to create the interest that 
is so necessary to hold these meetings, especially in 
many localities where interest has been abandoned. 
and we should, therefore, concentrate our efforts to 
bring about renewed interest in those sections. 


May Resume Monthly Publication of Bulletin 


On account of the great expense and for lack of 
funds the Bulletin has not been published monthly, 
but our financial condition has been so greatly im- 
proved that I hope it may be considered wise on the 
part of our new administration to issue the Bulletin 
monthly. This, I am sure, would be a good thing for 
the Order, as our members could keep up with our 
various activities and would realize just what was 
being accomplished in various localities. Publicity is 
a great help and the Bulletin, being our official organ, 
should, in my opinion, be published monthly. If the 
Supreme Nine consider it iyeesebie, it might be well 
to carry a few pages of advertising matter in the 
Bulletin. It would be a source of revenue and would 
greatly aid in paying the expense of the issue. I think 
there are many firms that would be glad to contribute 
to the Order in that way. This, of course, is merely 
a suggestion on my part and final decision will, of 
course, be in the hands of the new administration. 


Eligibility Clause Should Be Closely Guarded 


I want to call especial attention to the eligibility 
clause of our constitution and to urge that we be 
very careful in this particular, as I feel we should 
continue to hold our membership down to those who 
hold responsible or executive positions in the lumber 
business and its allied industries. We can not guard 
this feature of our Order too closely. There was a 
time when little attention was paid to this feature, 
and many members were admitted into the Order that 
were not eligible under the constitution. I am happy 
to say this has been corrected—greatly to the benefit 
of our Order. 

I have been greatly pleased over the large number 
of life memberships obtained within the last two years 
and I feel you will be especially gratified at the large 
number of old members who have been reinstated, 
many of whom joined the Order during its early or- 
—. and there is, as you know, great rejoicing 
n our ranks at the return of these old members, 


Thanks Secretary for His Able Coéperation 


Brother Tennant, our secretary-manager, is deserv- 
ing of all the praise that can be bestowed upon him, 
for the able manner in which he has conducted his 
office. He has been a great ald to me in my work and 
my association with him has been of a most pleasant 
nature. I have found him at all times ready and will- 
ing to coéperate with me in anything that would result 
for the benefit of the Order and I will always feel 
that it was a peeve and a privilege to be associated 
with him in this great work. 

In closing, Snark Priddie thanked the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and other lumber publications and the 
press thruout the country for a helping hand that 
had always been extended Hoo-Hoo, and gave a 
word of high praise for the founders of the Order, 
many of whom have passed into the Great Beyond. 


Report of Secretary Tennant 


The morning session closed with the report of 
Secretary-treasurer E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, 
Mo., who reviewed what had been accomplished for 
Hoo-Hoo since 1917, when the Order has undergone 
revamping until now it stands not only what its 
founders dreamed for it but more. 
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Ek, D. TENNANT, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Secretary-treasurer 


After reciting some of the trials and tribulations 
that were undergone in putting Hoo-Hoo back in 
good standing in the lumber industry, he said that 
its debts when he took charge amounted to $19,500, 
and that during the term of Snark Julius Seidel the 
amount was reduced to $11,500, and since Snark 
Priddie has been at the helm the debts have been re- 
duced to nothing. ‘‘Hoo-Hoo does not owe a cent 
today,’’ he said, and the Hoo-Hoo yell reached 
every corner of the assembly room at the Morrison. 
He had given in detail figures covering the standing 
of the Order at different periods since 1915 and 
further he said: 


I was Snark of the Universe at the time that these 
figures were prepared, when Snark Seidel took charge 
of the office, and I am trying to tell you that Snark 
Seidel and Snark Priddie have put the order of Hoo- 
Hoo on the basis where it is now—I have done and I 
am still doing what I can do to put the Order where 
it ought to be. They have done certain things for the 
interest of the Order which have been for the zreatest 
interest of the Order and both of them have made good. 
They have done things which can not be represented in 
dollars and cents. These two men have brought about 
things and events which you should realize are of the 
utmost importance to the interest of this organization. 
I would like to ask you the simple question: ‘‘Where 
else can you get the same service?’ These men gave 
their time and spent their money in the interest of 
Hoo-Hoo. They traveled thousands of miles over this 
country in the spirit of fellowship, friendship and 
brotherhood, in the interest of our Order. Where else 
can such efforts be duplicated? I have done my part, 
and Brothers Priddie and Seidel have done their part 
for the interest of the lumber industry. They with 
others have done their utmost to cement the brother- 
hood of lumbermen and in doing this they have done 
more than was ever expected of them. They have 
done more than was ever done before in the interest 
of brotherhood in the lumber industry. 


The statement of Secretary-treasurer Tennant 
for the period since Sept. 4 of last year showed the 
receipts for the period and cash on hand from the 
previous period to be $22,353.22 while the expendi- 
tures had been $19,811.37, leaving a cash balance 
on Sept. 4 of this year as $2,541.85. 

Before the morning session closed Julius Seidel, 
of St. Louis, Mo., and Platt B. Walker, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., both gave enthusiastic talks on what 
Hoo-Hoo has meant and what it means today to 
men in the lumber industry. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The festivities of the previous evening had their 
usual result in delayed attendance and it was after 
ten o’clock when Snark Priddie wielded the gavel 
and announced the committee appointments as 
follows: 

Resolutions—Platt B. Walker, chairman ; W. K. Hall, 
C. H. Ketridge. Charles E. Price, A. M. Manning, T. A. 
Moore, N. A. Gladding, B. Arthur Johnson, Mark M. 
Elledge. 

Good of the Order—R. A. Hiscox, chairman; A. L. 
Ford, Minor E. Botts, F. J. Verkerke, J. E. Preston, 
L. M. Tully, L. J. Pomeroy, S, C. Bennett. 

Nominations—-J. B. Nalty, chairman; Charles E. 
Price, L. D. May, M. J. Engelman, A. H. Ruth, Lee E. 
Glass, R. T. Buzard, P. T. Langan, 

Communications were read from absent members, 
among them Ben 8S. Woodhead, G. M. Bowman, 
H. B. Houston, Tom L. O’Donnell, W. W. Dings, 
P. R. Cook, Harry J. Miller, Frank W. Trower, J. R. 
Silliman, T. C. Whitmarsh, A. C. Ramsey, J. F. 
Keith, E. Stringer Boggess, R. W. Neighbor, Rich- 
ard B. Hewitt, F. E. Waymer, O. K. Nixon, and a 
host of the newer members whose advent into the Or- 
der is sufficiently recent that they have not forgotten 
their promise to send a message to the annual if 
unable to attend. The wire from R. B. Hewitt, of 
Detroit, announced that he has just been released 
from two years’ army service, thirteen months of 
it abroad, and remarked ‘‘ Not so bad for a young 
fellow of fifty-seven.’’ The messages in general 
carried congratulations that the Order had climbed 


out of its financial trench and “over the 
top.’’ 

The special speaker for this session was Delbert 
Ullrick, formerly editor of the publications of the 
Western Efficiency Society, Chicago, but now na- 
tional organizer of Efficiency Engineers’ Clubs. 
His subject was ‘‘The Psychology of Fraternal- 
ism,’’ and he gave an eloquent and inspiring inter- 
pretation of the subject. 

Charles F. Hatfield, secretary St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Publicity Bureau, was accorded the privi- 
lege of the floér at this time because of his inability 
to be present at the afternoon session. His or- 
ganization has a convention promotion fund for the 
current year, and would be glad to spend a thou- 
sand dollars in promoting the next annual and se- 
curing a large attendance if it be given to St. 
Louis. The Woman’s Council represents seventy- 
five woman’s clubs and takes special charge of.en- 
tertainment for visiting ladies. He spoke briefly 
but much to the point. He suggested an exhibit 
feature and guaranteed to finance it. Adequate 
newspaper publicity for conventions is taken care 
of, and St. Louis papers are very liberal. Action on 
this matter was deferred to the afternoon according 
to set program. 

The meeting was thrown open for general dis- 
cussion. Platt B. Walker made an excellent talk 
and was followed by T. A. Moore, who read a letter 
from Harry H. Merrick, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, asking the codperation 
of Hoo-Hoo in its campaign for increased indus- 
trial production. 


gone 
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Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of 
Ancients, was called upon and spoke briefly on the 
aim of Hoo-Hoo. He concluded with a suggestion 
for an early adjournment as the House of An- 
cients desired to borrow for an hour the Snark and 
Manager in order to formulate the report of the 
House of Ancients for the afternoon meeting. The 
session was thereupon adjourned with a reannounce- 
ment of the names of the committeemen. 


Bits of Enjoyment That Were Provided 


If any organization recognizes that ‘‘ All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ it is Hoo-Hoo. 
So Chicago members of the fraternity saw to it 
that the visiting members had a grand and glori- 
ous time while they were in Chicago. The first bit 
of entertainment was an automobile tour of the 
city Tuesday afternoon, stopping at the Municipal 
Pier and for refreshments at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, on the north side. The drive took the vis- 
itors over the different north and south side boule- 
vards and thru Lincoln, Humboldt, Garfield, Doug- 
las, Washington and Jackson parks. More than 
twenty cars, bedecked with Hoo-Hoo banners, took 
the visitors on the enjoyable trip. 

As the actors’ strike in Chicago ended just in 
time, the ladies in the evening went to Wood’s 
Theater and saw that screaming farce ‘‘Up in 
Mabel’s Room.’’ Previous to the theater party, 
Hoo-Hoo members and the ladies dined in the 
Terrace Garden. Following the dinner, the big 
festive event of the annual was staged in the con- 
vention room, where there was a vaudeville enter- 
tainment of real merit. It was some show that 
F. M. Baker, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and Lambert J. Pomeroy, master of cere- 
monies, put-on—the star bill including twelve acts 


and orchestra. }'olowing the vaudeville a buffet 
luncheon was served. 

Wednesday the ladies were taken on a tour thru 
every department of the Marshall Field store and 
then had luncheon served them there. Mrs. Tom 
A. Moore, chairman of the ladies’ reception com- 
mittee, and its members did not overlook anything 
in showing the visiting ladies an enjoyable time 
while in Chicago. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The resolutions were then presented by Chair- 
man Platt B. Walker, and pointed out that the 
Order was solvent, appealed for appreciation of 
the noble work of presiding officers, and added 
that not quantity so much as quality of mem- 
bership is desired. 

Sincere sympathy and heartfelt thanks was 
expressed to Snark W. A. Priddie, Past Snark 
Julius Seidel and Secretary-manager E. D. Ten- 
nant for their untiring zeal and devotion; to the 
membership in Chicago for its splendid enter- 
tainment; and to Delbert Ullrick, of Chicago, 
for his instructive address. 

The most heartfelt and deepest sympathy was 
extended to Snark W. A. Priddie and to Mrs. 
Priddie and their daughters in their most sad 
bereavement in the death of their son, Capt. 
Richard Cushman Priddie, while engaged in the 
service of his country. Sincere sorrow was ex- 
pressed that the Order was deprived of the 
friendship of members who have passed onward 
to the mysteries of the beyond, Past Snark H. 
H. Hemenway and sixty-five others. 

The recommendations of the House of An- 
cients were read by Nelson A. Gladding as fol- 
lows: 

The House of Ancients of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo in meeting assembled on: this the tenth 
day of September, 1919, respectfully submits for adop 


tion by the annual meeting of the order the following 
recommendations : 


First, that the annual dues be advanced to $4.65 
beginning Sept. 9, 1920. 

Second, that the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin be issued bi 
monthly and be kept free from all advertising of any 
commercial nature and that it be limited in size te 
sixteen pages. [Changed by amendment. ] 

Third, that section 2, in article V, of the constitu 
tion, that the word “incarceration” be eliminated and 
that the word “elevation” be substituted therefor. 

Fourth, that the salary of the secretary-manager 
be changed from $3,666.66 to $5,000 per annum. 

Fifth, that the complete constitution and bylaws as 
revised up to date be printed in the next forthcoming 
issue of the bulletin and as often as feasible there 
after. 

Upon motion the recommendations were taken 
up section by section. 

On the first recommendation, for increase of 
dues, it was pointed out by the Seer, B. Arthur 
Johnson, that the handbook had been abandoned 
and the Bulletin published only quarterly, for 
lack of funds. In this and other ways additional 
funds could profitably be used. On motion of 
Mr. Gladding dues of $5 were noted as an 
amendment. It made no provision for the dif- 
ferential now accorded the older members who 
do not participate in insurance. 

The recommendation regarding the Bulletin 
was amended to allow larger editions than six- 
teen pages for the annual report number, and 
thus carried. 

By formal vote Past Snarks are hereafter to 
be ‘‘elevated’’ to the House of Ancients in- 
stead of being ‘‘incarcerated.’’ 

By motion the question of the secretary-man- 
ager’s increased salary was referred to the in- 
coming Supreme Nine with approval of the ree 
ommendation of the House of Ancients, when 
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ever the financial condition shall in their judg- 
ment justify an increase. 

The report of the committee on Good of the 
Order was read by Chairman Hiscox and made 
the following recommendations: 

That the Bu'letin be issued monthly, or, if 
finances do not permit, every two months; that 
the secretary |.ve printed in pamphlet form 
the Facts Abou: Our Order and copies be sent 
to each member; that the eligibility clauses be 
rigidly adhered to; that the Hoo-Hoo button be 
worn more generally; and that Vicegerent Snarks 
inaugurate weekly luncheons and have at least 
one or two ladies’ nights in the year; use care 
in selecting the local Nines; appoint employment 
committees; and be careful to see that there is 
no rough work at Concatenations. 

The report was adopted as read. 

The question of insurance in relation to older 
members was raised, and a motion was made by 
L. M. Tully that in case of death of members 
over sixty-five years of age who have been of 
good standing for eight or more years a death 
benefit of one hundred dollars shall be paid from 
the funds of the Order. This carried, altho the 
secretary-manager pointed out that this would 
probably conflict with State laws. 

On suggestion of the Snark, L. E. Fuller moved 
the matter of incorporation of the Order be re- 
ferred to a committee of five Missourians, car- 
ried and the chair appointed Julius Seidel, E. 
D. Tennant, L. M. Tully, C. E. Price and J. J. 
Judd. They are to report to the Supreme Nine, 
which was given power to act. 

The committee reported the following nomina- 
tions: 


Snark—R. A. Hiscox, San Francisco. 
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Chairman of Finance Committee 


Senior Hoo-Hoo—T. A. Moore, Chicago. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Ben Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex. 

Bojum—wW. M. McPhee, Denver, Colo. 

Scrivenoter—Mark M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 

Jabberwock—W. P. Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Custocatian—Ransom Williams, New York City. 

Arcanoper—George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Gurdon—N. J. Warner, Asheville, N. C. 

A number of strong letters were read from 
the west supporting R. A. Hiscox for Snark. 
There were no other nominations and the elec- 
tion was unanimous. 

The new Snark was escorted to the chair and 
briefly expressed his appreciation. 

Past Snark Priddie was welcomed to the House 
of Ancients by the Seer, B. Arthur Johnson, as 
the fifteenth living member, in a brief address 
summarizing the essential features of Hoo-Hoo, 
presenting to him the ring of the House of 
Ancients. Mr. Priddie acknowledged the pre- 
sentation in brief, suitable remarks. 

L. M. Tully invited the Order to come to St. 
Louis next year, and letters were read from the 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel and from the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Motion to accept the invitation was made by 
L. D. May, and no other city claiming the honor, 
St. Louis was unanimously favored in the vote. 

Upon a communication iead by the secretary, 
L. E. Fuller moved a resolution favoring the 
Roosevelt memorial place, which was adopted. 
At 5:15 the session stood adjourned to St. Louis 
in 1920. 


ELEVEN KITTENS MEW LUSTILY NOW 


Naturally the final curtain on the annual was 
the Concatenation and the session on the roof, held 
at the Merrison Wednesday evening. Eleven kit- 
tens tred the catnip bed and tasted liver for the 
first time in their lives, the initiates being: Donald 
8. Montgomery, Milwaukee, Wis.; Carl W. Defe- 





baugh and Sidney V. Streator, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago; Arthur Brailsford, Charles 
W. Shunk, J. L. Seala, William Osgood, Charles F. 
Carpenter, William O’Connor; Charles L. Kidd, 
and W. H. Abbott. 

The team that did the initiating was as follows: 

Snark—A. B. Cone. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Minor E. Botts. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. J. Pomeroy. 

Scrivenoter—Roland S. Utley. 

Bojum—Ferd de Anguera. 

Jabberwock—A. H. Ruth. 

Custocatian—F, M. Baker. 

Arcanoper—Jack Downing. 

Gurdon—FE. J. Lundin. 

The Concatenation was preceded by moving pic- 
tures which were complimentary from the Pathe- 
scope company, a comedy and a Mexican bull fight 
being featured. The Concatenation was followed 
by the session on the roof, the old cats and the kit- 
tens partaking of a farewell feed. 

At the buffet luncheon Wednesday night Snark 
R. A. Hiscox reported that the ladies in the party 
had passed resolutions thanking their hosts for 
the splendid entertainment tendered them. 


Osirian Cloister Meeting 


Thru a misunderstanding somewhere between 
Chicago and St. Louis the Osirian Cloister program 
was not given adequate announcement. The offi- 
cial program announced it for 8 o’clock Monday 
evening, and said nothing about the dinner for 
Osirians and their wives, which has been a custom 
of the past. To give time for the dinner it was 
decided to move the initiation to 5 p. m. and there 
was some hurried telephoning to advice the ladies 
that the dinner should be on their engagement lists. 

The following were initiated, some candidates 
being lost because they could not be reached with 


the information of the changed hour: W. C. Bart- 
lett, Peru, Ill.; 8. K. Holland, Peoria, Ill.; Lee E. 
Glass, Memphis, Tenn.; Capt. Morton F. Engel- 
man, Omaha, Neb.; W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky.; F. M. 
Baker, Chicago; P. C. Nevin, Chicago. ; 

The dinner followed at 7 p. m., and Chairman 
Tom Moore of the Chicago committee, Jabberwock, 
as toastmaster succeeded in eliciting talks from 
nearly all the Osirians present. The Cloister busi- 
ness was taken care of at the dinner, and was 
limited to the tabling of a suggestion for increasing 
the initiation fee, and the acceptance of B. Arthur 
Johnson’s offer to have the ‘‘Book of the Dead’’ 
rebound. 

Discussion for the good of the order in the talks 
centered largely around plans for more aggressive 
promotion of Cloister work during the coming year, 
and Snark W. A. Priddie, who is slated for High 
Priest of the Cloister, announced his intention of 
devoting to the Cloister the marked administrative 
ability which he has so signally displayed during 
the past two years as Snark. 

The Osirian dinner was altogether a very en- 
joyable affair, and the ladies present so expressed 
themselves. 


CONSIDERS NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE CHARGES 


New York City, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Traffic -Man- 
ager W. 8S. Phippen, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, is sending out to 
the membership a copy of docket No. 40 of the 
New York District Freight Traffic Committee, 
which involves the question of making an addi- 
tional charge for the lighterage of lumber and for- 
est products in New York harbor. It is proposed 
‘¢to make a charge of 5 cents a hundred pounds in 
addition to the rates to New York, which at pres- 
ent include lighterage, and to restrict the lighter- 
age service to a minimum of three carloads from 
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one consignor at one point of origin or for one 
consignee at one harbor destination.’’ No addi- 
tional charge is proposed for track delivery at the 
New York and Brooklyn terminals nor is it evi- 
dent at present that any additional charge is to be 
made for the lighterage of commodities other than 
lumber and forest products. Mr. Phippen advises 
that ‘‘the restriction of lighterage to a minimum 
of three cars would also discriminate against the 
shipper or receiver who wishes one or two carloads 
lightered.’’ 


Inasmuch as the association has been engaged 
in protecting its members against the imposition 
of unreasonable or discriminatory rates or rules it 
is requested that the membership give its careful 
attention to the proposition and advise the asso- 
ciation as to its opinion, making any suggestion 
that it think proper. 





PHILADELPHIANS BACK CANAL PROJECT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 8—The Lumbermen’s 
Exchange held a meeting Sept. 4. President Rob- 
ert L. Hilles introduced Albert Leon, chairman of 
a delegation from the New Jersey Canal Associa- 
tion, which is campaigning in the interest of a pro- 
posed trans-Jersey ship canal. He also introduced 
Senator Brown, who said that New Jersey was 
willing to spend millions of dollars to give a right 
of way in fee for this canal, which it is proposed to 
make 25 feet deep at mean low water, at tidewater 
level, with a bottom width of 125 feet. It would 
put Philadelphia on a thru line of travel for large 
barges, which line would be 200 miles shorter than 
the 274-mile outside route. He urged the exchange 
to codperate. Representative Arthur E. Warner 
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said that such canal would reduce costs materially 
in many ways and bring produce to the cities 
cheaper and probably quicker than by the railways 
in their present condition. It would probably carry 
10,000,000 tons a year and would cost from $60,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000. Mr. Leon asked the exchange 
to become the pioneer in an organization that would 
show that Pennsylvanians were alive to the good 
the canal would do them. The members seemed 
heartily in favor of the proposition and it was 
carried that the Chair appoint a committee to work 
with the Jersey association. 

William L. Rice urged that instead of talking 
over criticisms among themselves, which might do 
harm and would do no good, such criticisms be 
reported to the by-laws and rules committee. He 
also reported that the arbitration committee’s deci- 
sions would always be based on equity rather than 
law. 

B. C. Carrie, president of Chapter B, whole- 
salers, called attention to the fact that the same 
demurrage rate applies to lumber unloaded along 
the track as it is subject to at the time of unloading. 

A joint legislative and railroad transportation 
committee reported on referendum No. 3 of the 
National Rivers & Harbors Congress and the com- 
mittee’s suggestions were accepted. 

The retail association asked the exchange to en- 
dorse the Chicago resolution condemning transit 
ears and the reconsignment privilege but it was 
resolved that the exchange could not see its way 
clear to do so. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, chairman of group 17 
in the Liberty Loan campaigns presented the five- 
starred banner for going over the top in each cam- 
paign to the allied lumber trades committee, who 
in turn presented it to the exchange. Great praise 
was given the entire committee of twenty-four men 
but all seemed to feel that the credit should go 
especially to Chairman John I. Coulbourn. 
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CONFERENCE SAYS: “OUR COUNTRY FIRST” 


Delegates From Thirty-six States Meet to Discuss Problems That Retard Nation’s Prosperity — Production, 
Labor, and Railroads Are Main Themes of Vigorous Speeches and Resolutions 


About 375 manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, representing many lines, together with a goodly 
sprinkling of farmers, met in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week, the occasion being the ‘‘Our Country 
First’’ conference. Altho the conference was held 
under the auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association it was national in scope, delegates being 
present from thirty-six States. The visitors ran into 
a streak of unseasonably hot weather, and the call- 
ing of the convention to order at 10:30 Monday 
morning was the signal for a general shedding of 
coats; which in a sense was prophetic, for it was 
distinctly a ‘‘shirt sleeves’’ convention, without 
camouflage or pussyfooting. Plain words and 
straight, hard hitting at the evils which menace the 
industrial and commercial prosperity of the country 
marked the discussions. There was a general dis- 
position on the part of the speakers to get down 
to brass tacks, and to focus the thought of the con- 
vention upon fundamental things. More than one 
speaker reminded his hearers that the Constitution 
of the United States still exists, notwithstanding 
the growing disposition in some quarters to relegate 
it to the limbo of things outgrown, and to set up 
in its place the theories and whims of factions and 
individuals. 

The imperative need of increased production was 
insistently reiterated. As a speaker put it: ‘‘It 
is time for everyone to quit talking and go to 
work,’’? The need of organized codperation and co- 
ordination among all branches of industry in order 
that business may. presefifya united front in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the country was 
strongly emphasized. 

Probably never before in-a great gathering of 
business men has the farmer been accorded the full 
recognition and the welcome to its counsels that 
marked this occasion. The masterly address of 
Gov. S. R. MeKelvie, of Nebraska, upon the farm- 
er’s relation to general industry was one of the 
outstanding features of the convention. The farm- 
er’s viewpoint was also presented in several in- 
formal talks at the open forum Monday night. The 
men who spoke for agriculture assured the con- 
vention that the 40,000,000 farmers of America may 
be depended upon to stand like a stone wall against 
any attempt to nationalize private industries, fully 
realizing that any step in that direction leads 
straight toward the nationalization of their farms 
as well as of every other means of production and 
distribution. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


President Dorr E. Felt, of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, officiated as temporary chair- 
man at the opening session. He explained that the 
purpose of the conference was to secure a free dis- 
cussion of some of the problems confronting indus- 
try, and said that our greatest danger lies in the 
following of utopian ideas and the tendency to 
carry over into peace times governmental restric- 
tions that were perhaps essential during the war 
but should have no place under normal conditions. 
‘¢There has been too much ‘forward looking,’ ’’ 
said he, ‘‘and what is needed now is a little back- 
ward looking at some of the facts of history. 
Schemes and ideas are being advanced as panaceas 
that have been tried out in past centuries and proven 
absolute failures.’’ He thought that there is not 
nearly so much friction between employer and em- 
ployee as might be gathered from reading the pa- 
pers, and that mueh of that which does exist is 
manufactured by reckless agitators. ‘‘I believe 
that if we exercise common sense and avoid chasing 
rainbows,’’ said he, ‘‘econditions will rapidly im- 
prove, but the present tendency, if unchecked, can 
end only in distress and possiblv disaster.’’ He 
then introduced Hon. Matthew Mills, assistant at- 
torney general of Illinois, who welcomed the con- 
vention on behalf of the State. ‘‘One of our mis- 
takes,’’ said Mr. Mills, ‘‘is that we are constantly 
referring to capital and labor as tho there were 
some vital distinction. As a matter of fact we are 
all workingmen. Manufacturers, bankers, farmers, 
professional and laboring men must all get together 
to solve our national problems.’’ 

Temporary Chairman Felt then turned the gavel 
over to Samuel M. Hastings, president of the 
Computing Seale Co. of America, Chicago, saying 
that he had drafted him to be chairman of the 
conference. 

Mr. Hastings, in accepting the honor, said that if 
the republic is to be preserved business men must 
be willing to accept the responsibilities of political 
office. He deprecated the all too prevalent tendency 
of business men to delegate the administration of 
public affairs to professional politicians and selfish 
office seekers. ‘‘Second only to our duty to God,’’ 








said he, ‘‘is our ‘duty to the nation of which we are 
citizens, There is in this country no privileged 
class. The mechanic of today may be the industrial 
leader of tomorrow.’’ This was no mere flight of 
rhetoric, for Mr. Hastings, as well as Mr. Felt and 
scores of other manufacturers present who are now 
at the head of great business enterprises, began 
their careers by working at the bench or machine. 
‘* After all,’’ said Mr. Hastings, ‘‘only work can 
make the individual life worth while or contribute 
to our national prosperity. Let us get into the right 
spirit and look beyond our own individual businesses 
and consider what is best for industry and for the 
country.’’ 

Chairman Hastings then named the committee on 
resolutions, appointing as chairman Charles Piez, 
of Chicago, and as vice chairman, R. D. Oviatt, of 
Rochester, N. Y., the personnel of the committee 
consisting of about 25 men prominent in various 
lines of business. The lumber industry had ade- 
quate representation on the committee in the 
person of Charles 8. Keith, president of the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., whose 
knowledge of the intricate problems connected there- 
with is exceeded by none. 


Says Strike Talk Must Stop 


Chairman Hastings then introduced the next 
speaker, Harry H. Merrick, president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, and the Great Lakes Trust Co. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Merrick paid his respects 
to government operation of the railroads and to the 
Plumb plan of ownership. He said that, like prac- 
tically all those present, he had just stepped from 
a train and asked: ‘‘Did you like the service?’’ 
Cries of ‘‘no, no,’’ and ‘‘rotten,’’ came from all 
parts of the hall. ‘‘Let us turn the railroads over 
to the employees,’’ said Mr. Merrick, sardonically ; 
‘*then let us turn the packing and other industries 
over to the American Federation of Labor and say 
to Mr. Gompers, ‘You appoint 15 men out of a 
total of 45 and tell us how to run these industries, 
while the farmer with his hands dripping with 
sweat from producing food to feed the nation and 
the world can have only three representatives.’ ’’ 
He then proceeded further to dissect President Wil- 
son’s conference called to meet in Washington next 
month saying in part: 

Let us turn to the American Federation of Labor, 
representing 3,000,000 workers out of a total popula- 
tion of 110,000,000, and say: “Because you are organ- 
ized, and because you have the votes, and because we 
wish to be reélected and certain of us wish high office 
to be maintained thruout the years until we die, we 
will surrender everything else to you and ask you to 
tell us how to operate this business that you have taken 
over, and please Mr. Gompers, appoint fifteen men to 
tell us how we shall run these United States.” 

He then called attention to the fact that general 
business is to have five representatives, one-third as 
many as organized labor, in the president’s confer- 
ence and said: 

There is no possibility of my being made one of those 
five, but if I were appointed no power on earth could 


-make me serve under such conditions, where I would 


be gagged and have my throat cut publicly and be held 
up to public scorn, ou can not get good out of that 
sort of an organization, because it is not in it; it is not 
common sense. 

What is the use of making contracts with organized 
labor nowadays, as they are signed only to be disre- 
garded if labor deems it to its interest to do so? Wage 
advances are met only by threats of other strikes. This 
continual strike talk must stop, and if we had a man 
like Roosevelt in the presidential chair, by heaven, it 
would stop. Any man who says that the industries of 
the United States upon which 110,000,000 people of 
our country are dependent, and upon which all of the 
world secondarily is dependent, shall stop in order 
that he may receive his demands, regardless of their 
justice, should find his place behind the barbed wire 
fence at Fort Seeeeers. where during the war we 
confined men, and wisely and properly did so, because 
they insulted the flag or made some seditious state- 
ment. Like the boys of the tank corps, we “treated ’em 
rough.” The chap who played the d— fool on the 
street “got the boots.” The time is at hand, if it 
is not already here, when traitors and agitators who 
covertly, if not openly, advocate anarchy, should like- 
wise be “treated rough.” 


Mr. Merrick then referred to the industrial ex- 
periment now being tried out at the Rock Island 
arsenal, with the approval of the Secretary of War, 
whereby a committee of the workmen participates 
in the management and operation of the plant, 
strongly condemning it as a step in the direction 
of sovietism. 

Speaks for Department of Labor 


After the noon intermission the conference reas- 
sembled at 2:30, the first speaker of the afternoon 
being Roland B. Mahany, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Before launching into his address, 
which was mainly an eulogy of the Department of 
Labor and especially of its secretary, Mr. Mahany 
took occasion to administer a sharp reproof to the 
preceding speaker, saying that, in his judgment, 


Mr. Merrick’s speech was not the right keynote for 
such a gathering as this. ‘‘ When Mr. Merrick says 
that the way to handle certain people is to ‘treat 
’em rough,’ what is that but advocating anarchy? 
This is either a government of law or it is not. 
I would be recreant to my duty as a patriotic citi- 
zen if I did not take issue with such statements.’’ 

Mr. Mahany then said, in part: 

We are facing a period of reconstruction, with labor 
the warp and woof and business genius the shuttle of 
the fabric, and each is necessary. It is the steadfast 
aim of the Department of Labor to hold the balances 
true as between capital and labor and to do no injustice 
to either, What we need in this country more than 
anything else is the old fashioned, neighborly feeling 
that was the glory of the early days of the republic, 
where every man would hesitate to do what might be 
considered an unforgivable wrong to another man in 
the community. 

Go back to your thirty-six States with a message of 
good will from the Government of the United States. I 
do not object, as a member of the Administration, to 
criticism of the Administration. That is a very useful 
hing. That is the chief duty of the opposing party. 
We have made our mistakes; we are human; but we 
have been conscientious in the endeavor to do the best 
that was in us for all the people. 

In closing, Mr. Mahany expressed full confidence 
in the common sense of the American people as 
being sufficient to adjust what he termed ‘‘ the more 
or less trivial problems of the moment.’’ 


Nebraska’s Governor Speaks for Farmers 


The next speaker was Gov. 8S. R. McKelvie, of 
Nebraska, who delivered one of the notable ad- 
dresses of the convention, on the relation of the 
farmer to the industrial problems of the day. ‘‘The 
farmer is needed in conferences like this,’’ said 
the governor. ‘‘The farmers of this country, 40,- 
000,000 strong, are willing and anxious to codperate 
in everything that makes for a better and more 
prosperous America. The farmer has been ex- 
ploited so much in the past that he is inclined to 
be a little wary, but once his confidence is gained 
he will stick thru thick and thin. The farmer, more- 
over, is a clear thinker, and, in the mass, is not 
likely to follow after false economic or political 
gods. If you want to do a good job of thinking, 
get out and follow the plow for a day.’’ The 
governor alluded to the movement toward State 
ownership and operation of elevators, mills, banks, 
and other utilities, and said: ‘‘This road leads 
straight to State socialization, and the farmer is 
not for that sort of thing as long as he can get 
relief from any other source, because he realizes 
that State and Federal ownership of public re- 
sources and utilities means eventually government 
ownership of farms.’’ ‘Touching upon the high 
cost of living, Gov. MeKelvie said: ‘‘It is incom- 
prehensible to me that men will in one breath 
demand lowered cost of living and in the next 
breath demand higher wages for their particular 
trade, a process which forces the cost of living 
constantly upward.’’ 

The governor received a great ovation at the con- 
clusion of his address, which all present felt to be 
a valuable contribution toward a better under- 
standing and more effective codperation between 
agriculture and the other producing industries. 


Railroad Problems Are Discussed 


Next on the program was an address by J. F. 
Zoller, general counsel National Conference of 
State Manufacturers’ Associations. This was a 
closely reasoned and clearly expressed argument 
for the integrity and authority of the constitution 
of the United States, the proper functioning of 
courts, and for adherence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Government is based. Mr. 
Zoller also discussed the railroad ownership prob- 
lem at some length, and exposed the fallacies and 
the unparalleled audacity of the Plumb plan. 

The next speaker was S. T. Bledsoe, general 
counsel Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, who 
dealt with some of the legal and technical aspects 
of the railway ownership problem, such as establish- 
ment of rates, issuance of securities, mergers, 
wages and working conditions. Referring to the 
threat of the brotherhoods that unless their de- 
mands were granted not a wheel would turn on any 
railroad in the United States he vividly portrayed 
the dire results in human suffering, loss of life and 
industrial disaster that would inevitable follow a 
complete tie-up of transportation. Mr. Bledsoe 
then took up the Plumb plan, saying that the people 
of this country should understand that this is 
merely an opening wedge in a well organized and 
heavily financed plan to sovietize industry, the rail- 
roads being selected for a beginning, because they 
are the least popular. Probably the packing plants 
would be the next which the believers in national- 
ization of industries would seek to control and 
eventually every other industry of the country 
would be similarly dealt with, for a large propor- 
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tion of the men behind the Plumb plan are believers 
in, and desire the sovietizing of all industries, in- 
cluding farming. ‘‘Therefore,’’ said Mr. Bledsoe, 
‘¢it is not « fight between the railroads and the 
partisans of the Plumb plan, but a fight of the 
American people for the right of private ownership 
of property.’’ 


OPEN FORUM IS HELD 


Monday evening was devoted to listening to in- 
formal talks by delegates. W. H. Manss, former 
director of the war service committee of the War 
Industries Board, presided. The interest felt was 
manifested by the presence of over 200 delegates, 
notwithstanding the oppressive heat. According to 
the program, as well as the chairman’s instructions, 
all talks were supposed to be strictly limited to five 
minutes, but some of the speakers were given extra 
time by common consent, and some others conven- 
iently failed to hear the chairman’s warning gavel. 
Most of the speakers brought good grist to the mill, 
tho a few, as is usually the case in such gatherings, 
brought their little axes to be ground. The former 
were listened to with close attention and the latter 
with good natured tolerance, varied by laughter and 
amused applause when a reformer of the ‘‘nut’’ 
variety gained the floor and unfolded his plan for 
curing all the ills of the world by the application of 
““seience.’’ 

The first speaker was George L. Wilson, of New 
York, representing the National Association of Mas- 
ter Roofers, who said that it is time for the Amer- 
ican people to get down to first principles and recog- 
nize that government exists primarily for two pur- 
poses; namely, to keep the peace and to maintain 
courts of justice; in other words, to guarantee and 
insure to all its citizens their rights under the con- 
stitution. ‘Is it not time,’’ he said, ‘‘for such a 
gathering as this to insist that our Government for 
a little while take its eyes off things away in the 
distance and give attention to the pressing needs 
right at home, then if it has any time to spare, take 
up international welfare work afterward?’’ 

Peter Beck, of Chicago, a retail lumberman, and 
vice president of the National Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, voiced a courteous but quite emphatic 
protest against manufacturers selling coal to their 
employees, thereby undermining the local retailers. 

arl A. Baer, who operates farms in Arkansas and 
Texas, said that the purchasing power of the South 
is not what it should be, and that manufacturers 
should coéperate with the farmers for the attain- 
ment of higher efficiency and greater production. 
He also said that 90 percent of the farmers of the 
country do not know the cost of producing the 
wheat, corn, cotton, pork and other products of 
their farms, and that a scientific study of produc- 
tion costs should be made. 

G. R. Meyereord, of Chicago, president of the 
Meyercord Co., said that in the agitation for shorter 
hours sufficient recognition had not been given the 
inventor as the greatest shortener of hours and 
lightener of labor in the world. He told of an in- 
vention in one of his plants that had permitted re- 
ducing the working day from ten to eight hours, 
with greater production and enlarged profits. He 
also told how excessive wages being paid in certain 
unskilled but thoroly organized trades was having 
an unfortunate effect in some industries. For ex- 
ample, in one of his plants, eleven apprentices whose 
training up to that point had cost the company at 
least $1,000 each, had quit to engage in unskilled 
but highly paid labor. 

J. J. Phoenix, of the Bradley Knitting Co., Dela- 
van, Wis., gave an interesting sidelight on the al- 
truistic international viewpoint of the administfa- 
tion. He had recently attended a meeting ad- 
dressed by Prof. Leith, who was attached to the 
peace commission as a geological expert. He said 
that Prof. Leith had told of deposits in various 
parts of the world of minerals essential to industry, 
some of them in this country, saying that in the new 
international era now dawning these essentials 
would be distributed with a view solely to the eco- 
nomic needs of the various nations. ‘‘This,’’ the 
professor said, ‘‘would doubtless result in closing 
some American industries, but we are big enough 
and rich enough to do it.’’ Strange to say, the 
unselfish and altruistic position taken by the pro- 
fessor, who doubtless does not have a cent invested 
in any industry at stake, was not received with un- 
qualified approval by the assembled manufacturers. 

C. M. Wilson, president of the Preservative Paint 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., and also president of the 
Allied Pacific Industries (Ine.), a manufacturers’ 
organization for promoting world trade, told of a 
trip he had recently made to the Orient, where he 
found some American goods on the markets, but 
not nearly as many as there should be. He said 
that the great demand thruout China is for cheap 
articles, and that Japan is striving to meet that de- 
mand for cheanness and ecorraling that market. 

A. E. Reynolds, Crawfordsville, Ind., representing 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, said that 
‘‘the erying need today is to get the truth to the 
people. A great majority of people are not capable 
of analyzing bare facts and drawing correct con- 
clusions therefrom, but must have them explained 


and elucidated.’’ He thought also that it is high 
time that the repressive hand of Government should 
be lifted from private business. 

Milo Campbell, Coldwater, Mich., president of the 
Board of Consolidated Farming, said that the right 
of private property is at stake in these days, and 
that the 40,000,000 of American farmers would be 
found solidly arrayed against the confiscation and 
nationalization of industries. He said that the 
farmers do not carry a red flag, but have one ban- 
ner only—Old Glory. He rapped President Wil- 
son’s conference to be held in October, wherein 
40,000,000 farmers are allowed but three represen- 
tatives, while organized labor has fifteen delegates. 

Thomas Hix, of Minneapolis, described a plan 
fostered by the manufacturers and business men 
of that city for providing a safety valve and anti- 
dote for agitators. The idea, in a nutshell, is to 
let the reds and radicals talk themselves out and 
then have some one refute their fallacies. To this 
end open forums are maintained in public parks, 
an hour being given for anyone to say what he 
pleases, within the law, and a half-hour for rebuttal. 
Illustrating the well known fact that much dan- 
gerous agitation results solely from ignorance, he 
cited witnessing a parade recently in which a soldier 
in uniform carried a banner reading, ‘‘ We demand 
the Plumb plan.’’ After the parade Mr. Hix took 
the soldier aside and asked him what the Plumb plan 
was. ‘‘Damfino,’’ said the soldier, ‘‘ but I know I 
get $4 for carrying this banner.’’ 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., said in part: 

‘“«This conference comes at a time when property 
rights are being assailed, and agitation of all kinds 
is rife. There is much talk of the high cost of liv- 
ing, but the main trouble is the cost of high living. 





Chairman of Resolutions Committee 


There is reckless expenditure on all sides. Produc- 
tion is curtailed by shortage of labor and by ineffi- 
cient labor. In the lumber industry it is only about 
55 percent of what it was in 1916. This shortage 
of production comes on top of a tremendous 
dammed-up demand, depleted stocks, and urgent 
need for lumber at home and abroad. Yet the trend 
in all major industries is toward shorter hours and 
further lessened production. Governmental price 
fixing will not remedy this situation. We must have 
production and yet more production, and less gov- 
ernmental interference with business.’’ 

Several other short talks were made, mostly re- 
iterating and emphasizing various phases of the sub- 
jects that had been discussed earlier in the evening. 


TUESDAY FORENOON 


Chairman Hastings being unable to be present at 
the opening of the Tuesday forenoon session 8S. M. 
Bickerstaff, of the Henderson Ames Co., Kalama- 
z00, Mich., presided. Referring to the demands of 
labor Mr. Bickerstaff said: ‘‘If an organized mi- 
nority can make such an impression upon legisla- 
tion and get what it wants, what could an organ- 
ized majority do? Many business men are too in- 
different to attend meetings like this and it is our 
job to get the message of this conference across to 
them as we return to the 36 States here repre- 
sented. ’? 

The first speaker on the morning program was 
J. P. Orr, president of the Potter Shoe Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who discussed the present day unrest 
from the retailer’s standpoint. ‘‘We must put busi- 
ness men in office,’’ said Mr. Orr, ‘‘but the great 
trouble is that business men are reluctant to enter 
politics. They must recognize the fact that in this 
day politics is business, and business is politics. 
There also must be more thoro organization of busi- 
ness men in all lines.’?’ 


Says Constitution Is Nation’s Bulwark 


The conference then listened with close attention 
and frequent applause to a splendid address by 
L. C. Boyle, attorney for several national lumber 
associations. After some opening pleasantries in 
his usual happy vein, Mr. Boyle proceeded to an- 
alyze the present situation. He said that there had 
been a perfect Niagara of talk, whereas the great 
thing needed is more production. ‘‘If everybody 
from hod carrier to president,’’ said he, ‘‘ would 
stop talking and get to work our country would be 
better served and the process of getting back to nor- 
mal conditions would be hastened. There is an ur- 
gent need for more houses, more lumber, more shoes, 
more everything. Beautiful phrases can not charm 
these commodities out of the ambient air. It is 
written in the Bible, ‘In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread.’ While we talk the wrecker 
and agitator is insiduously at work undermining 
the foundations of our Union.’ 

Mr, Boyle said that he had several conerete sug- 
gestions to offer, which he proceeded to outline in 
part as follows: 

One great difficulty is that we come to such meetings 
as this, pass splendid resolutions, go back home and 
get on our little job and let the stream pass by. There 
is one marked difference between a business men’s 
meeting and a laboring men’s meeting. They attend 
their meetings, talk, and then act. We go to our 
meetings, talk, and that is the end of it. 

One of the basic needs of the day is a revival of 
understanding touching the fact that we live under a 
constitutional form of government. Our constitution 
was the product of the minds of men deeply learned 
in the history of nations and endowed with great 
wisdom and common sense. Jefferson and the other 
framers of the constitution well understood the differ- 
ence between liberty and license. They knew that no 
government could survive that depended upon the 
whims of men. They thoroly understood that if the 
nation was to develop we must have ey: for the 
person and security for property, and with it all, we 
must have order. Is not the time fully ripe for the 
nation’s thought to be directed anew to the very charter 
of our form of government? We lose sight of the fact 
that this is a limited or constitutional democracy in 
which the will of the people is expressed thru duly 
elected representatives. 

Mr. Boyle here alluded to a matter which was the 
subject of a front page editorial in a recent issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, saying: 

In these days of loose talk by some lecturers and 
instructors in our universities and schools is not there 
danger that we forget the exact form of government 
under which we live, and drift? I believe that we 
should demand that no public or private school should 
be allowed to continue that does not include the con- 
stitution of the United States in its course of pe 
There should be instilled into the mind of every child 
and young person not only the love of liberty, but 
respect for the law and the constitution that makes it 
possible for liberty to endure. ‘There also should 
put on foot some plan for adequately instructing in the 
American principles of government those who come to 
us from foreign lands. 

Mr. Boyle also emphasized the thought that busi- 
ness men should give more attention to politics, 
‘saying that it is partly the fault of the business 
men themselves that so much legislation contrary 
to their interests is enacted. He advocated co- 
ordination in industry and organized understanding 
with the farmers. 

Mr. Boyle cited an instance that had come under 
his observation in Washington where a supposedly 
well informed business man (not connected with 
the lumber industry) was testifying before a Gov- 
ernment committee. He was asked, incidentally, 
whether he thought lumber production was on a 
normal scale, and replied that in his opinion it was. 
The next question was: ‘‘Then if lumber produc- 
tion is normal, are not the present prices of lum- 
ber evidence of profiteering on the part of the 
manufacturers?’’ The witness readily assented to 
this proposition. ‘‘Here was an instance,’’ said 
Mr. Boyle, ‘‘of a business man in one branch of 
industry giving erroneous testimony concerning an- 
other industry of which he knew absolutely nothing, 
thereby doing a grave injustice and injury to that 
industry. Do you think that with a team of mules 
you could drag out of a labor witness a damaging 
statement regarding any other branch of labor?’’ 

Mr. Boyle urged his hearers to do all in their 
power to encourage home owning, saying that it 
makes for patriotism and is one of the most effective 
antidotes for destructive doctrines. He also re- 
ferred to the hampering effect upon business of 
some of the provisions of the Sherman law, and 
urged that such legislation be passed as will permit 
the untrammeled development of legitimate busi- 
ness. 

Referring to the League of’ Nations Mr. Boyle 
said that he was not going to speak for or against 
it, but urged every man present not only to read 
the covenant carefully and make up his own mind, 
but to urge his neighbor to read it and to likewise 
form his conclusions, and then to let their senators 
know their opinions and wishes regarding it. 

Mr. Boyle’s address was received with prolonged 
applause, and a motion prevailed that it be printed 
in pamphlet form for wide distribution. 


Give Farmer’s and Packer’s Viewpoints 
’ The next speaker was T. E. Fleming, representing 
the Prairie Farmer, Chicago. He said: ‘‘The 
farmer is not for government ownership; he has 
had sufficient experience with the Federal opera- 
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tion of railroads.’’ Touching on the high cost of 
living Mr. Fleming said: ‘‘The farmer is begin- 
ning to object seriously to paying the cost of com- 
modities produced on the 8-hour basis with products 
of the farm produced on the basis of 12 and 14 
hours’ work. The farmer has an 8-hour day all 
right, but it means 8 hours in the forenoon and 8 
hours in the afternoon.’’ 

The morning session closed with an address by 
Thomas Creigh, general attorney of the Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, in which he said that the 
packing business seemed to have been selected by 
the Government as the ‘‘goat.’’ He also said that 
it apparently is part of the socialistic program to 
endeavor to nationalize some leading industry as 
an opening wedge and that the packing industry 
had been selected because it comes in close touch 
with all the people, its products finding place on 
every dinner table. He protested against the pro- 
posed licensing of food producing plants and 
showed how the continued operation of a great busi- 
ness enterprise with millions invested and employ- 
ing many thousands might depend upon the inter- 
pretation placed on some ordinary and legitimate 
business transaction by the arbitrary ruling of a 
Federal board, citing in this connection the pro- 
posed prohibition of resales within the trade if 
made at a profit, a procedure which he said was 
necessarily of frequent occurrence because of exi- 
gencies constantly arising in the trade. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Before resuming the regular program at the 
afternoon session Chairman Hastings called upon 
Garrison Babcock, representing the American So- 
ciety of Engineers, who offered the aid of his 
organization ‘‘to carry the message of the cap- 
tains of industry to labor in the latter’s own 
language.’’ 

The first speaker at the afternoon session was 
Charles Piez, president of the Link Belt Co., 
Chieago, whom the Chair introduced as the man 
‘*who built ships when the Government needed 
ships,’’ referring to his former connection with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. Piez, after summarizing the condition of 
unrest and the concessions made to labor during 
the war, and the attempts of labor to gain con- 
trol of the railroads, said: ‘‘It indicates that 

_ popular government, if its representatives lack 
courage, can be absolutely under the domination 


of an organized, selfish and unscrupulous min- 
ority.’’ The speaker commended the President 
and the Railroad Administration for the cour- 
ageous attitude assumed in the southwestern 
railroad strike, but regretted the promise to raise 
wages in case efforts to reduce the cost of living 
failed. 

Railway organizations, he declared, evidently 
have abandoned the fairness and consideration 
that characterized their actions for years and 
have forgotten that the possession of great 
power carries with it corresponding responsibili- 
ties. 

The attempts of labor, he said, to get a larger 
share of the profits of industry have resulted in 
a marked reduction of output, the heaviest 
shrinkage in output having occurred during the 
last year and a half. Also much of the increase 
in the costs of commodities, he said, has been due 
to a shortening of hours, involving a correspond- 
ing reduction in output. Wages based on out- 
put, he said, under safeguards against abuses 
should be established as a principle and accepted 
by labor organizations in industries where it has 
been discarded. 

Much of the unrest was doubtless due, the 
speaker said, to exaggerated notions of the pro- 
fits made by war industries; no account being 
taken of the outlays for buildings and equip- 
ment that had to be paid for out of profits. 
Much of the unrest is due also to the non-fulfil- 
ment of expectations growing out of the winning 
of the war. It was predicted that victory would 
bring a new order of things, new social condi- 
tions, new relations between employer and em- 
ployee in industry. Many of these statements 
were highly idealistic, but many people built 
high hopes upon them and there is naturally keen 
disappointment that some of the things promised 
have not come to pass. 

The speaker said he was not at all sure that 
the democratizing of an industry would solve 
the problems of labor and at the same time main- 
tain the health and prosperity of the enterprise. 
Prosperity, he said, depends upon keeping in- 
dustry in strong, healthy condition, continuing: 
**Codperative production, a form of completely 
democratized industry, has been demonstrated a 
failure. Governmental operation, another form 
of the same kind of management, has certainly 
not proved a success. Let us, therefore, resist 


any experiment or tendencies that will weaken 
and ultimately destroy the vigor and success of 
American industry.’’ 

Referring to methods of profit sharing, Mr. 
Piez said that form is best that gives to the 
worker an immediate additional return on work 
that is within his own control and does not 
force him to wait until the end of the year for 
an indefinite share in an uncertain profit. In- 
terest in the ownership of a business undoubted- 
ly has a steadying effect upon labor, but this 
interest must be earned by thrift and sacrifice 
and not demanded as a right. 


In closing, the speaker said: 


I believe that the biggest problem industrial manage- 
ment faces today is the labor and production problem, 
that it transcends in importance the sales and the 
financial problems and that it is worthy of the exclu- 
sive and direct attention of the chief executive. 

Many of the so called remedies are but substitues for 
the direct contact and attention which the chief execu- 
tive, amid the pressure of other duties, is unable to give. 
My suggestion,to the executives of the industries is to 
get back in touch with employment, production and 
wage problems until a solution applicable in your case 
is found and delegate to others the supervision of sales, 
finance and general policies which now absorb all avail- 
able time. 

When the speaker had concluded, a motion 
was made and earried that the address be pub- 
lished in full and given the greatest possible cir- 
culation. 

Resolutions Committee Reports 


The next on the program was the report of the 
, resolutions committee, of which Mr. Piez was 
chairman. Mr. Piez read all the resolutions and 
then returned to them to be acted upon singly. 
With minor changes most of them were passed with- 
out discussion. When, however, one was reached 
that dealt with the right of farmers to be 
exempt from antitrust prosecution, considerable 
objection was made because it was considered 
‘*special pleading.’’ As a solution, a subcom- 
mittee was appointed to retire with the resolu- 
tions committee and bring forth a substitute reso- 
lution. When this resolution was reported it was 
passed without delay. The substance of the reso- 
lutions as passed appears on the front page of this 
issue. 

After the resolutions had been disposed of 
President Felt, of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, spoke a few words of farewell and 
the conference adjourned. 





EASTERN FORESTRY EXPERTS CONFER 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—The New England for- 
estry conference of lumbermen and timber owners 
held under the auspices of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire forests, opened here last 
Monday. There were a number of prominent speak- 
ers, several interesting reports, stirring speeches 
and much heated controversy. Col. Henry S. 
Graves, chief of the Forest Service, presided. His 
paper on the ‘‘ Public Control of Private Forests’’ 
evoked heated comment. 

On the first day W. L. Hall, of the United States 
Forest Service, spoke on ‘‘ Forest Acquisition Un- 
der the Weeks Act,’’ and James Richard Carter, of 
Boston, C. 8S. De Forest, of New Haven, and Presi- 
dent Charles L. Pack also spoke. 

President Pack said in part that this country has 
only a quarter of its original forest left and this is 
disappearing three times as fast as it it being re- 
produced and the future supply of timber can only 
come from a practicable forest policy worked out 
between foresters and timber owners and lum- 
bermen. He said Germany built its military empire 
on a financial foundation by its forests; that we 
have no adequate forest policy and England, France, 
Germany and Japan are far ahead of us in this 
line. Such a policy is impossible without codpera- 
tion with timber holders, who own 97 percent of our 
standing timber, he said. He declared that if we 
wish to make a man reforest his land we must make 
it pay him, as other countries do. 

Col. Graves urged an extension of public forest 
holdings by the influence of Federal and State 
governments to take up a bigger program for the 
acquisition of privately owned timberlands. He 
said municipalities and quasi-public institutions 
must have a part in this. He advocated a system 
of taxation of private lands which would encourage 
reforesting on non-agricultural lands with liberal 
fire protection to these lands as well as to standing 
timber. , 

Grave revelations regarding decreasing timber 
supplies in the New England States were brought 
forth by the reports of the New England State for- 
esters. 

F. W. Rane, Massachusetts State forester, de- 
clared in that State the forested area, that is, land 
that can neither be classed as tillage or pasture, 
totaled 3,000,000 acres or 60 percent of the State’s 
area. He said not over 20 percent of the cut-over 


lands were restocking naturally with a desirable 
species of timber and not over 5 percent of the cut- 
over pine lands naturally reproduced. He said in 
the last ten years the State forestry department 


had set out 10,000 acres of trees and other State 
departments have planted 4,000 acres, while private 
owners have added about 8,000 acres, and lumber 
companies have planted about 3,000 acres more. He 
said the Bay State had about 25,000 acres of ar- 
tifically reforested land but should have more. 

Forester Hirst of New Hampshire said he did not 
know exactly the area of timberland there but is 
working on a survey. He said there were between 
700,000 and 1,000,000 acres of waste land and from 
50,000 to 75,000 acres were cut over each year. 

Forester Colby of Maine said that State has 15,- 
000,000 acres of timberland, of which 10,000,000 
acres are in the forestry district. He predicted that 
in twenty-five years there will be little merchant- 
able spruce in Maine. He said seven-eighths of 
the virgin growth of the State and one-half of the 
second growth has been cut over. 

Forester Hastings of Vermont stated there are 
4,000,000 acres of land suitable for timber there, 
with 2,000,000 acres of cut-over land coming back 
timber and 1,000,000 acres for which there is no 

ope. 

In Connecticut, according to the report of State 
Forester Filley, there are 1,500,000 acres of tim- 
berland and with the present rate of cutting the 
supply of good timber would last about fifteen 
years, 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADVISERS CHART TOUR 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave out this 
week the itinerary of Maj. David T. Mason and 





his assistants for the trip they are making relative 
to the Forest Industries questionnaire. It is as 
follows: 


Milwaukee, Wis., Pfister Hotel, Sept. 29, 30. 

St. Paul, Minn., Hotel St. Paul, Oct. 1, 2. 

Spokane, Wash., Hotel Davenport, Oct. 8, 9. 

Seattle, Wash., Hotel Washington, Oct. 10, 11. 

Portland, Ore., Multnomah Hotel, Oct. 13, 14. 

San Francisco, Calif., Chamber of Commerce, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, Oct. 17, 18. 

Denver, Colo., Brown Palace Hotel, Oct. 22. 

Kansas City, Mo., Hotel Baltimore, Oct. 24, 25. 

Memphis, Tenn., Gayoso Hotel, Oct. 27, 28. 

Houston, Tex., Hotel Rice, Oct. 30, 31. 

New Orleans, La., Grunewald Hotel, Nov. 4, 5. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Mason Hotel, Nov. 7, 8. 

Asheville, N. C., Lagren Hotel, Nov. 12, 13. 

Norfolk, Va., Monticello Hotel, Oct. 17, 18. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sinton Hotel, Oct, 20, 21. 

Detroit, Mich., Hotel Ponchartrain, Oct. 23, 24. 
Pr ae N. Y., 323 State Education Building, Oct. 


Portland, Me., Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 30, 31. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB IN FALL MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 10.—The first fall meet: 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, which 
was held last night at a local hotel, brought out a 
good attendance in spite of the torrid weather. 

Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, suggested an 
active canvass for new members, which was heartily 
concurred in. 

William 8. Partington, secretary and treasurer 
of the club and chairman of the river and rail 
committee, reported that the various railroads 
would in a short time establish a flat rate on 
lumber and logs instead of the milling-in-transit 
rate that has prevailed for the last few years. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., as 
chairman, reported for the entertainment com- 
mittee. Daniel Wertz, of the codperative com- 
mittee, in an interesting talk said that all the 
agitation against the socalled high cost of living 
was having some effect in his belief. He said there 
had been a tendency for certain grades of lumber 
to drop slightly in prices during the last week or 
so. In his opinion, the acme of high prices has 
been reached, and during the next year there 
will be a lot of lumber manufactured in the United 
States; but no serious reduction will take place 
during the next six months. 

M. H. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was a visitor at the meeting and made 
a talk on trade conditions in general. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, 
said he had been unable to get either the Louis- 
ville & Nashville or the Illinois Central railroad 
to install a thru sleeper between this city and 
Memphis. He now is trying to have a thru 
sleeper installed between Evansville and Cincinnati 
by way of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Railroad. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 12. 





BEForE accepting jobs on farms young men who 
have been in the army or navy are demanding 
shower baths and fresh-air sleeping quarters. One 
report from an eastern farming section says that 
80 percent of the former soldiers and sailors who 
return to farm work are more insistent upon baths 
and fresh air than they are upon even the matter 
of wages. Life in the camps has established new 
ideas of living in the minds of these men, and 
wise farmers will do well to supply any deficiencies 
in these particulars that may stand in the way of 
getting and holding good men. 
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EASTERN LUMBER SALESMEN MEET 


Trade Conditions in Europe Reviewed and Outlook for Export Business Examined — Probable Course of 
Lumber Prices Forecasted in Analysis of Basic Factors 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 8.—The Eastern Lum- 
ber Salesmen’s Association held another of its 
meetings last Friday night, and this one, like so 
many others, developed some very good stuff. It 
was the first meeting since spring and, while many 
are still on the vacation lists and others are busy 
digging for lumber in the South, there was a good 
attendance. President H. C. Magruder and Secre- 
tary E. C. Strong were on the job as usual. 

The first matter taken up was the opinion in the 
minds of the public that the increase in the cost of 
lumber was the cause of the high price of building, 
and was causing a slackening off in this line. Gil- 
bert B. Woodhull opened the subject for discussion 
by reading some articles and clippings, and all 
seemed to feel that they should do some missionary 
work in correcting this wrong opinion; for it was 
shown that lumber had advanced less than most 
other building materials. 

A very able article on the export trade was then 
read by J. W. Turnbull, of this city, as follows: 


Your president kindly gave me the opportunity to say 
a few words to you about the lumber export business 
and the prospects for its development. Considering 
the fact that our export business is largely dependent 
upon the large international questions which the peace 
conference has been studying during the last six 
months, with an American representation alone of 
approximately 1,400 people, you will readily under- 
stand that I hesitate to express my opinions. Despite 
all the work and effort expended by the powers of the 
world to bring about a satisfactory peace, we today 
are receiving an illustration in our own Senate of the 
difficulties involved therein. 

It was my good fortune to be a member of the 
committee sent abroad to investigate the general lum- 
ber conditions. It was a pleasure to study the Euro- 
pean conditions as we saw them, and altho we could 
not come to positive conclusions relative to the future 
of the American export lumber business, as everything 
depends upon the policy of our Government, we could 
reach basic conclusions from which to form general 
ideas as to what that future may be. 

It was conclusively demonstrated to us that this 
country on the surface went into the war from a hu- 
manitarian standpoint but in reality because we could 
not keep out of it. Conditions in Europe had reached 
a stage where we had to extend our every effort in 
behalf of our Allies in order to protect the future of 
this nation. At the time we entered the war our 
European allies were completely discouraged and it 
was necessary for us to bolster them in order that they 
might win. Had they lost our position would have 
been intolerable. 

There is a feeling on the part of all European coun- 
tries today that we, during the first three years of the 
war, profiteered at the expense of those countries who 
were fighting our battles. They feel that we have 
accumulated a large amount of wealth and that the 
world’s financial power has been transferred to this 
country, due to their having fought our cause. They 
feel that we hold a large amount of gold and other 
securities which by right belong to them and that we 
should share our proportionate amount of expense in 
the conducting of the whole war. We must take this 
point seriously into consideration as we look forward 
to the development of our foreign trade. When we 
entered the war our Allies were willing to accept any- 
thing and give us credit. They were desperate. To- 
day conditions have changed. We have successfully 
completed a great political war, but we need not 
expect that our Allies will be allied with us in our 
struggle for dominance in the commerce of the world. 
They are determined to get back that which they have 
lost and our inexperience will be a wonderful asset 
in their favor. 

In spite of the opinion of our President that it was 
essential that we advocate a League of Nations and 
that we dictate the policy of our European Allies in 
the remapping of Europe, I feel that we would have ac- 
complished more and retained our high position on 
sounder ground had we refrained from attempting to 
dictate the policies of Europe. I feel that we are 
today pursuing a hazardous policy, which may place us 
in an embarrassing position, We are today oe 
the policy of this nation for generations to come, anc 
it hardly seems right to me that it should be placed 
entirely in the hands of one man to make this de- 
cision. 7 

A Few of the Problems Facing Us 


Our domination of the money market may not be an 
unmitigated blessing. We have much to learn and 
that from old masters who will be in competition with 
us. Our money values are today higher than others, 
but the balance of trade has been in our favor for so 
long that foreign exchange has reached a low level. 
You will understand what this means when you take 
into consideration that the pound sterling prior to 
the war was on a $4.78 basis, that is to our $5. Today 
it has reached a basis of $4.20. 

You, of course, realize that the British Empire is a 
maritime nation and has practically controlled the 
world’s commerce up to this time. Regardless of prices 
at which she can manufacture material, she is in a 
position today to ship her goods to other countries 
than this and secure a margin of 60 cents on every 

5 we might ship. This applies to other European 
countries only in greater ratio. She can today manu- 
facture and ship to this country and altho her goods 
may cost her as much as our goods she would be se- 
curing a very handsome profit on our present tariffs. 
You will understand what this means to Germany, 
when the mark has dropped to about 6 cents. 

We were advised in England by two or three of the 
most prominent bankers there that they expected 
English exchange to fall to $4. Under existing condli- 
tions it is not to the interest of the European coun- 
tries to protect the exchange, and you will therefore 
realize that this country must take some action if it 
intends to remain in the foreign trade. We must 
naturally expect to see a tremendous influx of foreign 
made material of all kinds, for this is the only country 








to whom Europe can ship merchandise and receive 
gold in return. Values will never be as low as they 
were prior to the war, either here or abroad. All 
moneys are inflated today. We may expect keen com- 
petition and we will have conditions against us until 
such time as our Government takes some action to 
protect our commerce. 

During the war we developed our manufacturing fa- 
cilities unprecedentedly. We are today in position 
to produce more than we can consume at home in 
practically all branches of trade. You will understand 
that we must therefore do everything in our power to 
develop our foreign trade. 

I am firmly convinced that the heavy demand from 
Great Britains this spring for good lumber, par- 
ticularly in hardwoods, had a very serious effect 
on the prices of this class of material. This demand 
has fallen off recently due to an undue amount of 
stock having been shipped on consignment and ex- 
change having worked against it. 1 am sure that this 
is having an effect upon our own market at this time. 

The American lumber manufacturer today must have 
foreign outlet to secure the true benefit from his in- 
dustry which his efforts entitle him to. This is due 
to the American lumber industry being very elastic 
and our production governed to a large extent by 
prices secured. This condition applies under normal 
circumstances but does not affect things as seriously 
today on account of the shortage of labor. We must 
shortly return to normal. It therefore behooves us 
to do everything in our power to develop the foreign 
lumber trade along sound lines, 


The Position in Europe 


Europe must have our lumber and her demands 
will be tremendous. Both Great Britain and France 
are dead commercially. England is struggling thru a 
state of readjustment. France today is awaiting the 
final decision of the peace conference, or the results to 
be obtained therefrom. She feels she has fought a 
good fight and deserves a holiday. Europe will en- 
deavor to observe the greatest economy in order to 
recuperate and her natural tendency will be to use 
only such American products as she can not well do 
without. 

The devastated regions will not require the amount 
of lumber which was expected—that is immediately. 
We expected large quantities of stock would be re 
quired for temporary construction. This is not the 
case, Families have been driven from the devastated 
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regions and a great many of them have settled in 
southern France. They will naturally return to their 
old homes at such time as they can be accommodated, 
but this process will come about slowly. Many of the 
devastated sections have been so completely destroyed 
that there would be no employment for them should 
they return. In the sections fought over the hardest 
the land has been destroyed. The natural tendency in 
France is to build of stone and brick. The amount of 
lumber required in proportion to the amount of work 
done will be small. 

On the other hand, the railroads of France and 
Belgium are in a deplorable condition and they will 
have to be rebuilt thruout. They will require new 
rolling stock, bridges and so forth. This is a tre- 
mendous item. They required early this year 8,000,- 
000 sleepers or ties for temporary construction alone. 
The mining districts will be reconstructed promptly ; 
but everything takes time in France. 

France’s forests are operated on the forestry princi- 
ple and they allow a certain percentage cut each year. 
They allowed the United States Government, as well 
as their other Allies, to cut timber ten years in ad- 
vance of schedule. France will produce practically no 
lumber for the next ten years. The United Kingdom 
has cut timber never intended for commercial use 
and its production will be practically nil for a great 
many years. We may expect heavy shipments from the 
Baltic, but Russia may not be considered a competi- 
tive nation for the next five to eight years. 

The lumber export business is not as complicated as 
most exporters imply. It is largely a wholesale propo- 
sition. The average lumberman ships his material over 
a radius of 300 to 3,000 miles. The exportation of 
lumber simply means the shipment of this material 
possibly 3,000 additional miles, with a transfer from 
rail to steamer involved. Those wishing to enter the 
business must be thoroly familiar with transportation, 
both water and rail; also the facilities for handling 


the material at terminal points both in this country 
and abroad. 

The greatest difficulty we have to face is our un- 
familiarity with what is required and the methods of 
doing business abroad. You of course realize that time 
is required to receive communications from abroad. 
You will further understand that when time elapses 
misunderstandings increase. It is therefore essential 
in the exportation ef lumber to see that all contracts 
are thoroly understood prior to shipment, and that 
parties shipping the material do everything in their 
power to see that the stock is shipped exactly in 
conformance with requirements. 

The Overseas Importers Are Apprehensive 

A feeling has grown up in Europe that many of our 
lumbermen are inclined to resort to sharp practices 
and take advantage of technicalities. This feeling is 
not due to any intentional action on the part of the 
American lumbermen but to their being misinformed 
in some cases and in others not being thoroly familiar 
with just what is required, and their taking a chance 
on making shipments according to their own ideas. 
In order to develop a successful foreign business these 
features must be eliminated and it is therefore of ut- 
most importance that each firm undertaking such 
business first thoroly investigate the situation and 
find out definitely, prior to making shipment, what is 
required. 

I believe that the American exporter must have his 
own representative in Europe, as well as in South 
American countries, and personally find out exactly 
what is required. He must develop his foreign sales 
organization almost as extensively as the domestic 
one. A foreign representative must positively know 
how to speak the French language and it is also de- 
sirable that he have a knowledge of the Spanish, as 
the South American trade will no doubt develop more 
rapidly than the European. The exchange situation 
is far more favorable in South America than in 
Kurope. 

The keynote to the whole proposition is transporta- 
tion and salesmanship. You know how hard it is to 
develop successful sales by mail. The tendency of the 
American exporter of lumber has been to develop his 
business thru the mails and by scale and in most cases 
the foreign buyer has never met the principal with 
whom he is doing business. He has drawn his con- 
clusions thru the mail. There will be a large opening 
for first class salesmen and they must make the Amer- 
ican export lumber business. I firmly believe that the 
opportunity is upon us and many of you here present 
can go into this trade if you so desire. 


Lumber Price Situation Analyzed 


Secretary Strong, whose prognostications last 
winter proved since to be correct, read the follow- 
ing as his opinion of what the lumber trade may 
look for now: 


We have seen unprecedented conditions during the 
last several months, but even at this late stage of 
the game there are many who ask the seemingly fool- 
ish question: ‘Are lumber prices going to stick?” 

It has been our good fortune to view conditions from 
all angles, from the producing side as well as the con- 
suming side and the answer can be spelled in but few 
words: Production must increase to a point where 
manufacturing plants will have a surplus of dry stock 
with no market before prices can possibly come down. 
Does any thinking man believe this can take place in 
anywhere near a reasonable length of time? 

There is not one manufacturing plant in the United 
States with anywhere near a norma! stock, let alone a 
surplus, and even today their production is greatly 
curtailed not only by a scarcity of labor but also by an 
inefficient class of labor which does not produce to 
maximum capacity. 

We have nearly exhausted the best period this year 
as far as weather conditions are concerned and bad 
weather affects materially the production of lumber. 
We are today facing one of the greatest car shortages 
the country has ever seen. Car shortages prevent 
sawmills from securing logs; they increase the sawmill 
man’s overhead and they threaten the production, 
and it is a recognized fact that they increase the 
price of one’s product. We are also starting at the 
unionizing of sawmill and wood crews with the ac- 
companying 8-hour day. Heavy taxes are on us, our 
overhead is constantly increasing and in many in- 
stances our operating costs have tripled since pre-war 
prices prevailed. j 

During the last few weeks there seems to have been 
a tendency to stabilize prices in many items, due 
possibly in many instances to the fact that some 
manufacturers considered that a legitimate profit could 
be maintained on the present basis providing cost did 
not rise further, but even today indications point to 
higher costs and prices must be proportionate to keep 
a healthy condition in the industry. 

Demand Is Beyond Supply 

Looking back to the Civil War we find that it took 
something like thirteen years before prices came to 
pre-war levels. There is hardly any comparison with 
the conflict just passed, but at that time the United 
States had the resources of the werld to draw upon. 
Generally speaking, business has not boomed in this 
country as it will, for buyers everywhere have been 
pursuing the hand-to-mouth policy. This may have 
been good judgment, but it is a recognized fact that 
you can not sell what you have not got and the ques- 
tion today is one of getting the goods. The world’s 
shelves, including our own, are bare. The consumption 
of manufactured articles in America is greater than 
ever before. People everywhere are buying better 
goods and a greater amount of them. It has been 
brought to our attention that in one furniture center 
alone enough orders were booked at a recent exposition 
to take every piece of stock manufactured and every 
available piece of lumber in that section to fill these 
orders. If this is true—and it comes from a reliable 
source—stop and consider what conditions are every- 
where else but in this furniture district and what it 
means generally. Stop and consider for a minute the 
replacement alone without future demand. 


Lumber Prices Will Remain Very Firm 


More foreigners are leaving this country than are 
eoming in. High wages are being paid in Europe, 
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higher in many instances than in this country. Should 
we fear the competition from foreign made goods? Our 
export business does not place its future in the re- 
building of areas devastated by the war but in secur- 
ing permanent trade. Our industries have expanded 
largely during the war and many new trades have been 
perfected, such as ship building, dye making, toy mak- 
ing etc., all having a tendency to make a market for 
our raw materials. New wealth has come to us in the 
form of much increased crops. There is no stock of 
manufactured articles of any kind. There is a strong 
demand. This demand will increase and production is 
nowhere near normal. These conditions affect the 
lumber industry directly and indirectly. Whether your 
customers be consumers, retailers or jobbers of lum- 
ber, if they are at all pessimistic because the price of 
something which they buy has increased $5 during the 
last week or ten days, get them away from the idea 






that it is going back $5. Let them analyze the situ- 
ation and be mighty careful their competitor does not 
get the stock first, for they are going to find the price 
of lumber mighty firm, with an upward tendency if 
any; but the supreme question is, Are they going to be 
able to secure their needed stock? 

Secretary Strong announced that several applica- 
tions for salesmen had been received by its free 
employment service, and in at least two cases the 
positions had been filled satisfactorily to both the 
interested persons. He suggested that the associa- 
tion place classified advertisements in the trade 
papers so that this service might be more generally 
known and its usefulness broadened. 

Several applications for membership were an- 


nounced, those which had been favorably acted on 
by the membership committee being J. 8S. Hickok, 
of the Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Hutchinson, 
West Va.; J. W. Turnbull, of the lumber concern of 
the same name, Philadelphia, and Joseph H. Sykes, 
representing William Schuette & Co. in this section. 
Others were in hand which had not yet been acted 
on by the committee. This brings the membership 
up to nearly 100, and shows an increase for the 
fiscal year of 45 percent, with only five months gone, 
and three summer months included in them. The 
association expects to double its membership be- 
fore the next annual meeting. 








Sept. 17—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Sept. 17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. 

Sept. 19—Joint meeting executive committee and dis- 
trict presidents Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sept. 23-24—General meeting to launch a National As- 
sociation of Building Trades Employers, Chicago. 

Sept. 25—North Carolina Pine Association, O’Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

weit ~Teelitiaieeienaties Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 

is. 

Sept. 30—Oct. 8—International Trade Conference, 
auspices Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8S. A., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Oct. 6-7T—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 8-10—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Commodore Hotel, New York City. Semiannual. 
Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 


Oct, 15-1T—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

tes glee maaan Forestry Conference, Indianapolis, 
nd. . 

Oct. 23—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Fall meeting. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


NorFo.k, VA., Sept. 8.—Announcement has been 
made that the regular monthly meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association will be held Sept. 
25, at Greensboro, N. C., at the O’Henry Hotel. 
This is the first time the organization has ever met 
in that city. Inasmuch as a number of members 
of the association are located in the Greensboro 
section of North Carolina and in contiguous sec- 
tions of Virginia and South Carolina it is thought 
that this meeting place will be convenient for all. 
Members are urged to write in advance for reserva- 
tions at the hotel if they contemplate attending this 
meeting. 


WESTERN FORESTERS TO MEET 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 6—A two-day meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion will be held at the Multnomah Hotel, this city, 
Oct. 6 and 7. On the first day the standardization 
committee will make its report and a number of 
important subjects will be discussed such as: 
‘*Progress of Fire Protection in Logging Opera- 
tions’’; ‘‘ Airplane Patrol’’; ‘‘Centralization in 
Purchase Equipment’’; ‘‘Review of Progress in 
Fire Fighting and Protection Methods.’’ Amend- 
ments to the fire laws etc., that have been recently 
made will also be discussed. 

On the second day which has been designated as 
the ‘‘Forest Industry Conference’’ a number of 
subjects of interest to lumbermen will be discussed 
including: ‘‘ Reorganization of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association’’; ‘‘New Rev- 
enue Laws Affecting Incomes and Profits ete.’’ 

Members of the organization in any way inter- 
ested in these and kindred subjects are urged to 
be present and bring their representatives. 

IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE ANNUAL 

Announcement has been made by E. W. McCul- 
lough, secretary and general manager of the Na- 
tional Implement & Vehicle Association, that the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the organization 
will be held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, Oct. 
15, 16 and 17. A varied program dealing with 
after the war problems has been prepared. Vital 
questions which confront American industry will 
be handled, including such subjects as the financing 
of foreign trade, standardization, costs and a re- 
view of the labor situation. Important phases of 
the development of the farm implement industry 
will also be discussed. Many men prominent with- 
in the industry and other lines will lead in the in- 
terpretation of these subjects. 

Members of the association are urged to bring 
the ladies of their families for there will be a num- 
ber of excellent social and entertainment features. 

The members of the farm wagon department of 
the association will meet in the Hotel LaSalle on 
Sept. 17 to listen to an address of William L. Hall, 
on the relations of the United States Forest Service 
to the manufacturers of wagons and other vehicles. 
Mr. Hall is assistant forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and is expected to dis- 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


cuss particularly the future of the wood material 
supply. He will make special reference to hickory, 
oak and box board supply. Questions affecting 
costs and the material situation are other topics 
that will come up for discussion, including ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Ethics in Competition.’’ 


ANNOUNCES SAFETY CONGRESS PROGRAM 


New Or.EAns, LA., Sept. 8.—The following pro- 
gram for the woodworking sectional meetings of the 
eighth annual Safety Congress, to be held at the Ho- 
tel Statler, in Cleveland, Ohio, on Oct. 1-4, was 
made public today by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, whose secretary-manager, J. Rhodes, is 
serving as chairman of the section. Mr. Rhodes 
has taken a leading part in preparing the pro- 
gram and arranging for the papers and discussions, 
being assisted by W. Graham Cole, the Southern 
Pine Association’s director of safety and indus- 
trial relations: 

First Session, Oct. 3 


Reports of chairman, secretary, committees and ap- 
pointment of nominating committees. 
Addresses ; 


— a. m.—Safety in Operating Yards. (Discus- 
sion. 
10:15 a. m.—Methods of Securing Coéperation of 
Workmen in Using Safeguards. Helger Jensen, man- 
ager inspection and rating bureau, Maryland Casualty 
Co., Baltimore. 

Discussion by L. A. King, superintendent Kuhlman 
Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

11 a. m.—Hazards in Box Manufacturing Plants. 
C. R. Miller, operating manager Rathborn, Hair & 
Ridgeway, Chicago. (Discussion.) 

11:30 a. m.—General discussion, questions and an- 
swers. 

Second Session, Oct. 4 


Report of nominating committee. 
Addresses : 


9:30 a. m.—Accidents in Logging Operation and 
How They May Be Reduced. James Boyd, New Orleans. 
(Discussion. ) 

10:15 a. m.—Does It Pay to Employ Safety Engi- 
neers in the Woodworking Industry? Hon. T. J. Duffy, 
Ohio State Industrial Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 
(Discussion.) 

11 a. m.—Accident Prevention in Canadian Wood- 
working Plants. Frank Hawkins, secretary Lumber- 
met Safety Association, Ottawa, Canada. (Discus- 
sion. 

11:30 a. m.—General discussion, questions and an- 
swers. 





et 


SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS PROGRAM 


AnTIGO, Wis., Sept. 9.—The program for the 
Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress to 
be held in this city Sept. 26-27-28, has been ar- 
ranged practically complete as follows: 

Friday Morning, Sept. 26 

We welcome you—Charles W. Fish, 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis. 

Address of welcome in behalf of Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association—George N. 
Harder, president Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib 
Lake, Wis. 

When Good Fellows Get Together—G. C. Robson, 
president Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress, Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis. 

Harmonizing Human Selfishness—A. L. 
president Medford Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Friday Afternoon, Sept. 26 

Why We Like You—Charles F. Kellogg, president 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis. 

The Lumber Journal and the Lumber Industry— 
EK. W. Meeker, Chicago; A. L. Ford, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago; Hugh K. Taylor, St. Louis; J. T. Hay- 
den, Minneapolis ; B. A, Johnson, Chicago. 

The Function of the Wholesaler—L. Germain, presi- 
dent National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ers, The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

What the Future Holds-—W. L. Saunders, president 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Cum- 
mer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, Mich. 

Friday Evening, Sept. 26 

Banquet and entertainment provided by the Antigo 
and Lanelade County lumbermen, . A. Goodman, of 
the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis., will act as 
toastmaster. Ex-Congressman FE, A. Morse, of Antigo, 
and other prominent speakers will address you. 

Saturday Morning, Sept. 27 

, Supply and Demand; Its Present Relations—Charles 
R. Abbott, Abbott & Wagner, Cadillac, Mich. 

How It Looks. to the Salesman—A,. C. Blixberg, 
Bigelow-Cooper Co., Bay City, Mich. 


president 


Osborn, 


The Industrial Consumer of Wood—Speaker to be 
announced later. 

The Value of a Lumber Dollar—Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager National 
Association, Chicago. 

Progress Made by the Sales Department—W. H. Sill, 
Brown Land & Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ 





Saturday Afternoon, Sept. 27 
Coéperation in the Sales Department—J. EB. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. 
My Ideals of a Sales Organization—FEdward Hines, 
president Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 
As I See It—Speaker to be announced later, 


Saturday Evening, Sept. 27 


Feature entertainment will be provided by the Antigo 
and Langlade County lumbermen. [Je sure to arrange 
to stay over for this evening, as well as to be there on 
Sunday morning for the Sunday features, and you will 
be more than repaid. 


Sunday Morning, Sept. 28 


Special log train will leave Antigo for the Bass Lake 
camps of the Langlade Lumber Co, 
12:30 p. M.—Special camp dinner served in regular 


camp style. 

2:00 Pp. M.—Sarah Mildred Wilmar, the noted 
lyceum and chenutauqua lecturer, will give her address, 
“As I Saw Oui Boys in France.” Miss Wilmar was 
gassed twice while doing first line trench work for the 
boys, and several times escaped serious injury by a 
mere hair’s breadth. She has a very wonderful story to 
tell you and tells it in a wonderfully inspiring manner. 
You will always regret it if you do not stay over Sun- 
day to hear this address. 

3:30 p. M.—Special features in woodcraft, including 
log rolling contests, log sawing contests, and other 
features that can be produced only by the genuine 
lumberjack. Special train will return to Antigo in 
time to catch all trains north and south on Sunday 
evening. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEETING DATED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
CapiuLac, Micu., Sept. 11.—Secretary J. C. 
Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, announces that the fall meeting of the 
association will be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
on Oct. 23. 


BOX MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

Secretary W. D. Burr, of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, announces that the 
twentieth semiannual convention of this organiza- 
tion will be held at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, October 8, 9 and 10. Secretary Burr is 
anxious to have a large attendance at this meeting 
and a cordial invitation is being extended to non- 
members to attend. 











MEET TO CONSIDER QUESTIONNAIRE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Sept. 9.—An_ important 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion will be held here at the Hotel Mason on Tues- 
day morning, Sept. 23, according to an announce- 
ment sent out by Secretary E. C, Harrell. A num- 
ber of matters of considerable importance will be 
brought to the attention of the members, among 
which will be the questionnaire that is to be issued 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is urged 
that the entire membership make plans to attend 
this meeting. 


CINCINNATI CLUB’S LAST 1919 OUTING 


CincINNATI, OnIO, Sept. 9.—With the thermom- 
eter at ninety the entertainment committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club changed its first fall meeting 
from a routine business session to an outing at the 
grounds of the Miami Boat Club, and, seventy-two 
strong, went to a chicken dinner and sports suitable 
for the weather. 

At the dinner session railroad legislation was 
discussed and it was decided to follow the lead of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, and the 
rail and river committee of the club was directed 
to confer with the league’s president, Guy M. 
Frear. 

President Miles J. Byrns, who presided at the 
dinner, was authorized to name a committee to look 
into port conditions in connection with export busi- 
ness. It was felt that there were enough ships but 
that what was needed was better distribution. The 
committee is to take the matter up first with D. C. 
Van Zandt, general agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, to see what could be done about 





_ having assigned to Norfolk and Newport News, 


Va., more ships for the lumber trade. 

It was decided that this would be the last outing 
of the year and that the next meeting shall be held 
according to regular schedule, on Oct. 6. 
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DETROIT WELCOMES NATIONAL RETAILERS 


Co-operation Between All Branches of the Industry Is Keynote of Convention — National Problems Are 
Considered—Campaign for Larger Membership and Increased Support Urged 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 11.—This metropolis, 
which its own residents describe as beautiful and 
dynamic, a claim that its visitors readily admit, 
gave a grand reception today to members of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association when 
they convened at tue Hotel Pontchartrain for their 
third annual meeting. Tho only tliree years old, 
this retail organization is no longer in toddling 
clothes, judging from the attendance, which was 
large and enthusiastic. The convention room on 
the twelfth floor of the hotel was filled when Presi- 
dent John J. Comerford, of Detroit, called the 
gathering to order promptly at 10 o’clock. The 
visitors, who came from all centers of the United 
States where retailers of lumber live and thrive, 
were welcomed to the City of the Straits by J. A. 
Braun, vice president of the Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, who in part said: 

We want you to make yourselves at home everywhere 
in the city. We want you to see our parks and boule- 
vards, the beauties of our river, lakes and suburbs. 
We want you to inspect the great plants and institu- 
tions which have won for Detroit the title “dynamic,” 
the city where great things are accomplished daily and 
yet where life is worth living. Especially we want you 
to call and inspect our yards and mills. We are facing 
here in Detroit today every problem in the lumber 
industry. In your visits to our places of business as 
well as at the convention proper, you may help us 
answer trying questions which we are being asked to 
meet. 

The welcome of Mr. Braun was not the only one, 
because the Detroit retailers had Mayor James 
Cousens, and incidentally a mayor the city is not 
ashamed of, present in turning over the key to the 
city. He jocularly expressed the hope that it would 
let the visitors into places that the chief executive 
himself could not enter. He told the retailers 
the day had come when a league or dealers is not 
only desirable but necessary, when the league re- 
sulted in the welfare of the community and was 
not a league to rob the people thru prices beyond 
reasonable profit. He told those present something 
about the city over which he presides, saying it 
was the greatest industrial city in America to- 
day, where problems were so handled that Bol- 
shevism, race riots, and disturbances were not 
present because the city solved such problems with 
a tolerance for its fifty different nationalities. He 
said Detroiters had a high degree of civic pride 
and the city was going forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

The President’s Address 


His welcome was followed by the annual ad- 
dress of President John J. Comerford, of the as- 
sociation, who took occasion to outline some of the 
troublesome problems of the retail lumbermen 
today, which he said could be worked out thru 
closer codperation between retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers, because their troubles were kin- 
dred after all. He said that many things were 
transpiring in the minds of people right now be- 
cause commodities had reached a price stage that 
they could not pay, and the chief blame for the 
present price of lumber was placed not upon the 
shoulders of the manufacturers but on a condition 
created by provisions in the Federal income tax 
law which is not conducive to greater production 
at the mills. He urged a change in law and also a 
change in the Sherman antitrust law, which would 
permit fixation of prices so that the law of sup- 
ply and demand could not boost some items to pro- 
hibitive figures. When more lumber is needed to- 
day thruout the country than the mills can manu- 
facture, he said, the manufacturer was not to 
blame so much if lumber is being distributed at 
auction prices. Labor he described as today giving 
minimum service at maximum pay, which was also 
halting production, not only of lumber but of 
other commodities. He said he was in sympathy 
with good wages for workers but not in sympathy 
with shorter hours, as the short day was instru- 
mental in taking away increased wages that work- 
ers now receive, because production is short. He 
urged retailers to adopt modern merchandising 
methods and be able to know when they are mak- 
ing reasonable profit thru exact cost accounting 
methods. The retail lumber business today is not 
yieiding enough profit, he said, to attract young 
men of brains and executive caliber because they 
were going into other lines of trade and indus- 
try that awarded honest effort better. He pleaded 
that the gulf between manufacturer and retailer 
be bridged and that lumbermen everywhere urge 
conciliation to solve the problems of the employer 
and employee, which means so much to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country. In closing he 
urged that the association hold a lumber conference 
every six months, as so many things come up that 








need study and attention that can not wait on 
annual gatherings. 

Secretary Charles A. Bowen announced the com- 
mittee appointments as follows: 

Resolutions—John Lloyd, Philadelphia, chairman ; 
E. L. ‘Thornton, Chicago; Carl EKuyette, Detroit ; Adolph 
Boeckler, St. Louis, ‘Mo. ; we aaa Malstedt, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Karl P. Aschbacher, Toledo, Ohio; 
Bruce Hill, Pitsburgh, Pa.; J. C. Cramer, New Orleans ; 
A. M. Melone, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. C. O’Brien, 
Cleveland, Ohio; L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Warren Duffy, of Toledo, counsel for the association. 


Credentials—E, D. Luhring, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mark 
Norman, Detroit, and T. R. Lewis, Indianapolis, ‘Ind. 


Finance and Auditing—William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio, 
chairman; Harry G. Foote, Minneapolis, Minn. ; W. B. 
— Pittsburgh, Va., and George Gynn, of Cleveland, 

110 

New Membership—August H. Kemper, Toledo, won 
chairman; N. R. Snell, Cleveland, Ohio ; Hi. - We 
Atlanta, Ga. $ Bd. Sterner, Newark, N. J. H. 
Mueller, Davenport, Iowa, and George ixidder: Royni 
Oaks, Mich, 

The morning session closed with a whirlwind ad- 
dress by Maj. Edwin Denby, a wealthy Detroit 
manufacturer, who at the age of fifty-four years 
entered the war as a private and rose to the rank 
of major in the Marines who turned the tide of 
war at Chateau Thierry. Maj. Denby is confi- 
dently expected to be the next governor of Michi- 
gan and if his personality and mentality have 
anything to do with it, he had better watch out or 
he will go far beyond the gubernatorial stage, as 
he is surely a national figure now. 

Maj. Denby, of course, could not resist saying 
some nice things about his home city and its prob- 
lems that so intimately link up with national prob- 





JOHN J. COMERFORD, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
President 


lems, which he described as being the most vital 
in the history of the nation. In his preface he 
paid high tribute to the memory of the late Arthur 
L. Homes, a well known and loved Detroit retailer 
who died a few years ago. Maj. Denby said that 
today every person should think seriously because 
the reconstruction period was presenting many 
problems as vital and serious as had yet appeared 
in the history of the republic. He is an optimist 
as to the future, and believes that all our big dif- 
ficulties, which are natural following the war, will 
be solved successfully. He is not alarmed at the 
period of unrest and threats that Bolshevism might 
overwhelm the nation, because the people had too 
much common sense to let such doctrines run riot. 
The history of wars showed that prosperity fol- 
lowed in their wake, he said, and with prosperity 
always come greater national problems than at any 
other time. Eternal vigilance is the price of our 
peace and safety, and he believed that the American 
people would remain on guard against anything 
that threatens seriously. He said that the new 
world conditions had brought about a situation 
wherein industrial justice is demanded for all, 
that the employer no longer could be blind to the 
welfare of the employed, and that the worker could 
not bring about strife thru unfair strikes. The 
day is gone forever when capital can think that 
labor is designed to work for it alone, for capital 
and labor must work out their problems on a basis 
that not only benefits them both but on one that 
adds to the welfare of all the people as well. 

In getting back to the problems of his home 
city, he said that Detroit today needed 30,000 new 


homes, that workers were flocking here from every 
center of the country and that it is not a good 
thing for the worker ot the community to have 
him away from his family. He said that he did 
not actually believe that there is much offensive 
profiteering going on but that abnormal high prices 
are entirely due to the supply of everything being 
short of the demand. 

At the session this afternoon Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke to the retailers 
on ‘‘The Past and Future ot Lumber Dealers As- 
sociating Nationally.’’ 

Attorney Boyle said that the retail lumber busi- 
ness could only be built up thru constructive efforts 
such as intelligent codperation among dealers, con- 
sisting of the ‘‘elbow touch’’ and a courage born 
of understanding of one another. The day has 
passed when dealers could get together behind 
closed doors and secretly plan as to what they 
would do and not do with regard to prices. Selling 
prices can be made profitable to all dealers when 
they permit each to know about the other’s busi- 
ness and costs; then a profitable price may be ob- 
tained thru intelligent action. ‘‘Everything you 
dealers do you can preach from the house tops,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There was a time when you thought 
your business was your own affair but today it is 
everybody’s affair, and rightly so, because the wel- 
tare of the whole community is linked up with 
what you do. You must let the public know, and 
by so doing it will help instead of harm you.’’ Mr, 
Boyle discussed the transit car, direct sales by man- 
ufacturers to consumers, and other phases of busi- 
ness that the retailers are interested in. 

Following his address, which was given in his 
usual masterful style, an open discussion on the 
same subject was had. Later in the afternoon 
there was a conference of the secretaries of city 
associations. 

There was considerable discussion over the re- 
port of the finance committee, which recommended 
a new scale of dues. ‘‘Bill’’ Ryan, a hustling 
Toledo retailer, and former president of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, termed the 
average retail lumber dealer a cheap skate, con- 
tributing very little for the welfare of his in- 
dustry and doing that grudgingly. ‘*There are 
more tramps riding on the retail lumber trade train 
than in any other line of business,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
am ashamed of the retailers because most of them 
can not think and act in a broadminded way.’’ 
E. Hamilton, of Paterson, N. J., made a plea for 
a flat rate of $25 annual dues and a drive for a 
big membership running into the thousands. 

A telegram was received from Mayor Behrmag 
of New Orleans inviting the retailers to hold the 
next annual in that city. A telegram from the 
New York Lumber Trade Association praising 
President Wilson and Director General Hines for 
their stand in the matter of the railroad men’s de- 
mands for sharp advances in wages was referred 
to the resolution committee. 

The sessions will continue tomorrow and Sat- 
urday. Visitors will be taken on a tour to see 
Detroit’s great industries. Detroit dealers have 
arranged elaborate entertainment for visiting re- 
tailers and ladies, the program this evening calling 
for a boat ride up the beautiful Detroit River and 
a supper to be served on board. 


PLEADS FOR ECONOMY AND CONTINUED SAVING 


The Treasury Department has issued an appeal 
for the 160,000 savings societies that were ~~ 
ized during the war to put forth now their best 
efforts to curb the mania of reckless and extrava- 
gant spending that has gripped a large part of the 
population of this country since war restraints have 
been cast off. Merchants in many lines thruout the 
country tell the same story of a wild orgy of buy- 
ing, almost without regard to any real need of the 
articles purchased. Not only are the cash savings 
of two years of war economy being dissipated but 
Liberty bonds and War Savings stamps are being 
sacrificed to purchase needless luxuries. 

The war is over, but the need for a sane and rea- 
sonable economy was never greater. Reckless spend- 
ing for things that are unnecessary helps to keep 
the cost of living high. While there is no call 
to return to the actual deprivation of the war pe- 
riod, economy should go hand in hand with in- 
creased production of the necessities of life until 
something like normal conditions are restored. 

Instead of drawing out savings, or selling Govern- 
ment securities, everyone should endeavor to prac- 
tice systematic saving, for which purpose War Sav- 
ings stamps, and especially the new form of War 
Savings certificates, afford a splendid medium. 
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Lumberman Makes Extensive Tour of Mexico 
and Reports on Business Prospects There 


Last spring a party of business men from the 
United States made an extensive tour of Mexico 
with a view to observing conditions in that country 
and bringing about closer relations with it. In the 
party making this tour was Col. Albert Deutsch, 
president of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Inc.), of 
Oakdale, La., and prominently connected with the 
retail lumber trade in San Antonio. After the re- 
turn of the party to the United States Col. Deutsch 
was asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to pre- 
pare an article giving an account of the visit and 
his conclusions as to business conditions in Mexico 
and the prospects for an early resumption of busi- 
ness relations between that country and the United 
States. Only recently has Col. Deutsch had an op- 
portunity to comply with this request and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now is in receipt of a letter 
from him giving an account of his trip as follows: 

Starting the Trip Under Armed Escort 


Our train was made up of three Pullman cars, one 
dining car and one baggage, which started from San 
Antonio according to standard United States central 
time at 10 o’clock p. m., April 28, arriving at Laredo, 
Tex., at 4 o’clock the following morning. Arrangements 
were made for baggage inspection. This being con- 
cluded we were transferred across the border and 
delivered in the hands of the Mexican Government at 
9:30 United States time, being 10:05 Mexican time. 
Our engine left us there but our cars were left intact 
and remained so during the entire trip back to San 
Antonio. At Nueva Laredo we were met by a brass 
band, headed by the mayor, a number of generals and 
a large number of the citizens, who cordially extended 
to us every courtesy and welcome into Mexico. An 
extra coach was switched into the forward part of our 
train with a company of armed soldiers as our escorts 
and protectors and they remained as part of our train 
until we were delivered back to the border at Eagle 
Pass. 

Visitors Welcomed at Monterrey and Victoria 

Our train arrived at Monterrey, after a trip without 
special event, at 3:30 p. m., April 29, tho presumably 
not on our regular itinerary. Notwithstanding this we 
were met by a large number of the people of the city 
and most cordially treated, and in the brief stop we 
were given the freedom of the city. At 10 p. m. we 
resumed our journey to Tampico, stopping at Victoria 
the next morning from 6 o’clock till 10 o’clock. Here 
it seemed the entire population of the city was out to 
welcome us, headed by Hon. Andres Ozuna, Governor 
of the State of Tamaulipas; Senor Carlos Nunez de 
Caceras, president Camara Nacional de Comercio, and 
the city officials. The governor spoke very good Eng- 
lish and informed me that he received his education 
in part at Boston, Mass. I will have occasion to speak 
further of him later on. 


Tampico Offers a Magnificent Reception 


Our train was due to arrive at Tampico at 6 o’clock 
p. m., April 30, but on entering the outskirts of the 
city it ran over a drunken Mexican and was detained 
until 8 o’clock. Arriving at the station we were 
welcomed by Senor B. Zorrilla, president Camara 
Nacional de Comercio (Chamber of Commerce), the 
mayor, members of Columbia Club (American) and 
about 10,000 of the population with two bands, and 
were escorted to the Columbia Club, banqueted and 
given the keys to the city, after which dancing was 
in order in a magnificent roof garden. The next morn- 
ing, according to prearrangement, the entire party was 
taken on boat excursions showing the jetties, the ex- 
tensive facilities for loading ocean going steamships 
with oil and many points of interest for twenty miles 
up the river. Then excursions to the country club 
for luncheon and to all principal points of interest in 
and around the city. At night there was a fancy dress 
ball, the music being furnished by a band of sixty-five 
pieces from a Mexican battleship lying in the harbor 
and attended by the aged admiral—all dressed in im- 
maculate white uniforms. 


Monterrey’s Immense Steel Works a Big Surprise 


Leaving Tampico at 8 o’clock on the morning of May 
2 we arrived at the Linares at 4 p. m. The ertire 
enthusiastic populace greeted us at the station, where 
automobiles were in waiting to escort us over the city 
and to the city hall for refreshments, smokes and an 
address of welcome by the Chamber of Commerce, 
gracefully responded to by J. H. Haile, president of 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, who headed 
our party. Arriving at Monterrey on our scheduled 
itinerary at 9 o’clock p. m., we hardly expected at the 
late hour to meet a delegation. Instead Senor T. 
Salas y Lapez, president of Camara Nacional de Com- 
ercio, the mayor and an immense crowd with a band 
and automobiles for our disposal greeted us and there 
was an address of welcome by the mayor. The follow- 
ing morning we were met at the depot with automobiles 
and the party conducted to the immense rolling mills, 
where steel nails are made in great quantities, to the 
iron mills, where bolts, spikes, screws, nails eta. are 
made and finished, to the steel works, where structural 
steel and castings of every description and in im- 
mense sizes, including those for locomotives, are made 
in every imaginable shape. This was one of our great- 
est surprises, as we had no idea that such enterprises 
existed in that country, of which we found we knew 
so little. The iron used is all made from native ore 
taken from the inexhaustible mines right at their 


door and which have as yet hardly been well opened. 
Then thru the two large smelters, all owned and op- 
erated largely by Mexicans. Monterrey is a beautiful 
city at the foot of majestic mountains with the cele- 
brated “Saddle Mountain” in full view at all times, 
boasting of a well equipped brewery that would rival 
any in the United States. At noon the party was given 
a reception at his mansion by the Hon. Niceforo Zam- 
brano, governor of the State of Neuvo Leon, who pre- 
sided at our luncheon given us by the Chamber of 
Commerce at the principal hotel. We must not over- 
look the splendid courtesies and freedom of the club 
extended to us by the American Club and the city 
officials—by whose order everything was free while 
in the city, even to fares on street railways. 


Saltillo Has Great Cotton Mills and Smelter 


Leaving Monterrey at 3 o’clock on the morning of 
May 3, drawn by two immense Mexican locomotives, 
we began climbing the mountains and arrived at Sal- 
tillo at 9 a. m. This is a city of some 60,000, nestled 
in a beautiful basin surrounded by a magnificent sky- 
line of rugged mountains. It is a most beautiful place 
and of greater importance than one would think. The 
governor of the State of Coahuilla is a very young 
man, only twenty-seven years of age, progressive and 
extremely popular. He does not speak English at all, 
but makes you understand that the best is not too 
good for his United States neighbors. He was our 
host at one of the finest luncheons, given under great, 
spreading trees on the grounds of the mammoth cot- 
ton mills, thru which we were first conducted. These 
mills were our surprise No. 2. All the buildings are 
of stone, surrounded by richly built stone walls, with 
fountains, flowers and tropical fruits. The factory 


is an immense one containing hundreds of looms and 
employing about 1,500 men and women, the most of 
women. 


the looms being operated by Here almost 
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everything in the cotton line is manufactured. After 
luncheon and the most cordial and eloquent welcoming 
address by the Governor (in Spanish and interpreted 
to us by his Secretary of State) and response by 
President Haile, the party visited the great Saltillo 
smelter, one of the largest in Mexico, and many points 
of interest. At 10 p. m. we resumed our journey, 
arriving at San Luis Potosi at 8:40 on the morning 
of May 4. 


Hospitable San Luis Potosi and Mexico City 


Here we were met with the usual magnificent hos- 
pitality, the extent and splendor of which was sur- 
prising far beyond expression and made us feel how 
little we know of real hospitality and the art of en- 
tertaining when it comes to that in our country. The 
mayor took pains to impress the welcome and freedom 
of the city upon us. Senor Luis E. Rayeys, president, 
and the entire Chamber of Commerce were at the sta- 
tion and the party was immediately taken by motor 
cars to a large theater, where addresses of welcome and 
responses were indulged in, after which the municipal 
buildings were visited and refreshments enjoyed. After 
this a reception was given in the State House by Hon. 
Juan Saragan, governor of the State of San Luis 
Potosi. The luncheon, always with champagne, wines, 
the favorite cognac, beer and liquors following, was a 
wonder and it seemed that cost never entered into the 
case. Here there is one of the principal smelters in 
the republic, which was visited, and also many other 
points of interest. At 10 p. m. we left for Mexico 
City, arriving there at 5 o’clock on the morning of 
April 5. Members of the American Club, the Mexico 
Chamber of Commerce, city officials and others were 
ready with the usual welcome. We remained in the 
city four days, and it would be futile to relate the 
many entertainments, the excursions to interesting 
historical and beautiful places. Mexico City lies in a 
basin, oblong in shape, many miles long. The altitude 


is about 7,000 feet and the climate most delightful, the 
temperature varying not over 20 degrees the year 
around, remaining generally about 70 degrees and 
ranging from 60 to 80 degrees. Points of greatest 
interest are Chepultepec, the White House of Mexico, 
the National Museum, Sunken Gardens, the National 
Nursery, the Cathedral that took 100 years in build- 
ing, Guadalupe Chapel and the innumerable attrac- 
tions where history was made. 


Queretaro, Ceyala, Irapuato and Guadalajara 

On the night of May 9, at 12:30 a. m., we bid good- 
bye to the city, arriving at 7 a. m. at the historical, 
quaint and pretty city of Queretaro. Here the spot 
where Maximilian faced the firing squad was visited. 
A small cathedral now marks the place, along the 
bluff of a small mountain about two miles out. Here 
also are the wonderful opal mines, producing stones 
wonderful in size, quality and beauty. The native 
dealers or pedlars meet all trains and it is an unusual 
fellow that gets away without making some purchases. 
At 10 a. m. our train left for Celaya, where Villa met 
his Wellington in Gen. Obregon and turned back. Every 
Mexican city is famous for something and when I 
asked what Celaya is famous for the prompt answer 
was “candy.’”’ We are now in the wheat belt and one 
of the great attractions was the flour mills. Our 
luncheon was served in the beautiful grounds of one 
of these mills under the vines and flowers. Hon. 
Ernesto Perusquia, governor of Queretaro, who was 
unable to meet us at Queretaro, presided. Leaving 
Celaya, we arrived about 5 p. m. at Irapuato, the home 
of the strawberry. This is a district noted for its 
mineral resources, with gold, silver, copper and lead 
mines. Mr. Ed Fox, an Englishman, is a leading spirit 
in mining and entertained the party in his splendid 
walled “garden” in magnificent style. Leaving Irapuato 
at 11 o’clock, we arrived at Guadalajara at 7 o’clock 
on the morning of May 10. This is the most beautiful 
city in all Mexico. In the center of the city the one 
first thing that attracts you is the great theater build- 
ing owned by the city, the third largest, I was told, 
in the world. The architecture in the modern part of 
the city is wonderful in beauty and the wealth of beau- 
tiful flowers everywhere holds one spellbound. After 
breakfast at the American Club and a tour over the 
city we were whirled out to the famous Lake Chapala, 
claimed to be the most beautiful lake in America, with 
its $1,000,000 country homes extending many miles 
along its shores. Hon. Luis Castellanas Tapio, gov- 
ernor of the State of Jalisco, presided at the luncheon 
at the Hotel Chapala in the city of same name. 


Aguascalientes, a Mining Center, Is Kept Clean 


Leaving Guadalajara we arrived at Aguascalientes, 
the capital of the State of the same name, at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of May 11, a city noted for its Mexican 
drawn work, all done by hand in most wonderful and 
beautiful designs, the makers literally swarming on 
tourists urging their wares, which can be purchased 
at surprisingly low prices considering the tedious 
work required in making it. Here also is one of the 
great smelters, which was visited, the genial manager 
taking great pains in showing the workings in reducing 
the different ores. At the State capitol Hon. Enrique 
Estrada held a reception. The entire city turned out, 
offering every service, and as usual everything was 
wide open and no pay accepted by automobiles or street 
railways. This is strictly in the mining country. It 
is a very pretty city and contrary to the rule is kept 
clean and sanitary. 


Zacatecas, at 9,000 Feet Altitude, Rich in Mines 


Leaving Aguascalientes at noon we arrived at Zaca- 
tecas at 3:30 p. m. The altitude here is about 9,000 
feet, the atmosphere is very rare and one soon finds 
himself sniffing the dry coating in his nostrils. The 
mineral resources here are wonderful. Within city 
limits there is a string of twenty-four mines belonging 
to the one company whose tunnels extend under almost 
the entire city at depths of from a few hundred to 
sixteen hundred feet. Many other rich mines of gold, 
silver and copper are scattered in and near the city, 
most of which are closed down because the smelters, 
of which there are two, can not operate for want of 
fuel, the railroads being unable to transport either 
coal or oil on account of scarcity of cars and locomo- 
tives. While being entertained in a reception at the 
State house of Zacatecas by the governor an attendant 
entered handing him a telegram stating that Zapata 
had been killed. 


A Brief Look at San Pedro and Uptodate Torreon 


At 8 p. m. the party was again speeding on, stopping 
for a brief look in at San Pedro, in the Mexican cotton 
belt, and at 7 o’clock on the morning of May 13 we 
arrived at Torreon, the new and modern Mexican 
city. One of the big smelters is here, closed down 
as are most of the others for lack of fuel. There are 
many important industries at Torreon, reflecting the 
progressive spirit of its people, among which is the 
immense soap factory owned by English people. It is 
also a great cotton center and more cotton and cotton- 
seed oil, made at the great oil mill, is marketed here 
than at any point in Mexico. 


Thru Piedras Negras Back to the United States 


Leaving Torreon at 6 p. m. we arrived at Piedras 
Negras, opposite Eagle Pass, Tex., at about 9 o’clock 
‘on the morning of May 13, where a sumptuous break- 
fast was awaiting us, with the usual stimulants, dur- 
ing and after which a number of interesting addresses 
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were made and responded to. At 4 p. m. our-train 
was conducted to the bridge across the border and 
turned over ‘o the mercies of the United States authori- 
ties. 

I will enclose herewith a list of the governors of the 
different States and of the presidents of the chambers 
of commerce of the several cities, which may be of 
benefit to lumbermen who may be interested in Mexican 
business. [This list has been placed on file in the 
editorial rooms of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and copies 
will be cheerfully supplied to any reader making in- 
quiry for them.—EDITOR. ] 


Disorder Breeds Questionable Business Practices 


You will have noted the splendid welcome extended 
the delegation on every hand and the elaborate hos- 
pitality, each city seeming to endeavor to surpass 
the others. There seems to be every effort made to 
impress on the Americans the deep desire to renew 
closer business and social relations, tho the graft on 
every enterprise became evident as we learned more 
of the practices attending their business affairs. This 
does not seem to be overlooked anywhere. The reasons 
given for this were that they have poor facilities for 
collecting taxes and that the officials have to be paid. 


Cost of Protection Makes Investment Unattractive 


The governors, as a general thing, were intelligent 
and most of them, especially the younger men, were 
ambitious to advance the conditions of their people, 
and commerce. Governor Ozuna, of Tamaulipas, in- 
formed me that he had bought for the State 3,000 
acres of land which he was having improved, building 
an elegant school for the education of the children and 
that he expected to maintain the educational enter- 
prise with the profits from these lands. The governor 
came into our train and accompanied the delegation 
to a plantation of 10,000 acres of henequin, of which 
sisal is made. This seemed one of the best and surest 
investments that could be made and appealing as an 
investment, as he stated this plantation’s profits the 
year before amounted to $450,000, but when it was 
found later that the Government assessed 32,000 pesos 
($16,000) a month for “protection,” tho there was not 
a soldier or a guard to be seen, that made one back up. 

Governor Mirels, of the State of Coahuila, was 
earnest in his endeavor to give the Americans every 
protection he could and above all to promote cordial 
and friendly feelings between them and his people, 
as was the case with most of the other governors. 


Practically No Commercial Banking Facilities 


Business conditions, however, are far from satis- 
factory, a thing that is being fast realized by them. 
There are no banks in Mexico and the only banking 
facilities are the private banks, which are practically 
“shaving” institutions, tho the larger and most promi- 
nent sell exchange to the United States and other 
countries and exchange Mexican money for United 
States at “so much per.” The only money in circula- 
tion now is gold, silver and copper. There are no 
paper notes or money at all, so that when you have 
enough money to buy a good meal you feel like you 
need shoulder braces to carry it. The gold is in 
denominations of twenty pesos, the same size as our 
$10 gold pieces; ten pesos, the size of our $5; and 
two and one-half pesos, or $1.25 in United States 
money. The silver is in one peso, one-half peso (50 
centavos), 25, 20, 10 and 5 centavos, equal in value 
to one-half of United States values, a United States 
dollar being approximately equal to two pesos and a 
cent equal to about two centavos. The copper is in 
5, 2 and 1 centavo pieces. 


Lack of Credit Handicaps Every Enterprise 


It seems that before their revolution very liberal 
credits were extended Mexicans by the countries across 
the pond, especially England. The American Consul 
at Saltillo told me that the United States let a great 
opportunity pass to the other side because her business 
men would not meet these conditions, stating that 
terms of six months and in many cases as much as 
eight and twelve months were freely extended. Now, 
however, they are without any credit owing to unset- 
tled conditions and he suggested that now is our 
opportunity to take advantage of the opening as condi- 
tions improve. The business men almost universally 
are now paying cash with order, which is required 
everywhere, tho in some cases arrangements are made 
by which they have some good private banking concern 
“guarantee” the payment of sixty- or ninety- day or 
four months’ paper, charging them therefor 3 percent 
a month. Almost every shipment has some graft one 
way or another, for if the customer has the actual 
cash to pay for his goods he must have foreign ex- 
change, for which he pays a handsome “commission.” 


Natural Conditions Right for Trade with Mexico 


Most extravagant overtures were made, however, and 
expressions of anxiety to get into closer commercial 
relations with the United States, many of their projects 
being laudable and well grounded provided they can 
get their own conditions in shape to make them possi- 
ble. For instance, the abolishment of many of the 
present restrictions on trade and more reciprocity— 
considering the closeness of the two countries and the 
need of each for so nearly equal a percentage of the 
other’s commodities. They need our lumber, food- 
stuff, clothing, hats, shoes etc. They have cattle, sisal, 
oils, fruits and many other things that would very 
nearly create a balance of trade, and should there be a 
small difference either one way or the other the rigid 
restrictions do more damage in curtailment than the 
difference could amount to. 


Country Too Unsettled for Safe Transactions 


Understand, however, that the time for these things 
has not yet arrived and seems very far off, farther 
at the time I write than it seemed, for instead of get- 
ting better, internal conditions in Mexico seem to 
be growing from bad to worse. They looked brighter 


then, so much so that this excursion was for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation for prospective busi- 
ness in the very early future and every effort was 
made and the hope expressed that this might be 
brought about. Yet while lines were being laid look- 
ing toward this the many toasts and speeches were 
burdened with sentiment, bordering on flattery. At 
one of the banquets at the border a very prominent 
citizen of the United States, not a member of the 
delegation, an ex-congressman, in an eloquent address 
championing the encouragement of closer business re- 
lations between the two countries criticised the United 
States rather severely on account of the two stringent 
restrictions, the lack of energy of the United States 
business men in trying to eliminate this failure to ex- 
tend efforts to secure the Mexican trade by refusing 
to allow shipments to cross the border in cars belong- 
ing to the United States railroads and refusing to 
grant adequate terms to the Mexican business men, 
saying that the United States had expended hundreds 
of millions of dollars to build ships for hauling pro- 
visions to the countries across the ocean, yet “refused 
to let one box car cross the border to sell supplies to 
Mexico.” I could not refrain from laying aside the 
sentiment and flattery that had been too much in evi- 
dence in the spirit of courtesy and in my reply frankly 
stated that— 


Not Deserving of Credit in Present Condition 


“While United States business men would like to 
see them so, conditions in Mexico are nevertheless far 
from satisfactory. It is true the United States has 
built ships, but they never entered upon the territory 
of the countries at war but unloaded at their borders. 
Mexico is short of cars. Monuments stand in mute 
evidence all along their railroads in the ruins of 
burned cars—wrecked locomotives and general destruc- 
tion serving notice of what would happen to them if 
United States cars crossed over. Your country has 
been at war; things are better than they were but 
still bad. We hope they will improve, but that can 
only be brought about by the efforts of your worthy 
citizens in establishing conditions that entitle you 
to these considerations. Establish order and we will 
give you all the box cars you need. When we go to 
our banker to borrow money in our country we go with 
clean hands, offering proper security. You have no 
banks, your monetary conditions are bad and need ad- 
justment, but when you get them in proper shape to 
guarantee securities you can come to us and get all 
the money you need. The United States business men 
are counted among the most sagacious and far seeing 
in the world, but are unwilling to extend unreasonable 
credit terms of six or twelve months to customers in 
their own country or any other. They have and always 
will be able to sell all their products without trouble 
and when England can buy our goods, transport them 
across the ocean and reship them to Mexico at our 
very door, there must be a reason and it behooves 
Mexico to look into it and find out what it is.” 


Resources That the World Needs Lie Undeveloped 


The resources in Mexico are most wonderful. I do 
not believe Mexico can be equaled by any country in 
the world in mineral resources, which as yet have 
hardly been scratched. Opportunities that no one can 
realize until he sees them offer themselves and it is a 
great pity that they must lie undeveloped by either 
native or foreign capital and enterprise when we 
think of the benefit that could be derived for the 
world and mankind if it were not for those “dog in the 
manger” conditions that now and always have ob- 
tained. How long will they continue? 





CARVES LIFELIKE WOOD FIGURE OF HIMSELF 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8.—Japan, it seems, may 
well lay claim to be the home of the champion 
wood carver of all time in the person of Hananuma 
Masakichi, of Tokio. He has carved a figure in 
wood so like himself that when the two are placed 
side by side it is said to be almost impossible to 
tell which lives and breathes and which does not. 
By several experts in art this wooden figure has 
been pronounced the most perfect and human image 
of man ever made. Masakichi has faithfully re- 
produced every scar, vein and wrinkle to be seen 
on his body. The figure is composed of 2,000 
pieces of wood, dovetailed and jointed with such 
skill that no seams can be detected. 

Tiny holes were drilled for the reception of hairs 
and the wooden figure has glass eyes and eyelashes 
in which no dissimilarity to Masakichi’s own can 
be observed. 

The Japanese artist posed between two mirrors 
while modeling this figure and for some time after 
its completion he posed frequently beside it, to the 
confusion of spectators, who were often entirely at 
a loss as to which was the artist. The figure stands 
with a little mask in one hand and an instrument 
for carving in the other; the lifelike eyes are ap- 
parently gazing at the mask, and the face wears 
a look of intense absorption. 





THERE ARE a lot of things around a farm made 
out of lumber that the farmer can and does usually 
make for himself, but farmers are busy people 
nowadays and the lumberman who provides these 
things ready-made is likely to find his popularity 
and trade increasing. In a recent issue wagon 
racks and grain beds were mentioned. These are 
only two of the many farm devices that can be 
standardized in size and style and carried cut, ready 
to nail together, or in an entirely complete form. 
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32 Million Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down, and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cutting on 
an area of about 2,900 acres of Government Baw 
m 2. 6 ON. BR 2 W., ond 7..82 A. &.. 3 Ww. 
B. M., within the watershed of Snow Creek, Pend 
Oreille National Forest, Idaho, estimated to be 
3,220 M. B. M., white pine; 6,600 M. B. M., cedar; 
1,600 M. B. M., larch and Douglas fir saw tim- 
ber; 17,500 M. B. M. spruce and 2,840 M. B. M. 
miscellaneous pulpwood species; 11,200 pieces of 
poles and piling; and an unestimated number of 
cedar posts. 


About 26 million feet of privately owned timber 
in the same watershed is also available for pur- 
chase from the Northern Pacific Railway m- 
pany. Additional National Forest timber out- 
side the boundary of the proposed sale but with- 
in the Snow Creek watershed will be included if 
desired by the purchaser at rates and under con- 
ditions specified below. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates considered: 
for saw timber, $3.00 per for green white pine; 
$1.50 per M for dead white pine; $1.00 per M for 
cedar; $0.50 pe M for larch and Douglas fir. 
per -senpwaed, $1.00 per M for spruce and $0.50 
per for white fir, alpine ft, hemlock and lo - 
pole pine, or $0.95 per M flat ra’e for all pulp- 
wood species; and special rates for cedar poles, 
posts and piling. 


Prices will be readjusted at the end of the 
third and sixth years. 


PERIOD FOR REMOVAL: A period of eight 
years will be allowed for the removal of the 
timber, with one additional year for the con- 
struction of initial improvements. 


DEPOSITS: With bid, $6,000.00 to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including Oct. 21, 1919. The right 
to reject any and all bids is reserved. Before 
bids are submitted, full information concerning 
the character of the timber, conditions of sale, 
deposits ,and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
oo oe or the Forest Supervisor, Sandpoint, 

aho. 
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With Running Water, 
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Washington Notes 








TO DISCUSS WORLD PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8—Homer L. Fer- 
guson, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, has authorized a statement re- 
garding the forthcoming International Trade Con- 
ference, called for Atlantic City Sept. 30 to Oct. 
3, extracts from which follow: 


The foreign delegates and their secretaries, a party 
of sixty, will arrive in the United States Sept. 25. 
England, France, Italy and Belgium are sending their 
best business men to the United States to tell the 
business men here about present economic conditions 
in KMurope. They have been making careful prepara- 
tions for the conference and will come fully equipped 
to give the American public information needed to 
bring about a program thru which the business men of 
the United States can reopen the channels of com- 
merce, stimulate production and supply demand and 
thus help in the reconstruction work of Europe’s war- 
torn nations, 

The invitation list of American delegates includes 
the president, national councilor and secretary of every 
commercial organization belonging to the National 
Chamber; all associate and individual members and 
the war service committees—total invitations approxi- 
mately 20,000. From acceptances received the Na- 
tional Chamber officials estimate the attendance at 
about 3,000, 

While the program has not been completed, the com- 
mittee in charge has laid down the general lines on 
which the conference will be held. The proceedings 
will be divided and time allotted in accordance with 
the importance of the various subjects to be brought 
up, numbering about twenty. Relative to the discus- 
sion of a given subject there will be an American com- 
mittee for this particular subject, including producers, 
shippers, economists and business men who will meet 
from day to day with the foreign delegates. Following 
an examination of the questions in detail the con- 
clusions reached will be reported to the conference as 
a whole, 

The International Trade Conference gives promise 
of being the most important gathering of the kind 
ever undertaken and the aim of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in bringing it about 
is to have focused on various phases of commerce 
the best business thought of the age, to the end that 
the world may be brought face to face with its para- 
mount needs, ' 


TESTIFIES FOR RAILROAD BILL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—The lumber indus- 
try almost unanimously approves the Esch-Pome- 
rene railroad bill, introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Pomerene of Ohio and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Esch of Wisconsin. 

The feeling of the lumber industry toward the 
many pending measures was stated by W. E. Gard- 
ner, traffic manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association and chairman of the special committee 
on railroad legislation of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, when he appeared be- 
fore the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce last week. He said the lumber industry 
did not come before the committee with any set 
plan. He read the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing of the Governmental Relations Committee held 
in Chicago Aug. 19, at which all the regional lum- 
ber associations were represented. 

The fact that the Esch-Pomerence bill is sup- 
ported by so many persons in the lumber industry 
was brought out by Chairman Esch in the cross- 
examination of Mr. Gardner. The chairman re- 
ferred to the bill by number—H. R. 4378. Mr. 
Gardner said he favored the bill because it did not 
propose to introduce a lot of untried innovations 
into a situation already sufficiently complicated 
and grave. 

One thing the lumber industry does not favor, 
Mr. Gardner said, is a rigid long-and-short-haul 
clause, such as proposed in the Poindexter bill on 
which hearings were held by the Senate Committee 
early this session and which is virtually included 
bodily in the Senate sub-committee bill, together 


with many other important departures in railroad 


legislation. 

Mr. Gardner said he did not believe that the law 
should be left in such shape that the transcontinen- 
tal lines may again be permitted to make rates so 
low that they can not live in order to try to drive 
water competition out of business. There was a 
good deal of discussion back and forth between 
members of the committee and Mr. Gardner on this 
point. He said he personally would like to see the 
port-to-port steamers or ‘‘tramps’’ left free to 
make such contract rates as they can, but in all 
other respects favored the strict regulation of ail 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

He made a strong defense of the commission on 
cross-examination, and also stoutly upheld the sev- 
eral State commissions, declaring that the conflict 
between the Federal and State bodies is not nearly 
so great as generally supposed. Mr. Gardner said 
not more than 15 percent of the traffic of the coun- 
try moves wholly on intrastate rates, and that in 
many instances even this is subject to indirect reg- 
ulation by the Federal body. 

In reply to questions by Chairman Esch, Mr. 
Gardner said he did not think it would be best to 
enlarge the Interstate Commerce Commission. In- 
stead, he suggested the creation of an advisory 


body to handle administrative affairs, but subject 
to the authority of the commission and in no sense 
superior to it. This, he thought, would relieve the 
commission of a large volume of work and permit 
its members to devote more of their time to their 
quasi-judicial duties in rate and regulatory mat- 
ters. 2 
Representative Denison of Illinois wanted to 
know whether Mr. Gardner believed an increase in 
railroad rates would be justified under present con- 
ditions. Mr. Gardner said that was a big question, 
but proceeded to answer it as follows: 

My personal view is that certainly a great many 
economies will be practiced when the railroads are 
returned to their private owners. Just to what extent 
those economies will offset the deficit shown last year 
in Government operation, and which has been shown 
again this year altho the amount has been materially 
reduced in more recent months, it would be very hard 
tosay. But certainly I believe that the railroads which 
are_conservatively capitalized can be returned to their 
owners under the present rate structure and operate 
profitably. 

I think, however, that would be a question the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should immediately 
give serious consideration to, because certainly nothing 
should be done that would reduce the efliciency of the 
transportation systems and no intelligent shipper is 
unwilling to pay an increased freight rate, if. properly 
applied, and if necessary to maintain the efficiency of 
the roads. It is just as important for the shippers 
to have efficient transportation as it is to the railroads 
themselves and the men who have capital invested in 
them to have sufficient earnings. That is true of every 
intelligent shipper, because his business, as well as the 
welfare of his community, depends upon it. 


ASKS BIDS ON SAWMILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—The zone supply 
office, surplus property division, War Department, 
is now receiving bids on sawmill machinery and 
spare parts which had been bought on military 
account. The machinery may be inspected prior 
to bidding, but no bids will be considered ‘‘sub- 
ject to inspection.’’ The bids should be forwarded 
to the Surplus Property Division, Office of Director 
of Storage, Munitions Building, Washington, in time 
for opening on Sept. 24, and must be accompanied 
with a certified check or other unquestionable se- 
curity covering 10 per cent of the amount bid. 
Special forms have been prepared on which bids 
should be itemized, and these can be obtained on 
application to the office above mentioned. 

The machinery offered is: Nine sawmills, Mc- 
Donough Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
and spare parts for McDonough sawmills, stored 
at Chicago, Ill.; nine sawmills, Clark Bros. Co., 
Olean, N. Y., stored at army supply base, Kearney, 
N. J., and 167 portable woodsawing outfits and 
additional parts, stored at Norfolk, Va. 





EXPORT FREIGHT MOVEMENT HEAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—A report to Direc- 
tor General of Railroads Hines for the week ending 
Aug. 27 shows that 6,443 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at North Atlantic ports, com- 
pared with 1,248 during the same week of last 
year, an increase of 5,195 cars, or 416 percent. 
Deliveries to ships during the same week increased 
4,490 cars, or 382 percent compared with the same 
week of 1918. These figures are exclusive of bulk 


grain, 

At South Atlantic and Gulf ports there were 
9,293 cars of export freight on hand as of Aug. 
26, compared with 9,894 cars on Aug. 19, a de- 
crease of 691 cars. The Italian Government on 
Aug. 27 had 451 cars containing car material on 
the terminal tracks in New York. A steamer was 
due from Baltimore Aug. 30 to remove 350 cars 
of this material. 

With a large number of ships in port loading, 
the situation in New York was reported as gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

Here are some notes from South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, showing movements of lumber during 
the week ending Aug. 27: 

SAVANNAH—One steamer cleared with mixed cargo 
for Liverpool and one with cotton and lumber for Rot- 
terdam. 

PenskcoLa—Three steamers cleared with peanut 
—_ and lumber for England and two with lumber for 
Spain. 

MosBILE—One steamer cleared with mahogany for 
France, one with staves for Italy, one with lumber for 
Porto Rico and one with lumber, destination un- 
known. In port loading: Three steamers with steel, 
lumber and general cargo for Europe. 

GuLFrrport—One steamer cleared with lumber for 
Buenos Aires. In port loading: Five steamers with 
lumber, destination unknown. 

NEW ORLEANS—Six steamers cleared for Mexico, ten 
for Central America, seven for Cuba, one for Jamaica, 
one for Porto Rico, two for South America, thirteen 
for Europe—total forty, including one solid cargo of 
lumber. In port loading: Forty-one steamers for vari- 
ous destinations, . 

Texas City—In port loading: One steamer with 
staves, destination not known. 

GALVESTON—-Six steamers cleared, one of them with 
cotton and lumber for Liverpool. In port loading: 
Seven steamers, of which four carried part cargoes of 
staves and lumber. 
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STRIKES AFFECT TWO LOUISIANA PLANTS 


New Or.Eans, La., Sept. 8.—Employees of the 
Otis Man: facturing Co.’s big mahogany plant here, 
who ford a union and went on strike last Tues- 
day after demanding wage increase, an eight-hour 
day and other things, are still out. Their leaders 
last Saturday expressed a willingness to ‘‘arbi- 
trate,’’ but company officials declare that no pro- 
posals for negotiation or ‘‘compromise’’ with the 
“¢union’’ will be considered. The mill has been 
running short handed, giving employment to the 
workmen who remained loyal, and the company is 
said to be prepared to continue this status in- 
definitely, it being explained that this is the quiet 
season in which the curtailment of production has 
very little effect upon the company’s business. 
The strikers have resorted to ‘‘picketing’’ the 
plant and attempting to persuade the loyal em- 
ployees to desert, but no disorders have been re- 
ported. 

Labor organizers published the charge last week 
that the Lyon Lumber Co., operating a plant at 
Garyville, La., had ‘‘locked out’’ its employees 
last Monday, following the organization of a union 
there. Officers of the company have denied the 
charge, explaining that it was found necessary to 
close down two departments of the mill for repairs. 
When the other departments opened, it was added, 
only a few men showed up for work and some of 
these were persuaded to quit by men from the closed 
departments. 

The Garyville ‘‘union’’ is said to be affiliated 
with the ‘‘International Timber Workers,’’ while 
the striking employees of the Otis company call 
their organization the ‘‘New Orleans local of the 
United Timber Workers’ Association.’’ 


MEASURING TOUGHNESS OF PLYWOOD 


MADISON, Wis., Sept. 8.—The method used by 
the Forest Products Laboratory in measuring the 
toughness of thin plywood is illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut. A cast iron ball 3.27 pounds in 
weight is dropped upon the center of- the test 
specimen, which is fastened upon a frame 18 inches 




















METHOD OF MEASURING TOUGHNESS OF THIN 
PLYWOOD 


square inside. The ball is dropped from various 
heights, beginning with a half inch and increasing 
by one-half inch increments. The height of the 
drop at which the ball passes thru the panel is 
recorded as the measure of toughness. 


PLANS FOR OPERATION OF NEW COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 8.—Following the re- 
cent announcement that the mill and timber hold- 
ings of the Robbins Lumber Co., of this city, have 
been sold to ‘‘Jack’’ Mylrea, former manager of 
the Langlade Lumber Co., and that the latter had 
organized the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., plans of 
the latter organization have begun to take shape. 

The Thunder Lake Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated for $200,000 in Wisconsin with the following 
officers: President, J. D. Mylrea; vice president, 
J. O. Moen; secretary and treasurer, C. E. Lovett. 
The officers with J. D. Sutliff and D. R. Richer con- 
stitute the board of directors. The official person- 





nel of the new company is composed of men who 
directly or indirectly have had a wide experience 
in the lumber business. Mr. Moen is president of 
the First National Bank of Rhinelander and has 
been connected with the lumber business and veneer 
game for many years. Mr. Lovett, of Lovett & 
Pierce, which concern has now dissolved partnership, 
will take charge of sales of the Thunder Lake com- 
pany. He formerly was sales manager for the 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co. Mr. Sutliff is proprietor 
of the Rhinelander Coal & Lumber Co., while Mr. 
Richer is a director of the First National Bank o 

Rhinelander. ’ 

The Thunder Lake Lumber Co. is putting in a 
new carriage at its plant and expects that about 
Oct. 1 sawing operations will be started. Two 
camps are now being conducted along the line of 
the narrow gage railroad maintained by the com- 
pany and it is expected that a considerable quantity 
of choice white and norway pine, besides hemlock 
and hardwood, will be cut. The company intends 
also to handle cedar shingles, poles and posts. Hav- 
ing previously been in the piling business under the 
name of the Hale-Mylrea Lumber Co. and having 
done a large business in that line ‘‘Jack’’ Mylrea 
is eminently fitted to take care of. that end of the 
business for the Thunder Lake company. It is the 
company’s intention to carry a large stock of long 
norway piling on hand. 

Fitted as it is with modern sawmilling and log- 
ging equipment and backed by such an efficient offi- 
cial personnel, there is no doubt but that the Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co. will prove to be a very suc- 
cessful enterprise. 


LLB IO 


LABRADOR AIRPLANE SURVEY IS SUCCESSFUL 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 8—The Boston airplane 
timber surveying expedition to Labrador returned 
here a few days ago after making a success of this 
most unique venture, bringing 15,000 photographs 
of more than 2,000,000 acres of timber lands in the 
far, unexplored North. The great work was done 
in ten flying days, but on foot the survey would 
have required five years. 

The venture was undertaken to check up a rough 
land survey made by a great pulp and timber com- 
pany that is supported by local capital, whose plan 
is to take out timber from a great tract on the 
southern coast of the Labrador Peninsula. 

Among those accompanying the expedition were 
Dr. Murdock M. Graham, of Boston, Lieut. Henry 
Irving of Boston, Ensigns 8. 8. Cormack, W. P. 
Smith and William Beehler. The company num- 
bered twenty-five and there were two airplanes 
used. The rest of the party included mechanics, 
cooks, wireless operators, photographers and lum- 
bermen. When the party was enroute to home the 
chartered vessel they were on hit an iceberg, in 
Belle Isle Straits, so the ship had to put into 
Annapolis, N. 8., for repairs. Most of the party 
came on by rail. 

It was almost continuous daylight on the trip 
in Labrador. The pilots were able to fly and the 
photographers to do their work from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day. The atmosphere was so clear 
the country could be seen for seventy miles around. 
The machines flew at an altitude of 4,000 feet. The 
air was rarified and ‘‘bumpy,’’ the latter causing 
much motor trouble till the mechanics fixed the 
carburetors. A landing in that country meant likely 
death. The airdrome of the expedition was forty 
miles up the Alexis River. It was the only possi- 
ble spot to land in in 300 miles, said Capt. Daniel 
Owen, of the Royal Air Force, who headed the ex- 
pedition. He gave glowing descriptions of the tim- 
ber and pulp resources in the river beds north of 
Battle Harbor. Most of the photographie work 
was done by moving picture cameras. 





THE ECONOMY OF LONG SERVICE PAINT 


The question asked today by the man who wants to 
buy a protective paint is a double one: “What has the 
paint done and what will it cost per year of service?” 
He is looking for service, not first cost, and he wants 
to know the record and reputation back of the state- 
ment, 

The history of Dixon’s Silica-graphite paint covers 
a period of over fifty years. It has proven its value 
in all climates and under many trying conditions, 
Therefore it has a world-wide reputation. The man 
who buys it and has it applied properly imposes no 
burden on his pocketbook and receives the maximum 
of service at the least expense. 

It is made in four colors: Olive green, dark red, 
slate color and black. It is suitable for exposed metal 
work of all kinds—roofs, fences, smoke stacks, boiler 
fronts, bridges etc. and is equally useful for wood 
surfaces. Back of it is the reputation of the Dixon 
company, which has been doing a successful business 
for nearly 100 years. 





Witu the aid of the Library Association, the 
Southern Pine Association has placed copies of its 
handsome and very useful book on ‘‘Homes for 
Workmen’’ in 560 libraries in leading American 
cities. ‘The work has attracted wide attention and 
is eliciting much favorable comment. 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Write for Details 





























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _in- 

it. 
“The. cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 
Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Street ii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
4p eels Mo. Chicago, tll. New York, N. Y. 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. i 
“R ive Cal. Homes 








e 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West jungalows 


72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
= itth ad 





40 Plans. $750 to $3000 . . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of specia! plans, also.Garage plans..--- 
Money back if not satished.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 231 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, Londen, Eas. 
J led factlities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
avy ~ quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Lumber Shipments. 
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'ARMERS everywhere put their 
O.K. on OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 
gressive farmers, you will find OK 
Products. 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers, You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


“GY Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
reezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for 
ogs, dozens of other specialties and 

Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses. 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends in 
th: improved health and rapid growth 
ot all farm animals. They provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 


The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertising 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 


Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let us explain all to you. Our goods are OK—our 
selling plan is OK. 


i Phillip Bernard Co., "93 ii4 Avene. 


F 


ire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 
















The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 















EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service Ratings 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO Est 166” NEW YORK 











SHOULD SELL ONLY STANDARD GRADES 


New Or.Eans, La., Sept. 8.—The following ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘‘Sell What You Can Furnish,’’ by 
J. E. Jones, chief inspector of the Southern Pine 
Association, will appear in the number of the 
Southern Pine Salesman to be published this week, 
and should prove of timely interest to the trade: 

If I might be permitted to offer advice to southern 
pine salesmen, my suggestion would be: First, know 
the stock you are selling; second, sell only the grades 
for which there are names. A shoe salesman is re- 
quired to know the stock he is handling; whether it is 
made of paper or leather ; whether it is bench made or 
machine made, and to know the quality embodied in 
each shoe he handles, and it seems to me that lumber 
salesmen should have the same knowledge of the class 
of material they are selling. 

In the ordinary scramble for business I know the 
salesman is often tempted to make all kinds of promises 
in order to get his prospective customer to sign on the 
“dotted line,” but I want to tell you that the deal is 
not closed when the order is signed ; as a matter of fact, 
you have just entered into the negotiations; the order 
has to be passed on by the sales manager and, if ac- 
cepted, handed to the shipping clerk, and unless both 
are wide awake men irregularities will get by them. 

If the salesman has sold his customer something that 
does not exist and the shipper undertakes to fill the 
order ‘out of stock,” a complaint is inevitable; if he 
has sold a grade for which there is no written specifica- 
tion he is at the mercy of his customer, for the simple 
reason that there is no basis on which a reinspection 
could be made in order to effect an adjustment. 

As an illustration: A salesman goes to a yard and 
sells a car of No. 1 common finish, the mill ships a car 
of No. 1 common boards and the customer refuses them, 
the mill then asks for an inspection on the basis of No. 
1 common boards; when the inspector arrives at the 
yard he is informed by the purchaser that the stock 
will grade No. 1 common boards but he bought No, 1 
common finish and will not allow an inspection except 
on that basis. As there is no such grade as No. 1 com- 
mon finish, naturally the inspector has to pass up the 
inspection and the mill has to accede to the demands of 
the customer. 

Finish is graded: “A,” “B” and “C,” and applying 
the term “No. 1 common” to the lowest grade of finish 
simply demoralizes the whole situation. I suspect the 
salesman could have sold the man “C” finish just as 
easily as he could No. 1 common finish and if the grade 
was not satisfactory, an adjustment would have been 
the simplest thing in the world. 


I wonder how many salesmen, when selling No. 3 
common dimension to be resawn, ever stopped to think 
that a large percentage of No. 3 common dimension is 
so graded on account of being miscut, too thin or nar- 
row for a higher grade, and if resawn it will not make 
two pieces %-inch thick; yet the man buying “No. 3 
dimension, resawn’”’ expects the stock to be approxi- 
mately %-inch in thickness. If it is not, there is 
another dissatisfied purchaser of southern pine. 

There is a lot of fun in the lumber business but it is 
not all “beer and skittles.” If one expects to make a 
success of it one wants to study the situation from 
every angle, and that brings me back to the beginning 
of my remarks, ‘Know the stock you are selling” and 
then study your customer’s wants; if he wants lumber 
for a special purpose sell him a standard grade that 
will fill the bill, but don’t sell him something “special” 
and then let the mill fill the order with regular grades. 
There is nothing that gets a business man’s ire up 
quicker than to promise him one thing and then give 


him something else. 
Se 


CORPORATION TO FILL HOME NEED 

MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 9.—A corporation that 
will undertake to make up for the deficit in homes 
in Memphis and thruout a large part of the 
United States will be formally launched in Mem- 
phis in a few days. It is to be known as Master- 
built Homes (Ine.), and is to have a capital stock 
of $250,000. Eight business men of Memphis are 
financially interested therein, including C. J. Haase, 
of Marx & Bensdorf, bankers; M. S. Binswanger, 
of Binswanger & Co., glass manufacturers; Sam 
MeDonald, capitalist, and W. W. Fischer, head of 
the Fischer Lime & Cement Co. The corporation 
will manufacture pre-constructed and_ portable 
homes for use in any part of the country and to 
this end will establish a large plant here. A site 
is now under consideration and Mr. Haase de- 
clares that all details will be completed for the 
launching of the corporation, under a Tennessee 
charter, in a few days. It will give employment 
to about 100 persons and will have traveling sales- 
men in all parts of the country. Memphis was 
chosen because of its excellent transportation facil- 
ities and because of its close proximity to hard- 
wood lumber and other materials needed in the 
construction of such homes as are to be built. 





LUMBER FACILITIES MAY ATTRACT INDUSTRIES 


{Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—‘‘ Like rolling off a 
log,’’ is the heading of the second in the series 
of advertisements being run in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Globe-Democrat by the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers) in order to 
bring to the attention of the people of St. Louis 
and St. Louis trade territory the importance of 
this city as a lumber market. It is brought out 
that St. Louis has 184 factories whose products 
are made almost wholly of wood. 

The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is com- 
posed of retailers, but every branch of the lumber 
industry in St. Louis is to be touched on in the 
series, which will consist of six advertisements. 
Joseph O’Neil, vice president of the O’Neil Lum- 
ber Co., is chairman of the committee in charge of 
the advertising. The text of the advertisement 
follows: 

It IS Just as Easy as Rolling Off a Log to Prove 
That St. Louis Is the Logical Location for 
Any Wood-Using Industry. Do You 
Ever Use Your City’s Supremacy 
in Lumber as a Talking Point? 


Perhaps you would if you realized what a heavy 
a — ranging piece of artillery that talking 
point is. 

Take a look at this list of some of the factories 
for which our lumber market is primarily re- 
sponsible. The table is by no means exhaustive. 
It includes only the big factories and only those 
whose products are made almost wholly of wood. 


SERN IUD. o's 5940 wee wares Oss o Sewers sis,o 31 
LS rae erie mere ae eer re 5 
TRTOTIOP WOOEWOIE 0 i:5,5. > oiscassee. 00:80 oi Cbes8le 5 
Bank, store and office fixtures............. 21 
BOONES ON Gs et Asa toa aes se beaded se aAaless 3 
SRS ee Ce eT ee ree 4 
SN REENI OS 5 Ginn 6 W445 509 4-46 DOSS OO 3.6 ERIS 20 
TEATONOT: A OUMOUB 6 6 0 6.0 6:05.66 6 019:405,459.4 049 8808. 8 
SECON 5. 5.316i5.0.5 Sie Nise eos blew eae s 7 
NR ees Goi tn a ts in Dk ook eRe a SB es RS 7 
WSRINE MACHINES s ois. .6.6:6:6.0:0 66 0.55056: 6:8 20's 2 
SER UN CRON 5 6:56:50. 0i0. 8 86 ora oiey Re RES 15 
| PRE ee ee ee ee ee 6 
NNO ce csc Corals, aS ire ESCO HOES he OR MAL EOE 4 
Weneerd ANG DABKCIH. 006i cee cc see ewan 5 
se er or ean eres en ee 10 
PR ABE: i ate nig Rieke Oo ane so Wo Web Nw 3 
Vehicles and farm implements............ 22 

SURED: Scie 6 4a ib-h eM ae enle ace Bid Sins GANAS els 
184 


Here, then, are 184 factories that make dividends 
out of their location in St..Louis because here their 
raw material is right at their doors. 

But how about airplanes, automobile wheels, bil- 
liard tables, boats, dairy supplies, gymnasium 
furniture, handles, incubators, laundry appliances, 
lawn furniture, musical instruments, office equip- 
ment, phonographs, picture frames, show cases, 
silos, toys, tanks, weighing apparatus? 

8 composed wholly 
Of course you can 
To start you picking 


Every one of these articles 
or to a great extent of wood. 
think of a dozen others. 






omissions is why the paragraph appears. 

Hundreds of factories in the United States are 
losing money because of two adverse, but a4 
remedied, conditions. They pay needlessly hig 
prices for transportation of their raw material and 
they suffer from breaks in its steady supply. 

Raw material is to a factory what munitions 
are toan army. Lengthen the line of communica- 
tions, interrupt or threaten it, and you hamper 
operations every time. 

Like every other American manufacturer, the 
producer of wooden articles is wrestling with the 
problem of cutting prices without reducing wages. - 
He is determined to make his factory 100 percent 
efficient, but he very often treats the city in which 
he is located as a fixed quantity and never thinks 
of changing it. 

Let him contrast his supply difficulties and 
transportation expenses with the rich market and 
low delivery cost of the St. Louis wood user and 
he will begin to see a great light. By coming to 
St. Louis he can save, first, freight charges; 
second, time in deliveries; third, the necessity of 
tying up capital in unworked material; fourth, 
the uncertainty of buying what he can not first 
examine; fifth, every cent above a fair competitive 
price for his lumber. 

Couple with these savings the fact that he will 
increase his sales by a central location among re- 
tailers and consumers, and you have an argument 
for St. Louis that is simply unanswerable. 

Use it, and do not use it only on the chiefs of 
industries. Department heads (especially pur- 
chasing agents) will listen with interest and carry 
the facts. you give them to headquarters. Direc- 
tors and stockholders will use them effectively. 
Bankers will bring them up when credits are un- 
der discussion. Skilled workers will remember 
them and the skilled worker nowadays is helping 
to command his industry. 

When you find a particular wood user who ought 
to be in St. Louis—to use a familiar phrase, when 
you “line up ospect,” ou wil find this ex 
change keen to help you sell him. Let us know 
the kind of factory you are “after” and we will 
supply full and particularized information. 

Better still, put us in direct touch with anyone 
who ought to know more about St. Louis as a 
lumber market. 


AD MEN TO SEE BIG BOGALUSA PLANTS 


New OruEANS, La., Sept. 8.—Delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, to be held in New Orleans the 
latter part of September, will enjoy a ‘‘side trip’’ 
to Bogalusa, home of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and its affiliated enterprises, where they will 
be given opportunity to inspect the sawmill, paper 
and other industries and make acquaintance at first 
hand with the city of modern development and 
magical growth which has earned a reputation as 
one of the bright, particular spots on the southern 
map. A special train will convey the delegates 
from and back to New Orleans. The program for 
their entertainment at Bogalusa is being left to 
Mayor Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., and his aides. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








LOVE IS NOT BLIND 


As dawn reveals earth’s beauties one by one— 
At first the hill, and then the tree thereon, 
And then the vale, and meadowlands of green, 
And little brooks that wind their way between, 
And then a lily by the river’s edge, 

And then a violet beneath a hedge— 


So does the light of newly dawning love 

Seek out new beauties, like the light above, 
Finding each hour, as that sweet light burns on, 
Some beauty new, when love is at the dawn, 

(Her eyes, her hair, her lips, her brow, her cheek), 
And then the deeper beauties dares to seek— 


The voice as gentle as the evening breeze, 

The heart as constant as the aged trees, 

The mind so good, so wise, your own has sought, 
That leaps to meet your own at ev’ry thought, 
The soul of sweetness under all concealed, 
Now by the dawning light of love revealed. 


Oh, say no more that love is blind—for love 
Alone it is that finds the beauties of 

The human heart, the soul that underlies— 
Love is not blind, but wiser than the wise. 
Blind is the wisdom of the skeptic minds, 

But love each hour some greater beauty finds. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


CHESTER, Pa.—Out West we like to brag about 
our town booms and boom towns, or, for that matter, 
about anything else. But some of our booms are 
being matched here in the East in unexpected spots. 
Take Chester, for example. This, they told us, was 
where Bill Penn really settled, Philadelphia, thir- 
teen and a fraction miles away, grabbing most of 
the glory. Chester went along quietly, as these 
Pennsylvania towns do, until the war came. But 
Chester makes ammunition, locomotives and ships, 
so you can readily imagine what happened. The 
oldest town in Pennsylvania suddenly became about 
the livest. In two years the population jumped 
from 38,000 to 100,000—and the house situation 
indicates that this population has come to stay. 





YorK, PA.—English history is filled with refer- 
ences to the houses of York and Lancaster, but just 
now the houses of York and Lancaster are mighty 
scarce. York, also, has a real housing problem. 
We found York just as bright and busy as it was 
three months ago. 





HARRISBURG, Pa.—All those bright and clever 
things that we said about Harrisburg in June when 
we were here before still apply. You had to have 
a shoe horn to get into the luncheon of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce today. 





LANCASTER, PA.—We never were more welcomed 
in our young and checkered life. Secretary Butts, 
of the Kiwanis Club, met us at the station, and be- 
fore the evening was over we passed successively 
into the hands of President Eshleman, of the Ki- 
wanis Club, President Ranck, of the Rotary Club, 
and President Weaver, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In fact all the presidents seemed to be 
present but President Suspenders. Aside from that, 
the most interesting thing in Lancaster was, or 
were, the open markets. You can go out on the 
street in Lancaster and buy anything from a cu- 
cumber to a bushel of potatoes. Lancaster seems 
to be one town where that kind of marketing is a 
success. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—John Coin, of the Sterling 
Lumber Co., loaded his car to capacity and de- 
posited us in the general vicinity of Maurice 
Wiley’s vast estate at Villa Nova, where we Sun- 
dayed and Mondayed and partly Tuesdayed. Asked 
as to the market situation, Mr. Wiley said that 
everything was plentiful and they really had more 
lima beans than they could use. We do not wish 
to sic a multitude of other peregrinating persons 
on to the Wileys or we would tell you what hosts 
they are. 





BETWEEN TOWNS 


Those ‘‘ Ride with Us’’ signs on the Philadelphia 
street cars sound dangerously and sacrilegiously 
like ‘‘ Abide with Me.’’ 





Has it been mentioned before, speaking of names, 
that Jim Wood is manager of the retail yard of 
Thomas E. Coale in Philadelphia? And in Chester, 
Pa., by the way, we observed the wagons of the 
Wood Lumber & Coal Co. 





And, still speaking of appropriate names, it gives 
us peculiar pleasure to introduce our Lancaster, 
Pa., friend, Mr. Milton Ranck, the tobacco merchant. 





While we were in Lancaster, Pa., the local literary 
club had a debate on a matter urgently requiring 
decision: ‘‘ Resolved, That fire has been more de- 
structive than water.’’ Water won. Personally, if 
we had been one of the judges to decide between the 
destructiveness of fire and water, we would have 
brought in a compromise verdict in favor of fire- 
water. 





The funniest thing about the high cost of every- 
thing is that people in some towns have to have so 
much more for what they sell in order to make a 
little profit than they do in others. For example, 
the round trip bus fare in Oskaloosa, Ia., is 25 
cents, in Jacksonville, Ill., 40 cents, and in Keokuk, 
Ia., 50 cents. 





The spirit of Met Saley certainly must hover over 
his old State of Iowa. The retail lumber yards 
of that State almost without exception, at least 
those we visited, are models of neatness and modern 
merchandising. If there were a way to make com- 
parisons, we wouldn’t be astonished to learn that 
the lumber yards of Iowa average higher than those 
of any other State in the Union. 





The Des Moines Drug Co. announces in large let- 
ters on its plant opposite the Rock Island station 
that it ‘‘sells more drugs than any wholesale drug 
house in Iowa,’’ or words to that effect. And we 
had always supposed that Des Moines was in Iowa. 





FISHERS 


We all are fishers more or less, 
But you and I must fish with bait 

And just a line. To get a mess : 
We common folks must sit and wait. 

We think a man a lucky man 

If he can fill one frying-pan. 


But there are other fishers—some 
Who fish with brush-lines, net, or troll, 
And make the fishing pretty bum 
For fellows fishing with a pole. 
They don’t leave much in pond or lake 
For folks like you and me to take. 


RANDOM 

Some fellows might build with brick, but we 
don’t think Isherwood. 

Empty houses seem to be as scarce as the full 
ones used to be in our younger days. 

Some fellows are so slow about building a home 
that they haven’t even asked the girl yet. 

Evidently Mr. Plumb should have seen Mr. Gomp- 
ers first if he wanted to see his scheme last. 


The railroad shopmen don’t seem to think much 
more of 4 percent than they do of 2.75 per cent. 

There is a lumberman in Leslie County, Ky., said 
to be 130 years old. Or does he only feel that old? 

The per capita circulation of money right now is 
$54.40. Count up and see how much you’re short. 

So Douglas fir was named in honor of David 
Douglas, the Scotch botanist? Well, well, this is 
quite a shock to us. 

We know one thing: That this man Good will 
never be called on to help run the railroads. He 
knows too much about it. 


The lumber industry has nothing to say against 
brick construction, except that wood construction 
is easier, cheaper and better in the long run. 

Mark Elledge has done gone and held another 
Concatenation down in Mississippi. It is good deal 
easier to hold a Concatenation than it is to hold 
Mark. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
urges its members to make a study of the League 
of Nations. We supposed that to study it was 
treason. 


All that people are asking for is bigger prices 
and cheaper food, higher wages and lower commodi- 
ties, shorter hours and larger production, and a few 
little things like that. 

This idea of showing St. Louisans the importance 
of St. Louis as a lumber market is a good one. A 
prophet, as we understand it, isn’t a bit worse off 
than a lumberman when it comes to being honored 
around home. 


It is a little discouraging to rake and scrape to 
send a son to college, and then have a long haired 
bolshevik professor inform him that you are a rob- 
ber because you were able to raise the money to 
pay his salary. 

At a recent convention one of those present de- 
livered an address, ‘‘Of What Benefit Are the 
Trade Journals to the Retail Lumberman?’’ Now 
someone might discuss ‘‘ What Use Is Hair?’’ or 
‘¢In What Way Is Water of Service to a Boat?’’ 








PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


Idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODs. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating, 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 








White Pine J sexton . 


OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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_ West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
a PITTSBURGH, PA. 


al. 
GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitSsunai: PA. 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at I-on Mountain, Mich. 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 


6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
1J-4 No, 2 Common and Better 














Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including “‘TODAY,” just 


Sy Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Kneeland -McLurg 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


Mixed car orders our specialty. 


Write for prices on Kiln Dried I" Birch and 


Basswood. 

















( We have the following Winter cut 


Northern Hardwoods 


for Immediate Shipment: 


2 cars 5-4 No. | C. & B. Brown Ash. 
1 car 10-4 No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars 6-4 No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 

3 cars 12-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. 
3 cars 10-4 No. | C. & B. Hard Maple. 


We desire your inquiries for all 
sizes and grades of Northern 
Hardwoods. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 


a WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


sas ff 





White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 











We solicit your business 


















Rust-Owen Lumber 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


Co. 















INLAND EMPIRE LUMBERMEN’S ACTIVITIES 





Car Shortage Hinders Lumber Movement—Accident Prevention Work Extended 
—AMills and Timber Tracts Change Hands—Tie Treating Plant Resumes 





SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—This has been Interstate 
Fair week here and the fair, coupled with Labor Day 
on Monday, has .more or less demoralized some 
branches of industry in this district. Labor Day 
was a holiday for all the lumbering interests and big 
picnics were held by members of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen. Spokane, Coeur d’Alene and 
Deer Park lumbermen and their families spent the day 
at Liberty Lake: the Rose Lake and St. Maries and 
St. Joe workers celebrated at Conkling Park at the 
upper end of Lake Coeur d’Alene; and Sandpoint and 
Bonners Ferry both had big picnics staged by the 
Four L’s. 

“This has been a bad week for the box industry 
because of the holiday and the fair, but our chief 
difficulty is that we can not get cars to ship box 
materials,” stated J. C. Barline, president of the 
Western Pine Box Sales Co. “Prices remain steady 
at 20 to 24 cents.” 

W. L. McLaughlin, of Kansas City, and Joseph H. 
Ward, of St. Joe, Mo., commission brokers, have been 
in Spokane this week with the idea of forming lumber 
connections in the Inland Empire. They intend to 
open up a market in Kansas and Missouri for lumber 
products of the Spokane district. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, of Escanaba, Mich., and H. F. 
Gilkey, of Minneapolis, were Spokane visitors this 
week, as were FE. L. Hunter, vice president of the 
Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Lumber Co., of Brooklyn, and 
J. L. Hiatt, of Omaha, Neb., associated with a con- 
struction company. 

Don Lawrence, Spokane manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., spent last week on an inspection 
trip to mills of the Inland Empire. 

J. F. Bertles, lumber broker, reports a falling off in 
the demand for lumber but says the acute car short- 
age is the worst feature of the lumber industry at 
the present time. 

“The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
had to do more tracing of cars during the last few 
weeks than we have ever had to do before,” stated 
Secretary A. L. Porter. “The worst part of it is that 
it probably will be getting worse now that the ship- 
ments of coal, wheat and apples are started.” 

H. L. Thompson, new publicity manager for the 
E. T. Chapin Co., dealer in cedar poles and posts, re- 
ports business good and prospects bright. 

The installation of machinery at the Diamond Match 
Co. plant will probably begin next week, as H. F. 
Hallock, construction engineer, is expected immedi- 
ately. The machinery is on the ground and Manager 
W. E. Stafford estimates that the work will require a 
month to be completed and hopes to have the factory 
operating in October. 


Anaconda Mill May Start Operating Sept. 20 


MISSOULA, MonT., Sept. 6.—If machinery now on the 
way arrives in time the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.’s 
new lumber mill at Bonner, near here, will start opera- 
tion on Sept. 20, according to officials of the plant. 
The new building practically is completed now and 
the main machinery and equipment installed. 


Benefits of Safety Work Are Emphasized 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—Of the thirty-seven fa- 
tality claims presented to the Washington industrial 
insurance commission during August this year twenty- 
three came from the lumber industry, according to the 
report of Harley L. Hughes, chairman of the commis- 
sion. Fourteen deaths occurred in logging work, six 
in sawmills and three in other branches of the indus- 
try. 

“Lumber employers have begun to realize that safety 
work is to their advantage as well as to the advan- 
tage of the employee,” stated Mr. Hughes. “In giving 
safety instruction we emphasize the fact that work- 
men must keep their minds on their work. This is a 
decided benefit to the employer. Then, too, the em- 
ployer realizes that if the workmen see fatal acci- 
dents and begin to feel that the work is extra ha- 
zardous there is a kind of hysteria spread in the plant 
or factory that destroys the steady, efficient work of 
the men.” 

Mr. Hughes points out that there are many more 
men under the workmen’s compensation act this year 
and that despite the fact that the ship yards let out 
sO many men this year, this shortage has been made 
up by the building activities in the State and the 
bringing of all lumbering under the compensation act. 
Last year the spruce lumbering industry did not come 
under the act. 


Buys and Will Log Large White Pine Tract 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—Sixty-two million feet of 
white pine timber were taken over by D. H. Dollar, 
logging operator of Portland and Coeur d’Alene, in a 
deal closed yesterday in Spokane with the Shoshone 
Lumber Co., a Minneapolis corporation affiliated with 
the Shevlin-Clark Lumber Co. 

The entire logging operations of the Shoshone Lum- 
ber Co. were acquired by Mr. Dollar, who will build 
two miles of flume and improve sixty miles of the 
north fork of the Coeur d’Alene River for driving his 
logs to Coeur d’Alene Lake. 

Mr. Dollar confirmed the deal here last night, but 
refused to state the consideration. He says he in- 
tends at once to open three or four new camps in the 
region, employing 400 or 500 men. The Shevlin-Clark 
interests were represented in the negotiations by J. H. 
Meister, superintendent of the Shoshone Lumber Co, 





Mr. Dollar has been conducting logging operations 
in the Coeur d’Alenes for years. He is a brother of 
Robert Dollar, of the Dollar steamship lines operating 
on the Pacific. 


Six Teams Enter Lumbermen’s Bowling League 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—The Lumbermen’s Bowl- 
ing League was organized here this week with six 
teams. The tournament will open the week of Sept. 
15 and will run for twenty-five weeks. The following 
officers were elected: Ed McGoldrick, president; J. A. 
Grythman, vice president; A. A. Bock, secretary-treas- 
urer; C. E. Soderberg, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
The league will be composed of teams from the follow- 
ing lumber companies: Phoenix Lumber Co. (two), 
White Pine-Sash & Door Co., Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co., Inland Casket Co., McGoldrick Lumber Co. 


Trusts Nature to Reforest Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 6.—The extensive forest 
fires which have been ravaging the forests of northern 
Idaho and western Montana are not seriously menac- 
ing the future timber supply of the United States, 
according to Judge A. L. Flewelling, president of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 

“Nature will take care of the future timber supply 
of the country,” said Judge Flewelling. ‘‘Restoration 
is taking place all the time. Some parts of the south 
hill in Spokane have been reforested since I have 
lived here and it is true that trees grow in thicker 
than ever on stumped and burned land.” 

But this fact makes Judge Flewelling no less en- 
thusiastic in preventing and checking destructive 
forces which are at work in the timber of Idaho and 
Montana. “Fire fighting methods in the Northwest 
are absolutely the last word in forest saving effi- 
ciency,” he said. 

“This has been an exceptional year because of the 
drouth and the dry thunder storms. Every effort 
has been put forth all summer long, both by private 
owners and Government forest reserve people, to check 
the timber loss. Private timber land owners are pay- 
ing an assessment of 15 cents an acre this year, This 
is many times the usual cost of prevention and fire 
fighting. One cent an acre usually covers it.” 

Judge Flewelling does not believe the airplane a 
practical means of forest patrol. ‘Lookout stations 
and the late machines for locating exactly the place 
of fire fill the bill,” he said. ‘Airplanes have no place 
to land and they would not help in fighting the 
flames.” 


Plan Development Company to Build Homes 


YAKIMA, WASH., Sept. 6.—Yakima is today in need 
of 600 new houses to care for the people flocking to 
this valley and to provide accommodations for those 
now here, many of whom are living in rooms and 
hotels and a few even in tents, according to a survey 
made by the housing committee of the commercial 
club. Temporary officers have been elected for the 
Yakima Development Co. which, with a capitalization 
of $250,000, is to be formed for the purpose of build- 
ing homes. The idea is to have 100 men take $1,000 
in stock and 1,500 men take $100 each in stock to 
provide the funds for building. No financial profit 
is figured on. ‘ 


Gathers Forestry Data for State Use 


MISSOULA, Mont, Sept. 6.—Data that will be used 
by the Forest Service in formulating a policy for the 
practice on privately owned timber lands of the State 
of the best methods of forestry have been gathered in 
this State by R. R. Fenska, assistant professor of 
forestry in the University of Montana here. Mr. 
Fenska was in the employ of the Forest Service this 
summer. He visited twenty-seven counties in quest 
of data. 

Chief Forester Graves expects to inaugurate a na- 
tional policy looking to such coéperation between the 
Forest Service and private timber owners that the 
private holdings may be put to the most satisfactory 
use. 


Railway’s Tie Treating Plant Starts Up 


MissovuLta, Mont., Sept. 6.—The Northern Pacific 
tie treating plant at Paradise, Mont., which has been 
closed for a year and half, resumed operations last 
week, according to announcement of Andrew Gibson, 
superintendent of the tie treating and timber preser- 
vation plants of the railroad system. 

The plant will prepare 3,000 ties daily. Tie replace- 
ments for the Northern Pacific system east of the 
Cascades in Washington, Idaho and Montana as far 
east as Glendive will be supplied from the Paradise 
plant. <A. J. Loom, of Brainerd, assistant superin- 
tendent of the tie treating work, is in charge at Para- 
dise. Sufficient ties are on hand now to keep the 
plant operating for the next fifteen months. 


Buys Mill, Timber and Planer for $100,000 


SPoKANE, WasH., Sept. 6.—Purchase of the mills, 
standing timber and logs of the Springston Lumber 
Co., at Springston, Idaho, by the Russell & Pugh Lum- 
ber Co., of Harrison, Idaho, was announced yesterday 
by J. J. Pugh of the latter firm. The consideration is 
approximately $100,000. The deal, which will be 
completed about the middle of September, is one of 
the largest and most important timber transactions 
in northern Idaho this year. The property includes 
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the sawmill and planer at Springston, several million 
feet of timber and about 2,000,000 feet of logs. 

Mr. Pugh says his company may also rebuild the 
mill at Harris: 1, which was destroyed by fire a few 
weeks ago. Since the Harrison fire the Russell & 
Pugh crews have worked the Springston mill nights. 


C. M. Heald and W. W. Wooster, of Spokane, are 
prominently identified with the Springston Lumber 
Co. Mr. Pugh, W. B. Russell and G. F, Russell con- 
trol the Russell & Pugh firm. 


New Company Takes Over Spokane Mill 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Sept. 6.—W. W. Powell, manager 
of the Idaho Pine Match Block Co., has bought the 
interest of D. S. Wooley in the Gardner-Wooley Lum- 
ber Co. and that concern has become the Gardner- 
Powell Lumber Co. The new company has offices at 
Hillyard, a suburb of Spokane, and has taken over the 
yards of the Hillyard Lumber Co. 

“We have a mill at Mount Spokane, cut our lumber 
there at the rate of 100,000 feet a day, run it by flume 
eight miles to Peone prairie, haul it to Hillyard thir- 
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teen miles, dress it in our mill there and ship it, 
mostly to the East,” said. Mr. Powell. “We handle 
white pine almost exclusively.” 
According to Mr. Powell, the Idaho Pine Match 
Block Co. cut 6,000,000 feet of match blocks this year. 
D. 8S. Wooley, formerly associated with Mr. Gardner, 
has gone to California. 


Loyal Legion Has Big Labor Day Outing 

Spokane, WasH., Sept. 6.—Three thousand mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
held a big picnic at Liberty Lake on Labor Day. The 
program included short talks by Huntington Taylor, 
manager of the Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene; 
Ray Wilson, president of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, and J. P. McGoldrick and E. F. C. Van 
Dissel, of Spokane. L. G. Wellington, a Four L officer, 
was the speaker of the day. 

A tug-o’-war in which six lumber mills were rep- 
resented was won by the Rutledge Timber Co., which 
defeated the Deer Park team in the final tug. The 
teams eliminated were the McGoldrick, Blackwell, 
Atlas and Phoenix. 





URGES COMPREHENSIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 8.—The State legisla- 
ture which met in extra session today was urged by 
Gov. J. A. A. Burnquist among other things to make 
a more adequate provision for patrolling the north- 
ern Minnesota forest areas to prevent recurrence of 
disastrous fires, such as those of last year. The 
legislature also received a communication from 
State Forester W. T. Cox, setting forth a compre- 
hensive forest policy for the State, much of which 
will be embodied in bills placed before the legisla- 
ture this week. 

In his communication to the legislature Forester 
Cox declared ‘‘We have abused our forests while 
other countries were building up theirs. We are 
cutting our timber faster than it is being pro- 
duced and yet there is an increasing need of timber 
products. It is time to wake up before we 
are dependent upon other countries.’’ He declared 
that the present system of taxation needs revision; 
that there should be patrol by rangers—that these 
men prevented many fires but that a much larger 
sum will be needed this year to do the work prop- 
erly. 

Forester Cox then suggested that the land be 
taxed differently from the growing timber, the 
latter to be taxed when the timber is cut. Ap- 
propriation should be made sufficient to establish 
an efficient patrol service; for the construction of 
telephone lines; and for the clearing up of danger- 
ous blowdowns. The forester should also be granted 
authority to put out of service railroad engines 
where they are particularly dangerous. Grazing of 
live stock should be encouraged. All areas of State 
owned pulpwood timber land should be reserved, 
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he averred, it being thought that they will produce 
more in forest than they will in farm land. Private 
lands now bearing natural stands of promising tim- 
ber should be purchased. 

Forester Cox then made numerous suggestions 
for the care and reforestation of various classes of 
land in the State. He also suggested that Congress 
be memorialized to increase the codperative fire 
protection fund from $100,000 to $600,000 so that 
Minnesota will get about $50,000 a year under the 
‘*Weeks Law’’ instead of $8,000; also that Con- 
gress and the Navy Department be memorialized 
to establish a training station at Duluth where men 
may be trained in the use of hydro-airplanes to aid 
in the location of fires which may be burning in 
various sections of the State. He suggested also 
that a closed season for burning be provided and 
that a building at the State fair grounds to exhibit 
forestry work, forest products and logging and 
woodworking machinery be provided. 

In his message to the legislature Gov. J. A. A. 
Burnquist declared that the horrors of last year’s 
catastrophe were so indescribable that he felt it 


necessary that a special session of the legislature’ 


be called to consider problems and to provide ways 
and means for overcoming such holocaust in the 
future. He declared that the State should clear its 
own land of fire menaces but at the same time 
should require private owners at their own expense 
to remove such menaces. He was of the impression 
that the committee after considering the suggestions 
made would be in a position to recommend such 
laws as would be of the most service in this connec- 
tion. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Business is heavy, most factories reporting or- 
ders exceeding their facilities to produce the goods 
within ordinary time limits. The recent slight 
slump in orders because of falling off in building 
operations incident to new price levels for ma- 
terials, to strikes, and labor shortage, seems to have 
been more than made up. Orders run more largely 
to specal goods than has been the case in some 
time. 

Following are detailed reports from various cen- 
ters covering conditions directly affecting the sash, 
door and general millwork trade: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) concerns have 
a heavy line of orders ahead and are not taking 
on new business at this time, except with the stipu- 
lation that delivery is not to be expected for two 
or three months. Many buildings are waiting for 
openings and there is complaint of work being 
held up. But the factories are doing their best 
with crews that seem less efficient or less willing 
than in previous years, and are getting out small 
output for the payrolls being carried. Prices are 
steady and no further changes are expected for 
the remainder of this year. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants are experiencing the 
heaviest business just now that they have had 
since before America entered the war. The Amer- 
ican Sash & Door Co. began Monday to work over- 
time in an effort to keep up with demand for 
prompt shipment on orders placed. The big part 
of the output now is special stuff for public 
and commercial buildings, the run earlier in the 
season having been larely on staple stock. Prices 
were advanced slightly in the new lists sent out 
last week to meet increased cost of material. 

With the August record for new business far 
in excess of any other month this year, and archi- 
tects coming forward with requests for estimates 
on forward contracts carrying into the winter, the 
factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, are doing the largest 


business in several years. They continue to have 
difficulty in getting lumber, and their stocks of 
material would not make up more than half the 
orders on the books of some of the plants. On 
top of this situation comes increased demand from 
construction interests, while permits for new build- 
ings accumulate. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a fairly large amount of work on hand 
and are expecting business to continue good during 
the fall. There has not been much complaint made 
lately as to the supply of labor, tho the scarcity of 
lumber stocks is a source of inconvenience to 
the shops. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men find 
themselves rushed to keep up with the business of- 
fered. The western factories are far behind their 
orders, and long waits are inevitable, with the 
result that the progress made on buildings is far 
slower than would otherwise be the case. The 
range of prices remains highly satisfactory, with 
more concern shown as to ability to take care of 
orders than about the figures asked. And the out- 
look is not less promising. Everything tends to 
encourage the belief that the prevailing activity 
in the way of construction work will keep up, 
which would insure remunerative returns for an 
indefinite period. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have all the business they can take care of, with 
construction work increasing. Door factories in the 
Bay district are quite busy on a variety of work. 
Finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are running full and can not 
keep up with the demand. The output of cut 
sash and door stock is heavy, but the mills are 
sold ahead and unable to take on new business. 
Pine box shook are being absorbed in great quanti- 
ties by the California trade and there is quite an 
eastern demand. The car situation is good for 
this time of the year. 
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Complete Assortment 
of 


Basswood, Birch | 


| Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest 


uality 
Standard 


rades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ines 


Il 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 


in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. | 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures. 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


| FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 

For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 


“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 











Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 











Dimension, Bridge 
Plank and 
Wagon Stock 


Posts and Poles 


Fir Plank and Timbers. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., "“‘w."** 
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Tennessee 


Red Cedar 



































TEXAS HARDWOODS 











[Beaumont Quality 





Is Worth Trying Now [ 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES : 


Bridge 





Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality products 
should get in touch with 
us for 


wae 
YellowPine and and Piling, 
Hardwood Lumber cae | 


Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 








times. 
The Beaumont Wi iaieire 
BEAteae~=—s/§-@:s Lumber Co. 




























Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 








a HOUSTON, TEXAS ) 











Review of the Current Export Situation 


The recent steamer market has held firm, influenced 
by an active demand for tonnage, principally for coal 
to Mediterranean and South American destinations. 
Freights in all other trades were comparatively 
scarce but as the supply of available vessels continues 
light owners in most cases obtained full terms. A 
limited amount of chartering was reported in the 
sailing vessel market, all of which was for offshore 
account. Tonnage is wanted for coal and lumber 
cargoes to European and South American ports, and 
a few other miscellaneous freights offer, but coasting 
orders of al! kinds are extremely scarce. Rates are 
steadily upheld by the light offerings of tonnage. 

* 8¢ « 

The hardwood export situation has been outlined 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association and president of the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co., as follows: “There are plenty of 
foreign inquiries for hardwoods. One member of the 
association tells me that he has received as high as 
five inquiries from responsible importers in a single 
day; but he was unable to accept any of them be- 
cause he did not have the stock and did not know 
where to get it. Exchange rates are very low and 
impose a severe penalty on the foreign buyer; but 
low exchange rates are not responsible for the de- 
crease in exports of hardwood lumber. The scarcity 
of lumber itself is the primary cause, and there is 
nothing to indicate that there will be any material 
increase in offerings during the next two or three 
months at least. There is a considerable quantity of 
consigned stock on the European markets, and this 
interferes, too, with exports. However, the quantity 


of consigned lumber would not have material effect. 


in curtailing exports if there were more hardwoods 
available for exportation. It is now necessary to se- 
cure permits to Liverpool or London, because of the 
great congestion at these ports, which is, in effect, 
much the same as an embargo against those destina- 
tions,” 

* * * 

Inquiries, however, are freely coming out of every 
foreign market outside of the British and, says Mr. 
Townshend, there is by every standard a large busi- 
ness within reach of the American hardwood exporter 
if he is in a position to take care of it. 

* ¢ « 

Latest report from the British market state that 
the transatlantic lumber movement has been light for 
some weeks. The break in exchange with America, to 
around $4.20 compared with a normal $4.80, is a 
chief contributing factor; and the British trade feels 
that “this serious addition to the import cost will 
result in a material reduction in the importation, 
which in turn might bring about cheaper freights.” 
Plain oak boards in the meanwhile continue in fair 
request and quartered oak is in active demand, but 
stocks are very low and prices high. There is also a 
limited supply of prime whitewood. Hazel pine is in 
small demand, large quantities recently having come 
to hand, and sellers have found it necessary to lower 
their quotations in order to move the goods. Canadian 
spruce and pine in the meanwhile are reaching the 
British market in large quantities and there is a 
ready market, for the pine especially, the only trouble 
being to find accommodation at the seriously con- 
gested ports. 

* * * 

There is a better feeling in San Francisco export 
circles, altho the scarcity of tonnage coupled with the 
adverse exchange rates has caused Australian buyers 
to hold off and has also prevented heavy shipments 
of lumber from being made to Europe. Shippers be- 
lieve that more tonnage will be available each month 
from now on, and expect heavy buying of lumber in 
the next few months, especially from China and the 
west coast of South America, where stocks are re- 
ported to be very low. Australia is reported to be 
badly in need for lumber, and is sure to come on the 
market strongly as soon as conditions become more 
favorable. The United Kingdom and other European 
countries no doubt will also buy heavily of west Coast 
products as soon as their financial affairs have be- 
come adjusted. 

* * * 

There is great interest in redwood. A large ship- 
ment of redwood ties has just been made to South 
America and A. F. Thane & Co., of San Francisco, 
have received good inquiries for like stock from that 
direction. Buenos Aires is also inquiring for a cargo 
of redwood lumber, but tonnage is not available at 
present. J. J. Moore & Co., also of San Francisco, 
have just dispatched a shipment of 1,100,000 feet of 
clear redwood to Australia, and inquiries afloat indi- 
cate that much more is wanted there. In the mean- 
while, the Redwood Export Co. has advanced export 
prices $5, effective Aug. 27, making the base price 
at the mill $45 for the rest of this year and the first 
half of 1920. Enough foreign business is on the 
various redwood shippers’ books to keep shipments 
going out for the rest of the year, even if no new 
business were placed. 

* * * 

The north Pacific coast shipping situation is easier 
and considerable lumber is now moving foreign from 
the Douglas fir mills, mostly on contracts placed some 
time ago. Of the twenty-seven cargoes of fir ties 
sold to the United Kingdom last May only two now 
remain to be loaded, and they will be shipped about 
the middle of this month. Business with the Orient is 
reported favorable. The Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, 


Wash., has just sent a shipment of 500,000 feet of 
timbers and lumber to China and a similar one to 
Japan, and the British Steamer West Hepburn de- 
parted from Tacoma for China recently, carrying a 
cargo of 4,230,000 feet, mostly in large timbers for 
the Dollar company. Inquiries from South America 
are developing more strength, according to all re- 
ports, but not much is coming thru from Australia. 
Cuba is also taking some Douglas fir, and a steamer 
will shortly load 1,500,000 feet for that destination. 
* * * 


There is much export activity at Portland, Ore. 
The first cargo of fir luniber ever sent from this port 
to the Arabian Sea has been announced in the charter 
of the Norwegian motorship Kirkentind by the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co. to carry 2,000,000 feet to that 
destination, loading ,to begin in October. The same 
company recently closed a charter for the schooner 
Georgette to load a cargo of lumber for Alexandria, 
Egypt, and has also engaged space on a Britain-bound 
steamer for 100,000 feet of fir to be used in the manu- 
facture of broom handles. The steamer Doylestown 
left Portland a few days ago for Bombay, India, with a 
cargo of 1,650,000 feet of fir, shipped by W. R. Grace 
& Co., and the steamer West Harts has been dispatched 
by Dant & Russell to China with a cargo of 4,500,000 
feet. Other sailings have also been reported, and re- 
cent charters for Australia and the west coast of South 
America. 

* * + 

Most exporters of pitch pine agree that the Buro- 
pean market continues strong, even tho somewhat 
spotty, there being good demand for high grade lum- 
ber and fair call for timbers. Cable advices received 


from the Rio Platte indicate a weakening of the mar- 


ket there, due, it is believed, to the influence of early 
arrival of steamer cargoes, but more particularly to 
manipulations of a combine of certain large import 
houses there. Notwithstanding this news, the de- 
mand for South American schedules continues strong, 
with little stock available. This situation doubtless 
will be reflected soon in higher prices. Oak, firsts and 
seconds, is the leading hardwood item, moving at $80 
to $85. Southern lumber and timbers are now finding 
their way to the Orient. ‘The steamship Broncho is 
loading a cargo of 1,500,000 feet for the Orient at 
the Standard Export Co’s docks at Orange, Tex. 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of the same city, has 
just dispatched a shipment of 500,000 feet of lumber 
to Tampico, Mexico, and the Marine Commerce Cor- 
poration of America has sent the 5-masted barken- 
tine Lafayette forward on its initial trip, carrying a 
cargo of 1,500,000 feet to an Italian port. 





CONSIGNMENTS DEMORALIZE MARKETS 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Sept. 8.—In discussing the export 
lumber trade situation with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, emphatically 
warned against further consignments of lumber to the 
Kuropean markets, which already are filled virtually 
to overflowing with such material. He said: 


Market conditions in Great Britain are critical; 
more so than at any other time since the armistice 
was signed. Enormous quantities of American hard- 
woods have been consigned there, inexperienced ship- 
pers believing that anything in hardwoods would sell 
readily at remunerative prices. As & result foreign 
ports, especially the British, have been completely 
deluged with all classes of American hardwoods. Buy- 
ers naturally have formed the opinion from this that 
Britain is to be made the dumping ground for millions 
of feet and, naturally enough, all speculative buying 
has ceased and only such stocks as are immediately 
needed are taken over, the rest being left to overflow 
the quays and storage sheds and yards, 

Labor troubles are prevalent in the United Kingdom 
and this has tended to make the discharge of lumber 
from steamers very expensive. Reconstruction work, 
moreover, has not yet been fairly started abroad and 
Government plans in regard to house building has been 
held up, while the general unrest manifest everywhere 
in the United Kingdom has the effect of making the 
prospective buyers panicky, with a majority doing 
only a hand to mouth business. 

It is true that recognized lumber exporters here are 
receiving frequent inquiries from Britain, but they 
are for special sizes and grades. The truth is that 
export shipments have fallen off quite heavily during 
the last three or four weeks; and it is, I think, ad- 
mitted by well informed exporters that the high tide 
of exports of American hardwoods has been reached 
and passed, and that from this time forward exporters 
will be very careful not to consign unrecommended 
shipments. This condition will undoubtedly prevail 
until the enormous stocks to be found in Great Britain 
have been disposed of. 

There has been a softening in the British values of 
American hardwoods, but the fall in prices has been 
nothing like what it might have been had consign- 
ments continued to go forward in quantities as large 
as those of two or three weeks ago. I have just re- 
ceived a cable advising me that the foreign markets are 
generally demoralized and that if consignment ship- 
ments keep pace with those of three weeks ago the 
British Government may again place an embargo on 
American hardwoods, putting them once more under 
the license system. If this step should be determined 
upon by the British authorities it will be done because 
of the unfavorable condition of exchange. 

In my opinion, if exporters will discontinue consign- 
ment shipments and forward only such stocks as are 
sold on firm order or as may be recommended by the 
brokers, the situation will shortly improve and no ex- 
porter will be seriously injured. If consignment ship- 
ments continue to go forward, however, there is no 
doubt that a heavy fall in prices of American hard- 
wouds will take place in the United Kingdom, notwith- 
standing the fact that stocks of dry hardwoods are 
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searce on this side of the Atlantic and that the do- 


Valparaiso or Callao, $37.50; Cape Town or other 
mestic ma: ket is favorable. 


South African ports, $55, previously reported at 225 





LUMBER FREIGHT RATES TO EUROPE 


The United States Shipping Board has in its re- Williams W. Ewing, trade commissioner of the Fed- Has the 
cently issued Lumber Tariff No. 27 fixed the follow- 1D ec tc h ben x é 
ing rates of freight on lumber, timber and logs from ay SERSUERS 6F ‘COEEE, WES SfINe The Fe e as Variety 


South Atlantic and Gulf ports to European destina- 
tions : 


shillings. The rate to Basra, on the Persian Gulf, 
has been announced as $65. 


in South America investigating the markets for con- 
struction materials and contractors’ machinery, vis- 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 





That Appeals 


to Buyers of 





Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine Other Lumber Other Lumber —o 
w——_- var as a oo” , plement f 
imber per 1000 BAVY IGHT ak, Pop : . 

s superfeia feet per 100 pounds per 100 pound per x60 pounde bate wide widths, fine figure and 

ti 7) e e . 
UNITED KINGDOM........000.0ccecceeeeee $45.00 $48.00 $1.07% $1.15 $1.31 $1.40 $1.07% $1.15 uniform quality and grading of our 
BRANCE, Havre/Bordeaux..........c0.sceee 55.00 58.00 1.33 1.40 1.62 1.70 1.33 1.40 e 
HOLLAND, Rotterdam..................... 55.00 68.00 1.33 140 162 1.70 133 41.40 Pl R d Oak R d G 
BgLaiuM, Antwerp............0..neeneee 55.00 58.00 133 140 162 2170 1:33 ~@©1.40 aim Ke —Ke um 
GERMANY, Bremen/Hamburg.............. 66.00 69.00 1.57 1.65 1.92 2.00 1.57% 1.65 
DENMARK, Copenhagen.................. . 66.00 69.00 1.57% 1.65 1.92 2:00 157% 1.65 Factory Lumber 
Sweet, GOUNGMUMTS. 0 566s cee ccenvene 66.00 69.00 1.57% 1.65 1.92 2.00 1.57 1.65 ‘ ‘ » 
SWEDEN, Stockholm...................00. 76.00 79.00 1.82% 1:90 2.22 2:30 1.82 1.90 will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
ae eee. ar al oat hace toler eee 87.00 90.00 2.07 % 2-15 2.53 2.00 2.07 238 Check over your stock and then let us prove 
Trance, Cette/Marsetlles.: .....cccccsecee 70. 3. .6§ 75 2. i i a . : 
GUAM, BARGClONMooks c6'0'6deks caucus cee 80.00 83.00 198 2.00 2.34 2.440 1:93 2.00 our quality and service on your order. Do 
TRAE, _GOMOR/NGOIER 6.6 nc6s eo ercvd c Kee bee 70.00 73.00 1.68 1.75 2.04 2.10 1.68 1.75 it now. 

(4) From South Atlantic ports. (2) From Gulf L b 
ports. can aa 4 ; 

The classification of heavy and light lumber and ‘ted New Orleans last week and spent several days emer 
timber to be as per schedule below. there. He reports the South American market “wide Oo y n Oo n Company 

Actual track scale —— to govern. In absence - open ;” its ys iota are eager to do business with A. L. BOYNTON 
track scale weights, estimated weights per thousané the United States, and he expressed the belief that 2 bee 1 o 
superficial feet as shown in schedule below will apply. American lumber will find a ready market. Credit Pres. & General Mgr. White City, Texas 


Classification of Lumber—Estimated Weights 
Par THOUSAND SUPERFICIAL Freer 


HEAVY Dry Green LIGHT Dry Green 
Ash, Black...3,250 4,600 Basswood ...2,500 4,200 
Ash, White...3,800 4,600 Butternut ...2,500 4,000 
i aa ,000 5,750 Cedar ...... 2,750 4,000 
Vo) eee 4,000 5.500 Chestnut ....2,800 5,000 
CHEPEY occccs 3,800 5,000 Cottonwood ..2,800 4,600 
Dogwood 6,000 7,000 Cypress ..... 3,000 5,000 
Elm, Rock ,000 5,400 Elm, Soft....3,000 4,750 
Co ee 8,300 5,4 Hemlock ....2,650 3,800 
Hickory .....4,500 6,000 - Poplar ...... 2,800 3,900 
Hackberry ...3,200 4,600 Spruce ...... 2,800 4, 
Lignum Vitae.6,000 7,000 Sycamore 3,000 4,750 

WCUMG <6s:5:0:0' 3,500 4,800 Tupelo ...... ,800 3,900 
Mahogany 3,500 4,500 Willow ..... 2,800 4,200 
Po er 000 5,400 
| ae 4,000 5,500 
Persimmon ..6,000 7,000 
Walnut ..... 3,800 4,900 

- Loes 
Ci a ee eer ere TTGGW ORM inks. dis devon 14,000 
TRIONOYP co cvcceces 16,000 Poplar ..cccacece ,00 


Rates apply on timbers and logs not exceeding two 
tons in weight. When exceeding two tons special 
contract. 

Lighterage, if required, at risk and expense of cargo. 

In its India Tariff No. 3B, canceling tariff No. 
3A, the Shipping Board fixes the rates to Bombay, 
Calcutta, Colombo and Karachi at $1.10 per 100 
pounds of all cargo stowing under 40 feet and $0.70 
per cubic foot of all cargo stowing 40 feet and over. 
To Madras and Rangoon the rates are $1.30 per 100 
feet and $0.75 per cubic foot. 





BUILDING REVIVES IN MEXICO 

MONTERREY, MEXICO, Sept. 6.—In the face of the 
fact that business and political conditions in Mexico 
continue very much disturbed a noticeable revival of 
building activities in Monterey and all the larger cities 
of the country lends encouragement to the situation. 
What isenow going on in the way of new construction 
and rehabilitation work is regarded as but a fore- 
runner of the activities along those lines if conditions 
in the country were normal. 

It is also regarded as remarkable that notwith- 
standing the banditry, revolutions and serious inter- 
ruptions of railroad traffic Mexico is doing a larger 
foreign trade than ever before in the country’s his- 
tory. This applies to imports as well as exports. It 
is likewise explained that this trade would show an 
enormous increase over what it is now if Mexico had 
a stable government. Lumber importations from the 
United States thru the border ports of entry and thru 
the ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz show a large 
increase over what they were several months ago. 
Besides these foreign importations of lumber much 
building material of this character is being supplied 
by domestic mills. In some of the larger cities lum- 
ber yards are now carrying fairly large stocks. 

It has been reported from time to time that the 
Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico, which were 
formerly known as the National Railways of Mexico, 
were about to place large orders for crossties and 
other materials for rehabilitating the lines of that 
system. Up to this time very little in the way of 
repairs has been done to any of these railroads. It is 
conceded on all sides that when peace is finally re- 
stored in Mexico and the country is again made safe 
for men and industries there will be inaugurated one 
of the greatest eras of development ever witnessed 
here. 





er 


NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Word received in Ottawa from London official 
sources states that the British Government has cut 
its reservations of all cargo space out of Canada from 
60 to 50 percent for September and that this ratio 
may continue for at least eight months more. This 
is vastly better, however, than expected, for three 
months ago the British authorities demanded 70 per- 
cent of cargo space. Canadian timber bought by the 
British Government and stacked in the yards at Ot- 
tawa, is beginning to move in substantial volume, 


In the weekly freight circular of the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast, at Seattle, the lum- 
ber rates per thousand from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco are placed at $8.50; to southern California ports, 
$10; Hawaiian Islands, unchanged at $17; Auckland, 
Wellington, Lyttleton, Dunedin or Sydney, unchanged 
at $35; Melbourne or Adelaide, unchanged at $40; 





conditions, he says, are improving and the American 
system of cash discounts is rapidly gaining accept- 
ance. “Business with South American countries,” 
he explained, “should be done on a 60- or 90-day basis, 
The time it takes for a consignment to reach its des- 
tination and the additional time required for pay- 
ment to reach the American shipper entitles the buyer 
to trade cash discounts for this period. We must not 
forget that South America is a long way off.” 





American commercial representatives in the Domin- 
ican Republic indicate that there is a favorable op- 
portunity for increasing the sale of southern pine 
lumber in that country. 





The United States Shipping Board has allocated 
twenty-five additional sailings out of New Orleans, 
as follows: Four to Liverpool (Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co.) ; two to Bremen, two to Havre and 
Bordeaux and one to Manchester (J. H. W. Steele 
Co.) ; two to London and two to Rotterdam (Lykes 
Bros.) ; two to Glasgow and two to Gothenburg and 
Copenhagen (Mississippi Shipping Corporation) ; two 
to Hamburg, two to Genoa and two to Antwerp (Kerr 
Steamship Co.) ; one to Barcelona (Norton Lilly & 
Co.) : one to Trieste and Fiume (Trosdale, Plant & 
Lafonta Co.). 





A. C. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lumber Co., 
Toronto, who went to England early last spring as the 
representative of Ontario lumber manufacturers to 
promote the use chiefly of Ontario white pine, has de- 
cided to return to Canada and is expected in Toronto 
shortly. Conditions in Great Britain are such that 
Mr. Manbert has come to the conclusion that the 
wisest course is to return. It is expected that shortly 
after his return he will have an interesting report 
to present. 





The George Dendinger Lumber Co., capitalized at 
$50,000, has been organized in New Orleans to en- 
gage in the wholesale lumber and export business, 
making a specialty of Cuban, West Indian and Cen- 
tral American trade, ‘Temporary offices have been 
opened in the Canal-Louisiana Bank Annex. - George 
Dendinger, president of the company, is general man- 
ager of the Madisonville Saw & Planing Mill Co., 
Madisonville, La. Geo. T. Wayne, secretary-treas- 
urer, was formerly treasurer and general manager of 
the J. F. Wilder Lumber Co., and is well known in 
export circles. Theo. Dendinger jr., is vice president. 





Ingemann Olsen, associated with his brother, T. 
Hofman-Olsen, in the export lumber business here, 
left recently for a business visit to Nicaragua, in the 
interest of the Gulf Lumber & Trading Co., a New 
York mahogany concern in which he and his brother 
are interested. That company is conducting its 
mahogany operations in Nicaragua from headquar- 
ters in Managua, and Mr. Olsen goes to that city to 
arrange for their expansion. 


A total of 19,776,814 feet of lumber was shipped 
from British Columbia ports in August. Nearly 7,- 
500,000 feet was shipped on French vessels during the 
month, All these ships are being handled by the C. 
Gardner Johnson Agency here. As soon as they are 
accepted by the Bureau Veritas and the French High 
Commission the agency sends them to different mills 
to load. Nine of these wooden steamships, with a 
total tonnage of 18,900 deadweight tons, went to sea 
during the month, and it is expected that considerably 
more will be despatched in September. 


Exports of boards from the port of Boston for July, 
1919, were as follows, according to data just issued 
by the office of the collectors of the port of this 
city : 





Kind Amount, feet Value 
LO) EPPA eee te ee 465,000 $ 37,911 
Cl ee ee re 6,000 500 
tao Ea eee 35,000 1,604 
EE aaa cd idtedenewedice de 134,000 9,770 
MY a duce weliea ondaeswadure 375,000 12,514 
PE 6665463 denguececead 431,000 +273 

BOM ccteescevcansecs 1,466,000 $100,572 


About half the oak boards went to England and 
about a quarter to Belgium; the poplar went to Great 
Britain and most of the spruce boards went to Ar- 
gentina. 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote - 

prices Car and Bridge 

today. Material is our 
Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 








r ) mc: 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, ‘ 7 

Gum, when big value is de- 
rn manded for in Texas 
Hickory, everything is big—big 
Yellow Pine. trees, big mills, big as- 
Structural 

Talae eo sortments of stock, etc. 
to 49’ long, try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
a B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. 4 











Cypress 
Red Gum ‘ 
\ 
Oak Awaiting 
id Your Orders: 


¥% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
¥, Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
I Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 

3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 84 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 

1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Cum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 











Send us your inquiries. 


\ Keith Lumber Compiaps] 


VOTH, TEXAS 
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The Quality and Service of 


| Northland’s Pine 
| Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pee Tee Te Te TTT 


LONG FIR JOISTS™..... | 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


MSSM een Ue! 


yanos: HB, WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








LOUISIANA 


Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 


Tip, Butt 

or Length 
with or 
without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS J 




















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 











Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
Calcasieu ¥2n2.%2/ Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 














POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 














. LONG LEAF 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. _ pimsscs te Faish 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building 
CAECAGIEU 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., WESTLAKE. 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 











DOINGS IN THE MOTOR TRUCK WORLD 





Trailer Manufacturer Specializing in Lumber Field Expands Plant—A New Way 
to Beat Mail Order Competition 





FRUEHAUF COMPANY BUYS NEW SITE 


The Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., in ac- 
cordance with its policy of expanding to take care of 
the increased demand for Fruehauf trailers, has an- 
nounced the purchase of a new factory site. A five- 
acre tract of land has been secured at Harper Avenue 
and the Detroit Terminal Railway, about two miles 
east of the company’s present location on Gratiot 
Avenue, 

A. C. Fruehauf, president of the company, states 
that a modern manufacturing plant will be erected on 
this land and that installation of considerable new ma- 
chinery and equipment will provide manufacturing fa- 
cilities second to none in the trailer industry. Plans 
for the building are well under way and it is hoped 
to have it ready for occupancy in the fall. It will be 
complete in every detail and of the most approved type 
of construction for the class of work the company is 
engaged in. Numerous conveniences will be provided, 
insuring ideal working conditions for shop employees. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co. was established about five 
years ago as an outgrowth 
of the wagon truck business 
of A. C. Fruehauf. The 
company entered into the 
manufacture of heavy duty 
semi-trailers, being pioneers 
in the industry. During the 
five year period country- 
wide distribution has been 
established and Fruehauf 
trailers are now carried in 
stock in nearly all commer- 
cial centers of the United 
States and in some parts 
of Canada. At present a 
complete line of semit- 
trailers ranging in capacity 
from two to ten tons are 
being produced, and also 
four wheel trailers of from 
one and one-half to five 
tons capacity. 

Since the armistice was 
signed last November there 
has also been a greatly in- 
creased demand from for- 
eign countries. During the last week the Fruehauf 
distributers in Norway placed an order for immediate 
delivery, including twelve semi-trailers of one model. 
Recent shipments are reported to the Dutch East 
Indies, Mexico, Cuba, Trinidad, British Guiana and 
Dutch Guiana. It is expected that the facilities now 
being provided will take care of the company’s growth 
for some time, and with so large a tract of land avail- 
able there is ample space for future expansion and 
development. It is also planned to immediately in- 
crease the capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. 
The officers of the company are A. C. Fruehauf, presi- 
dent; H. C. Fruehauf, vice president and general 
manager; and E. L. Vosler, secretary and sales man- 
ager. 

Since its organization the Fruehauf Trailer Co. has 
made a specialty of providing equipment for lumber- 
men and the accompanying illustration shows two 
Fruehauf trailers used in the lumber industry. One 
is operated by L. R. Parron, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
the other by J. H. Green, of the same place. 





TRUCKS AND MAIL ORDER HOUSES 


Not long ago a farmer owning three farms, distant 
three and one-half miles from a small country yard, 
came twenty-five miles to the office of the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, because he 
thought the yard would haul lumber to his farm in 
motor trucks. In this he was mistaken, for as yet 
the Cedar Rapids yards are not hauling that distance. 
For example, the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. hauls 
a distance of sixteen miles as a maximum distance at 
present. In former times this farmer bought the lum- 
ber for his three farms from the yard three and one- 
half miles away. Now his teams and men are very 
busy and have no time for hauling and so he made the 
trip to Cedar Rapids to try and have the lumber de- 
livered, 

The Truck-Service Co. of Cedar Rapids, which is 
connected with the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., sells 
trucks to lumbermen in the southeastern corner of 
Iowa and in commenting upon the above happening in 
a circular recently issued O. T. Barry, of the company, 
points out that this farmer was looking for real serv- 
ice. Mr. Barry emphasizes the point that retail lum- 
bermen can give this service by delivering to the 
farmer, but the mail order house can not; that is, can 
not deliver lumber to the farmer by truck. In fur- 
ther comment to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon this 
subject Mr. Barry said: 

The point brought out there is mighty important— 
the fact is that a lumberman by operating a motor 
truck for country deliveries can give a service which 
mail order houses can not give. he mail order house 
can go as far as can the lumberman without delivering 
the lumber; that is, bring the lumber to the freight 
depot. We are finding points all over our territory 
where the farmers are demanding delivery to the farm, 
for shortage of farm labor has never been more acute 
and the same is true of farm teams. 

-It is a peculiar fact that country lumber business 
has for years gone to the smaller country yards and 
away from the city yards to a great extent—none of 
the yards in this city, for example, have ever enjoyed 
a great volume of country business. But it is coming 





In now almost faster than we can take care of it, 
largely because of the ability of the city yards under 
average conditions to deliver to the farins. 

One of our representatives called upon a yard a hun- 
dred miles away from this city this week. The man- 
ager has one truck; he says —— all of his busi- 
ness is out in the country for truck delivery. He is 
unable to handle more because the one truck he has is 
rather inefficient at the present time and would be 
unable to handle extra business anyway. He reported 
that this week he had turned down a very desirable 
barn bill fifteen miles out; he had turned down some 
farmers by phone for delivery of materials already sold 
to them and is now worrying himself gray as to how 
he will make the delivery on a big country job he had 
sold a short time before. His competitor operates 
three trucks, all of them very busy with country hauling. 
The trouble at this yard plainly points to the need of 
another truck and it is all developed by the growing 
requirements of the farmer for deliveries. 

This method of meeting mail order competition is so 
simple and requires so small an investment in propor- 
tion to the volume of business which may be abso- 
lutely cinched that we can not see why any lumberman 
should hesitate a moment to put on a motor ick 


TWO TRUCKS HAULING FRUEHAUF TRAILERS IN THE SOUTH 


for his country work, particularly a motor truck 
equipped with pneumatic truck tires, which is the 
kind sold by us for this work. 





NOT SATISFIED WITH A TRUCK 

We have —— the truck for logging and hauling 
lumber, and find that it is impracticable to use trucks 
on anything but good roads. heir efficiency in lumber 
hauling is 50 percent greater than in log hauling. 
With a reduction in price of foodstuff, a mule and 
fees will be more economical than the truck for 

The frequent breakdowns of the truck reduce its 
maximum capacity to a en-y where it about equals 
the number of feet hauled by one 6-mule log team. 

Our principal objection to the truck is the irre- 
sponsible way in which the manufacturers of it are 
represented in the different localities. Unless the man- 
ufacturers make their guaranty worth more, and their 
service on the truck more pe ty we do not feel that 
it is practicable to own a truck, and for this reason 
ours has been on the market for more than six months 
at 50 percent off the purchase price. 

[The above represents the opinion of a hardwood 
manufacturer located in one of the southern States. 
It is one of the few cases the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has come across where trucks have not proved satis- 
factory to the purchaser. It is reproduced herewith 
to point out several things. Of course, in an industry 
so large and so complicated as the lumber industry it 
is to be expected that there will be occasions when 
trucks do not give satisfaction. The unusual thing 
about it is that, as far as the experience of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes, dissatisfied users of trucks 
have been extremely scarce. Sufficient data are not at 
hand to say just what is wrong with this particular 
truck installation. Trouble sometimes arises because 
the purchaser, who knows little about a truck, does 
not get hold of the capacity and type of machine suited 
to his particular business. For example, a 2-ton truck 
might be purchased and put to hauling logs. Now, it 
does not take a very big green hardwood log to weigh 
two tons, and the chances are that a 2-ton truck 
ordinarily would be called upon to carry a 4- or 5-ton 
load, Attempt to operate a truck so laden over muddy 
roads and naturally a great deal of grief would be met. 

It must be admitted that many truck salesmen are 
ignorant of the hauling conditions met with in the 
lumber industry. Despite this, such men sometimes sell 
trucks to lumbermen and it is not remarkable that 
such installations sometimes cause trouble. Almost 
every single haulage problem has phases that are 
peculiar to the locality and must be studied carefully 
before the purchase of truck equipment. That is one 
of the reasons why the Motor Truck Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can be of much assistance to 
lumber dealers and manufacturers. It stands ready 
at all times to give disinterested advice upon motor 
truck installations and will coéperate cheerfully in 
solving any problem. By seeking and gathering up the 
experience of lumbermen in all sections of the country, 
operating under almost every conceivable condition, it 
is able to pass on to its readers a wealth of information 
that is not obtainable elsewhere. To any firm that 
desires to purchase a truck cheaply the address of the 
above lumber company will be supplied.—Ep1Tor. ] 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Sept. 8.—While all yards are busy making deliver- 
eries on early contracts, there is really not as much 
new business coming forward with the turn of the 
month. This is believed to be largely due to the 
unsettled conditions governing lumber and uncertainty 
regarding receipts of material. Perhaps a greater in- 
fluence on the reduction is the tightening of the money 
situation in the last few weeks. 

Large housing projects, which offer the big outlet 
for material in this section, continue to come forward. 
The latest development in this connection is planned 
by a leading real estate firm in the development of a 50- 
acre tract on Mayfield Road east of Green Road for 
suburban homes of the most expensive type. 

Restrictions designed indirectly to aid the building 
of frame residences have been incorporated in an 
amendment to the zoning ordinance recently approved 
by the city council of Lakewood, western suburb of 
Cleveland. The city has been divided into five dis- 
tricts, in which apartments and 2-family houses 
may be built. In some districts this is permitted only 
when consent of adjoining property owners is ob- 
tained. 

Carl Haag, until recently general manager of the 
Brooklyn Lumber Co., is now organizing the Suburban 
Lumber & Supply Co. Site for yard and operating 
plant has been selected at the Belt Line Railroad and 
State Road, on the southern outskirts of the city. Mr. 
Haag will be president of the company and Elbert 
Oiler secretary-treasurer. B. A. Briggs, formerly of 
the A. Teachout Co., has been appointed secretary and 
general manager of the Brooklyn Lumber Co. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 9.—The hardwood lumber manufacturers of 
Evansville and Southwestern Indiana report that 
trade has been fairly active for the last week or ten 
days and that the demand for the best grades of hard- 
wood lumber continues good. Many jobbers complain 
that they can not get lumber in sufficient quantities 
for their use, owing to the shortage of certain stocks. 
Some of the local concerns report that inquiries are 
better than they have been for several weeks. The 
car shortage continues to worry the manufacturers in 
this section and many believe that the situation will 
grow worse instead of better during the next few 
weeks. Logs continue scarce with the prices soaring, 
although some of the manufacturers are laying in a 
fair supply of logs for use this winter. The local re- 
tail trade is fairly active. 

The Lumbermen’s Realty Co. was organized at Vin- 
cennes a few days ago to assist the Chamber of Com- 
merce in its campaign to solve the problem of the 
scarcity of houses in that city. The company is com- 
posed of Vincennes lumber dealers exclusively and the 
concern will file articles of incorporation within a few 


days. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 8.—Misunderstanding among the employees of 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Co.,' of Menominee, made itself 
apparent again for the second time within a few days, 
when the men walked out on Friday. It is hoped to 
have matters adjusted satisfactorily so that the men 
may return to work on Monday. 

The workers in the flooring department of the I. 
Stephenson Co., at Wells, Mich., also walked out this 
week, owing to union trouble. It is probable that they 
will not be urged to return, as the demand for floor- 
ing is not great enough to warrant running the mill 
for any great length of time, it is said. 

The men of the Spies-Thompson mill in Menominee 
instituted a small strike during the week, but mat- 
ters were adjusted. 

The Thunder Lake Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, 
which recently purchased the large Robbins timber 
holdings and sawmill in that city, is making extensive 
improvements in the plant preparatory to one of the 
largest lumber cuts of many seasons. A large, new 
office near the mill is now under construction. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sept. 9.—While there has been an increased demand 
for lumber for building construction, more of it is 
going into industrial improvement such as factory 
extension, new plants, etc., than into dwellings, which 
are so badly needed in this citf and vicinity. The 
prospective home builder takes a more serious view 
of the cost problem and the builder for the market is 
waiting for the action of Congress on the bill for the 
exemption of incomes from mortgages from taxation, 
and that for licensing building associations to form 
home loan banks to assist in the building of more 
dwelling houses. With both these restraints, however, 
contracting builders are finding it difficult to keep occu- 
pants out of the houses before they are wholly fin- 
ished, so great is the need for houses in this city and 
vicinity. 

In line with this attitude of prospective home build- 
ers comes a statement from the Commissioner of Build- 
ings to the effect that there is no good reason to think 
that the costs of construction are to .be lower, be- 
cause the country is four years behind with construc- 
tion work and practically all of this arrearage must 
be recovered before there can be any hope of lower 
prices for material. 

Every section of the lumber market is filled with 
orders far in excess of the stocks fit for distribution 
and at the higher level of quotations there is no cur- 
tailment of new business. Demand covers the whole 
list of.items, but with particular emphasis on building 
material, which is in more urgent demand than at any 
other time this year, and more difficult to get as 


needed. All the furniture woods are strong, and the 
demand unsatisfied. Manufacturers of furniture re- 
port heavy buying of their products at the higher 
prices made necessary by the increased cost of produc- 
tion, and orders enough to keep factories busy far 
into the winter. 

Transportation officials of the Cincinnati terminal 
report more box cars available but admit their absorp- 
tion into the trade as fast as they come from the 
shops. Consequently there continues a shortage. The 
actual supply is little above 66 per cent of normal. 

One of the latest building improvements presented 
to the Commissioner of Buildings, and for which archi- 
tects are asking estimates so that construction can be 
started as soon as possible, is for a group of apart- 
ment houses to contain 102 flats and expected to cost 
not less than $50,000. Many of the apartments have 
been leased in advance. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 8.—The labor situation in Louisville continues 
bad, with the street car company operating only a 
small percentage of its equipment and half a dozen 
other strikes in effect. The plant of B. F. Avery & 
Sons, plow manufacturers, has been crippled for two 
weeks as a result of 500 workers having struck when 
the company agreed to only a nine-hour day and a 
ten percent increase, when workmen demanded a nine- 
hour day and twenty percent increase. 

The demand for hardwood lumber continues very 
active, but there is not the demand for pine and build- 
ing lumbers that was noted earlier in the season. Very 


- little new work is coming out now, but fair progress is 


being made on old contracts. Threatening calls for 
general strikes are not taken seriously. 

The “Own Your Own Home” campaign in Louis- 
ville has been indefinitely postponed due to the fact 
that the movement was started too late this year and 
could not have brought results. 

Labor Day marked the annual outing of the Louis- 
ville Builders’ Exchange at Hikes Point, an unusually 
good chicken dinner being served for $2 a plate. Lum- 
bermen and general building supply men turned out 
in force. 

The Anderson Lumber Co., Louisville handler of 
building lumbers, is featuring the fact that all of its 
materials are carried under roof and are dry and ready 
for use. 

Roy Browning, formerly assistant manager of the 
Louisville division of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, was recently mustered out of service, but 
instead of returning to the traffic organization went 
to Prescott, Ariz., where he has relatives, and took up 
expert cost accounting. A. A. Egle, of the Louisville 
division, is away on a vacation in southern Indiana 
at this time. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club will shortly take up 
its old method of meeting weekly instead of semi- 
weekly, the plan that has been followed during the 
summer months. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 9.—The hardwood situation continues quite 
healthy. There is no apparent let-up in demand from 
domestic sources and manufacturers and wholesalers 
alike are able to dispose of their products rather more 
rapidly than they are able to effect delivery. This is 
due primarily to the shortage of cars for handling out- 
bound shipments. Export buyers are staying com- 
paratively close to shore and export business is small. 
Prices are well maintained and all woods are in de- 
mand. 

There has been a slight increase in the number of 
cars available for log loading on the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad during the last week and the 
Valley Log Loading Co. yesterday put a new loading 
machine on that line. There has been, however, no 
general improvement in the car situation as affecting 
the movement of either logs or lumber and J. H,. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, left last night for Washing- 
ton for a conference with officials of the car service 
section of the United States Railroad Administration 
with a view to securing relief. 

The Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Co. and the Flor- 
ence Table & Lumber Co., both of Memphis, are hav- 
ing labor troubles growing out of demands of some 
of their workmen, especially in the skilled class, that 
their unions be recognized by the management and 
that their wages be substantially increased. Thus 
far the men are still out and the companies are hav- 
ing some difficulty in continuing operations. 

Herman Paepcke, head of the Paepcke-Leight Lum- 
ber Co., is now part owner of a tract of approxi- 
mately 8,000 acres of the finest farm land in the 
Mississippi delta. It was purchased some days ago 
from J. A. Crawford, of Memphis, for, it is under- 
stood, well over $1,000,000. ‘The property is located 
at or near Heathmann, Miss. 

W. H. Matthews, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Forest Products Chemical Co., Memphis, 
has been appointed by the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce as Official delegate from that organization to 
the international trade conference to be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 

James KE. Stark, head of James E. Stark & Co. 
(Inc.), and president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, returned yesterday from a month’s 
vacation spent in Wisconsin. 

James V. Rush, Estate of Owen Moffett and Paul 
Rush have today just mailed to their customers and 
friends formal. announcement of the launching of 
the Rush Lumber Co,, as successor to Moffett, Bow- 
man & Rush, under date of Sept. 1. They have fur- 
ther advised them, thru this medium, of the fact 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class shi 
ping condition and is offered oS to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F, B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight = interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN BRED OAK 
4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. 30,000’ 
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4/4 No. 1 Com., ‘wt. 3300 ibs: 


4/4 18 « 2s, wt. 3600 lbs P 
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8/4 1s & 26, wt. 
Note: 10% of Select Common cai be aes. 
ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 pe- 
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Miltonberg, La 


Telenhone and iieindibend ene 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


by 000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 

11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 

000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 

000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 

000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 

000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 

,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 

! 75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 


The 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
AS. wy 
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Sound Square O a k 


Edge Mixed 
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Crossing 
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Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, Plank 
Cottonwood. 

Grade Stock. 
lican J umber ay 
Mound, Louisiana. 
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BAND SAWED \ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 
The uniform quality 
/B3/ 


of our 


Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY 
stocKis Cypress, Elm 
now ready 
for shipment lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





Flooring 
Perfection 


has certainly been attained at 
our mills judging from the re- 
peat orders we get for 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring whieh will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
ypress and Gum Lumber. 


















and 
wy “Velvet Edge” 
7 : Flooring 
SAWED sawed Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











pote near 





We carry on our yard at 
Jackson, Miss. the following 


Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND BOARDS 


2x4 to 2x12—16' No. | and No. 2 Common 

2x4 to 2x12—8 to 14' No. | and No. 2 Common 

1x4 to IxI12—8to 16' No. 1 and No. 2 Common 
All dressed as desired. 


We can give good service. 
Send us your inquiries. 


John L. Moore 


Manufacturer of 


Lumber—Box Shooks JACKSON, MISS, 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec'y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, V-Pres, 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











that the new company will continue to operate its 


band mill and that it will be governed by the same ’ 


principles and policies which controlled its prede- 
cessor. 

R. M. Carrier, president of the American Hardwoo@ 
Manufacturers’ Association, stopped over in Memphis 
yesterday enroute to his home at Sardis, Miss., from 
Kast Gloucester, Mass., where he spent his vacation. 
While in Memphis Mr. Carrier discussed with John M. 
Pritchard and local members of the executive commit- 
tee the date for the annual of the association but no 
definite time was fixed therefor. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 10.—Altho opinion seems to be somewhat 
divided it appears from a general canvass of the 
situation that business in the local hardwood market 
experienced a let up in demand and that this con- 
dition will be more apparent during the first two 
weeks of the present month, The mad scramble to 
get stocks at almost any price has given way to a 
greater show of caution on the part of the buyers. 
Prices all along the line are more stable but there is 
no indication of a break. Instead, material men point 
to the shortage of stocks to support their assertion 
that prices next year will equal those of the present 
and will in all probability go higher. It is true that 
shipments are getting better, but they are not com- 
ing in fast enough to leave a reserve on hand after 
all orders have been filled. In respect to musical 
cabinet factories and builders of automobile bodies 
the demand is excellent, furniture factories also pur- 
chasing liberally. 

In the building trade there has been a slump in the 
amount of contracts and some have been shelved until 
next year. However, conditions point to a good fall 
business, 

Edwin G. Kemper, of the W. F. Johnson Lumber 
Co., says it is simply a question of getting adequate 
supplies to meet the big demand. There is a shortage 
of dressed lumber for building purposes. Deliveries 
from the southern mills are uncertain. 

The Pan-American Lumber & Investment Co. has 
been formed to operate a chain of retail lumber yards 
in many cities in Indiana. The main offices will be 
in Indianapolis. Directors of the new company are 
Glen C. Osborne, Indianapolis; 8S. P. Marsh, Frank- 
fort; J. D. Campbell and A. 8S. Power, Carmel; John 
EK. Spiegel, Indianapolis, and E. Fogelsong, Burling- 
ton. Mr. Osborne is president; Mr. Marsh, first vice 
president; Mr. Campbell, second vice president; Mr. 
Power, secretary; Mr. Fogelsong, assistant secretary ; 
R. G Walton, treasurer, and L. V. Vay, general man- 
ager. It is the intention of the company eventually 
to increase its capitalization to $5,000,000 and to open 
lumber yards in every county in Indiana. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 10.—August building permits in this city 
numbered 787, the largest recorded in the city’s his- 
tory. ‘The highest previous record was 701 for June 
of this year. ‘The total costs last month were $1,- 
651,000. In the same month of last year the permits 
numbered 455, with costs of $874,000. The gain in 
cost is 88 percent. For the first eight months of the 
year the costs were $7,948,000, as compared with 
$5,391,000 in that period of last year, or a gain of 
47 percent. The building so far this year, both in 
number of permits and costs, has been greater than 
for the whole year of 1918. During the last week 
seventy-five permits were granted, showing a total 
valuation of $350,300. 

The depletion of hemlock stocks in local yards has 
been relieved to some extent by the arrival of lake 
cargoes within the last week or two. The Hauenstein 
Lumber Co. received 900,000 feet on the steamer 
W. H. Sawyer and Hurd Bros. 800,000 feet on the 
steamer J. O. Nessen. 

Frank T. Sullivan is back from a trip to New York, 
where he completed arrangements for the purchase of 
the spruce and fir airplane stock held here and at 
Elizabeth, N. J., amounting to about 20,000,000 feet. 
Some of it is already going into the general market 
and will sell at prices which will insure its rapid 
movement. Frank J. MeNeil is looking after the 
New York end of the business at present, 

At the first fall meeting of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange last Saturday the Plumb railroad plan was 
under discussion and came under the severe criticism 
of those present. Another matter discussed was the 
fall outing, which will be held at some date in 
October. 

W. J. Yost, sales manager of the Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Co., Montgomery, Ala., was a visitor here this 
week, while taking a business and pleasure trip thru 
the North. 

Charles Allen, a lumber wholesaler of Rochester, 
has been spending several weeks on the Pacific coast. 
He visited the mills at Seattle and Vancouver and 
also took a trip into California. 

B. F. Betts, of Philadelphia, was a visitor the past 
week at the office of the Betts Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Sept. 9.—In hope of meeting the heavy and In- 
sistent demand for lumber of all kinds, lumber manu- 
facturers of the North are striving to effect the 
largest input of soft and hardwood logs during the 
coming fall and winter that has been known in any 
one season in years. The larger lumber and logging 
interests are already reported as having woods op- 
erations in progress, while others are making pre- 
parations to start several weeks before the customary 
logging season sets in. This early campaign can 
possibly be accredited to the fact that many of the 
larger lumber markets are ‘practically depleted of 
stocks, while docks are reported as cleared and mill 
yards at the lowest point ever known. The situation 
is a critical one with a demand increasing daily and 
production decreasing. The labor situation, which is 


also considered acute, has been slightly relieved by 
an increased number of men taking to the lumbering 
districts from harvest fields and cities, but the short- 
age of men is still a serious problem and probably 
will remain so throughout the winter. 

The “Own Your Own Home” agitation, which has 
taken hold in many of the principal cities of Wis- 
consin, with its fast gaining impetus is further press- 
ing the lumber markets as contractors are anxious to 
finish operations during the remainder of the open 
season. 

The Northwestern Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
will close its sawmill at Stanley, Wis. The mill has 
been in constant operation since 1884, but was con- 
siderably remodeled and enlarged when taken over 
by the Northwestern company in 1890. In order to 
conclude its logging operations in this vicinity the 
company will open six camps and finish the cut by 
spring. 

Several officials of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, including M, L. Hudson, of Chicago, W. 
LB. Clubine, of Park Falls, J. Dayton Fitzer and M. F. 
Geaudoin, of Chicago, recently visited Winter, Wis., 
regarding the new interests recently purchased from 
the Rice Lake Lumber Co, by the Park Falls Lumber 
Co., a Hines concern, 


- WHITESBURG, KY. 


Sept. 8—wWhile there has been a slight slackening 
in the hardwood lumber business in this section of 
Kentucky, the result of the car shortage that has pre- 
vailed for some time, most of the demand is coming 
from the local market. Stocks are badly depleted as 
the result of the extremely heavy demand from in- 
dustrial operations and from the campaign that has 
been waged to “Build Now.” 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sept. 9.—Building in Detroit showed a slight fall- 
ing off from the three preceding weeks and as a con- 
quence the activity among local lumber yards was not 
quite so marked for the week just closed, as during 
former periods. Purchases by retail yards and wood- 
working plants continued about the same as for the 
previous week, however, and indications are that there 
will be no considerable recession in buying, as the 
stocks are low and purchases will essentially have to 
keep up as long as the building season demands, 

Buyers still complain of shortage of transportation 
facilities in all sections where stocks are being pur- 
chased, particularly in the southern markets. South- 
ern pine remains firm, as do also stcoks from the 
West and North. Hemlock continues in good demand 
and northern hardwoods are being purchased freely 
by local yards and automobile manufacturers, 

On the whole it is not believed that there will be 
any lowering of prices of any consequence during the 
remainder of the season, 





JULY EXPORT MOVEMENT THRU NORFOLK 


NorFrouk, Va., Sept. 9.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of lumber thru District No, 14, com- 
prising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during July, 1919: 


37,000 feet pine lumber (Buenos Aires)...$ 2,122 


30,000 feet spruce lumber (Buenos Aires). 1,385 
167,000 feet spruce lumber (London)...... 12,068 
548,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)....... 34,640 
636,000 feet oak lumber (London)......... ,333 
15,000 feet oak lumber (Rotterdam)...... 1,337 
476,000 feet poplar lumber (Liverpool)..... 41,305 
222,000 feet poplar lumber (London)...... 12,507 
13,000 feet maple lumber (Liverpool)..... 827 
10,000 feet maple lumber (London)....... 800 

1,000 feet ash lumber (London)......... 15,858 
49,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool)....... 6,249 
56,000 feet basswood lumber (London).... 2,150 





30,000 feet cypress lumber (London)..... 2,420 
43,000 feet chestnut lumber (London).... 2,550 
74,000 feet chestnut lumber (Liverpool)... 4,556 
106,000 feet gum lumber (London)........ ,316 
92,000 feet gum lumber (Liverpool).. 5,681 
58,000 feet gum lumber (Liverpool)....... 2,801 
23,000 feet N. C. pine lumber (Liverpool).. 1,201 
51,000 feet other hardwood boards (Liver- 

POG) s:ccv0wseers ca Kew E NEC T eRe 3,500 





2,947,000 Total feet lumber—Total value... .$219,606 

A comparison of the above figures with those of 
June, 1919, shows that the total number of feet ex- 
ported was smaller in July, but the total value was 
larger. There is a vast difference over July of last 
year. The lumber exports then totalled 364,000 feet 
with value of $37,420. Several solid shiploads of 
lumber went forward last July. 

It is difficult at this time to book space for lumber 
for London, due to the congestion at that port. Ships 
allocated by the shipping board for this port up to 
November have been booked up. 

It will be noted from the statistics that some North 
Carolina pine lumber is being exported, and that 
amount would be larger were it not for the fact that 
the domestic market is taking up all stock generally 
called for by European buyers. The same is true of 
boxes and box shooks. The movement of forest prod- 
ucts during August will be just as heavy as during 
July, the difficulty of any increase being due to short- 
age of room. 
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George D. Wampler, representing Kosse, Shoe & 
Schleyer Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has booked for a 
trip to Guatemala, where he will look after the local 
interests of the company. The company is a large 
manufacturer and distributer of hardwoods, making 
a specialty of mahogany, arrangements for the pur- 
chase and shipment of which, and other hardwoods, 
is the object of Mr. Wampler’s mission. His stay in 
Central America is indefinite. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 6.—J. It. Moorehead, of Kansas City, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in 
the city during the week on a trip to Coast points 
looking over the fir situation. Mr. Moorehead says it 
looks as if there was going to be a question whether 
it would be possible to get the ships to handle fir when 
the export business starts. He states that the gen- 
eral lumber market situation is satisfactory, altho 
there is by no means the profit in it there was in 
normal times. 

The city building inspector’s office reports 394 per- 
mits issued in August for new buildings as against 
405 in August last year, the total amount involved 
being $100,000 above August, 1918, however. The 
eight months of 1919 show a gain of $374,494 in 
building over 1918. 

The Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., whose large wood 
ship yard adjoins the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
mills, has received an offer from the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation to finish for launching two wood hulls, 
Ferris type, now framed on the ways at the company’s 
yards. Manager J. E. Bonnell, of the company, states 
that the sum tendered, $90,000 for each ship, could 
not be accepted under prevailing prices of material, 
labor and operation expenses. Further developments 
are awaited. A similar offer was made by the Fleet 
Corporation to the Nilsen & Kelez yard in Seattle. 

The L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. has recently suc- 
ceeded the Black Diamond Lumber Co. at Winlock. 
H. W. Tevis is manager and R. L. Tarleton superin- 
tendent. 

E. Walker Foster left this week for a few weeks’ 
trip east. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, this week added 
to its delivery fleet of automobiles and trucks a 2-ton 
Traffic truck for hauling lumber and wood for local 


delivery. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Sept. 6—Coos Bay district seems to be entering 
upon a new era of industrial prosperity. - All the in- 
dustries of North Bend are running to full capacity, 
some mills working both night and day shifts. The 
Buehner Lumber Co., the North Bend Mill & Lumber 
Co. and the Bay Park Lumber Co. are turning out 
large amounts for rail and water shipment. The 
veneer plant is doing an increasing business and the 
Kruse & Banks ship yard is building three vessels. 
About 1,000 men are employed in North Bend indus- 
tries. 

The C. A. Smith Co. receivers will soon have the big 
mill operating. New boilers are being installed. The 
Eastside mill is operating. The Smith-Powers Logging 
Co. is busy preparing to open all the camps located 
near Powers. 

The newly incorporated city of Reedsport is plan- 
ning to float a $100,000 bond issue to take over the 
Clear Lake water project so as to establish a municipal 
water system. The lake will furnish an almost un- 
limited water supply for the lumber mills and there 
is sufficient for a pulp mill. 

A spur from the main line of the Southern Pacific 
is being built at a cost of $10,000 and will give load- 
ing facilities to the Reedsport Lumber Co., the Johnson 
mill, the Buck box factory, the new Umpqua Shingle 
Co. and the Umpqua Warehouse Co. 

Coos Bay port commission will be petitioned to float 
a bond issue to raise funds for the erection of a public 
port terminal dock and buy a dredge for the harbor. 

J. L. Aasen and J. L. Paulson expect to have a new 
logging camp néar Allegany on Coos River ready to 
operate by Oct. 1. They will float the logs down the 
river and will sell in the open market. 

The Whittaker mill at Myrtle Point has been sold 
to Taylor Dement and will be ready to operate during 
September. 

The Myrtle Point Mill & Lumber Co. is erecting a 
large addition to the main mill building and is install- 
ing a planer to turn out finished lumber for the local 
trade and for shipment. 

The Bay Park Lumber Co. at North Bend is install- 
ing a modern edger and is making other improvements 
which will allow the mill to handle the largest possi- 
ble cut. 

A. E. Adelsperger and W. J. Conrad, who have been 
in the East regarding the establishment of a new lum- 
ber mill on Coos Bay by capitalists who own timber 
in this county, have returned. They announce that 
the plans are not definite yet, but that the prospects 
for a new mill are good. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 6.—The continued success of the boycotted 
millmen in the operation of their plants and a con- 
ference between a strikers’ committee and the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills were features of the sawmill 
walkout in Bellingham this week. Another is the re- 
sumption of operations at the E. K. Wood mill, which 
began running one side Sept. 3 

A two day investigation of the strike in the Bloedel 
Donovan plants was made by William Ermy, repre- 
senting the Department of Labor, and he left with 
the intention of returning for further investigation. 
On the second day of his stay here three striking work- 
men of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills conferred 
with President J. H. Bloedel and were informed that 
the company was willing to take back, as operations 
permitted, all strikers except a few whom it con- 
siders agitators. 

Meanwhile production is nearly normal in Belling- 
ham mills, the only shortage being at the E. K. Wood 
mill, where, however, another side probably will be 
started shortly, and as a good number of the strikers 
have signed up for reémployment—but not as members 


of the Timberworkers’ union. About Sept. 15 this 
mill will begin loading the schooner Phyllis for Aus- 
tralia. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is 
running two shifts and early this month will begin 
loading a vessel with 600,000 feet of lumber for Cali- 
fornia. At the Bloedel Donovan mill the steamship 
Bottineau is due this week to load 500,000 feet for the 
United Kingdom. 

The Bellingham & Northern Railway, one of the 
principal logging roads in the Northwest, has lost its 
identity as a separate property, having been merged 
into the Milwaukee system, even to the absorption of 
its name. Originally the local system, which has about 
75 miles of track, was known as the Bellingham Bay 
& British Columbia, with the exception of trackage 
added by the Bellingham & Northern. Under that 
name it was built as far as Sumas, 23 miles from 
Bellingham on the international boundary line, and 
effected a connection with the Canadian Pacific in 
1891. From 1898 to 1906 its superintendent and gen- 
eral manager was J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and under his direc- 
tion it was greatly expanded. In 1912 the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway purchased the road, 
giving it the name of the Bellingham & Northern. It 
spent more than $500,000 building branch lines and 
buying new equipment, much of it for log hauling 
on the Kulshan extension of twelve miles, which serves 
the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 6.—Many lumbermen came to the city Sept. 1 
to witness the arrival of the new Pacific fleet, which 
entered the harbor in a single column ten miles in 
length and was reviewed by Secretary Daniels from 
the deck of the battleship Oregon. A grand parade of 
sailors and soldiers was held Sept. 2 and the celebra- 
tion continued for several days. 

September opened with a continued heavy demand 
for lumber of all kinds and with mills sold consid- 
erably ahead. The Douglas fir situation, according to 
some reports from the North, shows signs of easing off 
a little in the future. But logs were scarce and the 
labor supply is insufficient in most districts. 

In Douglas fir, domestic cargo stock about holds its 
own. The San Francisco demand is not so active as 
it was, but the market is not weakening. On cutting 
orders the price is $32.50 to $33 base, San Francisco. 
Random is selling around $32 and $33 flat. Timbers 
are not very strong. Flooring and ceiling are still 
searce and high. Fir lath and cedar shingles are very 
firm. Coastwise freight quotations on lumber have 
advanced 50 cents. 

Redwood manufacturers see no signs of any slacken- 
ing in demand for their products. They are oversold 
on everything and buyers are clamoring for lumber. It 
is not a question of price, but of securing stock. 

California white and sugar pine mills are cutting all 
they can, according to the supply of labor, and are so 
loaded up with orders that they are taking on com- 
paratively little new business. Stocks continue exceed- 
ingly light, with assortments badly broken. The de- 
mand is very heavy and everything indicates that if 
prices are changed they will be advanced. 

The Redwood Sales Co. is sold away ahead and is 
turning down most of the new business offering. There 
has been a shortage of cars, which prevented catching 
up with orders, but the situation is improving. Orders 
for redwood tank stock are being refused because the 
mills are oversold. Orders for 6-inch siding have 
been turned down during the last two months for the 
same reason. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
says the slacking up of eastern business on Douglas fir 
gives the northern mills a chance to ship a little more 
lumber to the California market, tho some mills prefer 
to accumulate stock as their lines are badly broken. 
The Wendling-Nathan Co. is sold up for the balance 
of the season on the white pine lumber produced by 
the Plumas Lumber Co. at Cromberg. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, reports the eastern demand for lumber 
very heavy on every item, especially shop. The car 
situation is fair for this time of year. His company 
is making good eastern shipments of white and sugar 
pine. The California demand for pine box shook is 
very heavy and he is sold ahead for the balance of 
the year. Both sawmills at Susanville are running 
full, with an output of 125,000 feet a day. Two shifts 
are working in the box department and shipments 
amount to 125,000 feet of shook daily. 

Fletcher Walker, treasurer of the Red River Lumber 
Co., is here from Westwood, where production is 
being rushed in all departments. The car supply is 
good and eastern shipments are moving right along. 
Stocks are broken and there is a big file of unfilled 
orders, but a little new business is being taken on 
from time to time. 

Lumber dealers expect a great increase in the 
demand for lumber for Government use in connection 
with the Navy as a result of the coming of Admiral 
Rodman’s fleet to the Pacific coast. Expenditure of 
$114,000,000 for the development of the San Francisco 
Bay naval base was proposed in plans submitted by 
Capt. E. L. Beach, commandant of Mare Island Navy 
Yard, to Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, who 
is inspecting sites. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., this city, 
says that his company has a strong line of mills to 
draw white and sugar pine stock from and is getting 
cars. 

The Union Lumber Co. is rushing its plant at Fort 
Bragg with two shifts and turning out about 300,000 
feet of clear redwood a day, in an effort to catch up on 
orders. A shipment of redwood lumber amounting to 
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Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 
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1,100,000 feet, mostly green, has just been loaded at 
San Francisco for Australia. The Mendocino Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Mendocino is running full blast. 

Stanley W. Dwinnell, secretary-treasurer of the 
Dwinnell Lumber Co., of Macdoel, who is here on 
business, reports a cut of 55,000 to 60,000 feet a day 
despite the scarcity of labor. Good shipments of white 
and sugar pine have been made to the East, but cars 
are short at present. The company has just completed 
a planing mill at Macdoel and installed a matcher, 
double surfacer, resaw and ripsaw. Additional houses 
are being built for workmen. 

Among the visitors in the city during the last week 
or so were Fred J. Wood, president of the Fred J. 
Wood Lumber Co., of Bellingham, Wash.; Frank Hen- 
dricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and George Shields, of the Shields-Allyn Lumber Co., 
of Detroit, Mich. 

The offshore freight market is steady. Freight 
rates are firm at recent quotations. Export lumber 
business is looking up with better prospects for ton- 
nage. The supply of ships for general business is 
growing and more vessels for lumber cargoes will be 
available later. Offshore freight rates from Pacific 
Coast ports are about as follows: To Sydney, $35; to 
Melbourne, $40; to direct port in Chile, $35; to South 
Africa, $52.50; to United Kingdom, $50. Coasting 
lumber freights are very firm and there is no surplus 
of steam schooners for handling shipments from the 
northern mills to California ports. Coastwise freights 
of late have been $8 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $9.50 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. The latest quotations are $8.50, to San 
Francisco, and $10 south. While a few vessels are 
being operated on that basis the advance has not yet 
been generally adopted, but soon will be, 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


Sept. 6.—In the fir trade the situation is improv- 
ing daily from the demand standpoint, and business 
is looking up. ‘These points and many others affect- 
ing the industry were strongly brought out this week 
at the regular luncheon of wholesalers, at which the 
attendance exceeded forty of the best-known lumber- 
men of this city. Charles W. Johnson, president of 
the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., presided, and 
skilfully conducted a round-table discussion in which 
practically every wholesaler present took part, and 
in a frank and open manner explained the effect of 
business conditions upon the lumber trade, The 
topics included prices, the practice of shipping by 
transit cars, and a forecast of the fall and winter 
business. All reported that the mills were strong on 
values as compared with two weeks ago, in particular 
that the wholesale quotation on dimension was now 
$3 over discount sheet No. 6. It was shown that 
during the car shortage, due to the shopmen’s strike, 
the transit car had been demonstrated as the success- 
ful method of handling west Coast lumber, and that 
practically every transit car had been cleaned up. 
The prediction was made that trade has not yet really 
begun, and that with an outlook for a splendid fall 
business the demand would prevent any drop in values. 
At the close of the luncheon Mr. Johnson explained 
that his firm had handled a considerable line of tran- 
sits, and had cleaned them up, and that in his judg- 
ment the demand had shifted from straight cars to 
well-assorted mixtures which would help out the re- 
tail yards. 

General rains in the Puget Sound region have re- 
moved the danger of serious forest fires, and have 
brought the patrol season of 1919 to a close. Today 
Chief Warden George C. Joy, of the Washington For- 
est Fire Association, has called in his extra men and 
many of his regulars, with a view to reducing the 
force west of the Cascades to the district wardens, 
eighteen in number. The season has been pretty hard 
on the bank roll, the association having paid out $75,- 
000, the full limit of its funds for fire fighting. A 
detailed report of the season’s work will be ready in 
a few days. 

Victor H. Beckman, well known lumberman, has 
been invited to speak in Chehalis this week on “The 
Perpetuation of the Ship Building Industry,” in fur- 
therance of his plan to obtain for the Pacific coast a 
real future for ship building, to which the demands 
of the war pointed the way. He will go to Chehalis 
at the invitation of N. B. Coffman, one of the leading 
bankers of that part of the State. 

A. W. Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
is home from the Monte Cristo district, in the Cas- 
cade Mountains, where he and Mrs. Bryden went dur- 
ing vacation, He brings back a string of trout stories 
that are positively startling to every local Izaak Wal- 
ton who has heard them. 

With the incorporation of the Fernwood Lumber 
Co., capital $50,000, two lumbermen heretofore in the 
pine district of California are trying their luck with 
Douglas fir, They are J. M. Davison and George F. 
Hopf, and associated with them is C. R. Barney, an 
attorney, of Seattle. George A. Leekley is assisting 
them. They are installing a mill of 25,000 feet daily 
capacity at Granite Falls, where they have a stand of 
second-growth fir. The mill will be in operation in 
about six weeks, and will run on dimension princi- 
pally, 

The Hamilton Lumber Co., which has been incor- 
porated for $25,000, will operate a retail yard in 
Seattle. The incorporators are W. W. Hamilton, 
vice president of the Pioneer Lumber Co.; A. W. 
Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., and 
W. L. Feely, president of the Feely Lumber Co. 
Messrs. Hamilton and Bryden are also associated 
with Chester Rainey in the incorporation of the 
Rainey Lumber Co., $10,000, which will operate re- 
tail yards at Bremerton and Charleston. Mr. Rainey 
has just been discharged from the Spruce Production 
Division. He was in service in Oregon during the 
war, and emerged with the rank of lieutenant. 

Chester J. Hogue, New York representative of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left Seattle 





yesterday for his eastern headquarters, but prior to 
departure announced that his plans for the fall and 
winter included a series of salesmen’s meetings at 
which Douglas fir would be the main topic for con- 
sideration. Mr. Hogue will arrange for meetings in 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, for the special 
benefit of lumber salesmen who are seeking informa- 
tion on the characteristics and selling qualities of 
fir. Mr. Hogue goes from here to Portland, from 
which point he will be accompanied by his family. 
On his way east he will attend the meeting of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Detroit. 

G. T. Babcock, who some years ago was a lumber- 
man but subsequently became interested in paints, is 
about to go back to his first choice. He is in Seattle 
this week, on a tour which will take him to prac- 
tically every producing center on the Coast, and finally 
will lead him to Denver, Colo., where he will open an 
office as wholesaler. 

R. E. Jones, representing George P. Noble, whole- 
sale lumberman of Milwaukee, Wis., is in Seattle. 
Mr. Jones is familiarizing himself with conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 6.—Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner 
Lumber Co., which has sales offices in Portland and 
mills at North Bend, Ore., will leave next week on a 
business trip thru California as far south as the 
Mexican line. Mr, Buehner just visited the mill and 
says everything is running full blast down there. 
While Mr. Buehner was at North Bend the mill was 
visited by Chester J. Hogue, New York representative 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; L. A. 
Nelson, Portland representative of the association ; 
C. E. Paul, of Chicago, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. A. Newlin, of 
Madison, Wis., of the Forest Products Laboratory 
there, and C, W. Zimmerman, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Seattle, Wash., who were on a tour of 
the Coast ascertaining how the density and structural 
rules recently worked out would fit the timber. Allan 
Turner, who is sales manager for the Buehner com- 
pany, reports a big volume of business both in fir and 
spruce. 

O. R. Menefee, head of the O. R. Menefee Lumber 
Co., has been seriously ill in a hospital here but is 
now recovering. O. F. Tipton, sales manager, has 
returned from a business trip to Spokane, Seattle and 
Astoria. 

The new mill of the Aagard Lumber Co. near Gales 
Creek will be ready to begin operation in a few days. 
It will cut about 70,000 feet daily when in full run- 
ning order. The company is now building up a modern 
little town around the mill. 

Charles R. Webber, the new sales manager for the 
rail business of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
is now on the job, and has been succeeded at the L. B. 
Menefee Lumber Co. by C. L. Reynolds, who has been 
with that company for some time. 

O. A. Prince, recently of the Fir Production Board, 
and formerly with the Emporium Lumber Co. 
Pennsylvania, has been chosen by the Bushwell Lumber 
Co., of this city, to have charge of the fir end of the 
business. Prior to going to the Fir Production Board, 
Mr. Prince was connected with the Onalaska Lumber 
Co. He says that the outlook is for a strong demand 
for lumber and while there are no prospects of an early 
decline in prices he believes that eventually the market 
will find a somewhat lower, but steadier level. At 
present, he says, values are holding strong and inclined 
to advance. 

Cc. A. Larsen, who has been connected with the 
Bradford, Kennedy Co. at Omaha, Neb., will come to 
Portland next week to take charge of the accounting 
department of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., succeeding 
Charles A. Marsch, who has resigned to engage in the 
practice of law in this city. Mr. Marsch left today 
for Minnesota on a business trip. 

Fremont Everett, of the Everett-Johnson Lumber Co., 
has gone to Lyons, Neb., on a business trip. He will 
also visit Salt Lake and other places enroute. 

A new shingle mill is to be built at Seaside, Ore., by 
Morris Myers, N. S. Plouff and H. K. Haukk, the 
latter of the Haukk Lumber Co., Portland. The mill 
will have two of the latest machines to begin with 
and others will be added soon thereafter. 

Vincent Hays, lumberman of Minneapolis and vicin- 
ity; J. V. Hall, another Minneapolis lumberman, and 
James Patterson, lumberman from San Francisco, ar- 
rived in Portland last week on a tour of the Coast. 
From here Hall and Patterson went to San Francisco, 
while Hays went to Canada. Messrs. Hays and Hall 
were combining business and pleasure and Mr, Patter- 
son was on his annual trip to Portland. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 9.—The August report of the local building 
inspection bureau shows that this is the biggest month 
in the way of building construction since December, 
1915, permits having been granted for construction 
amounting to $2,500,000. The yard trade shows more 
conservatism and many dealers are purchasing only 
those commodities necessary to meet present require- 
ments. Local wholesalers look for a good fall business 
with industrial concerns which are evidencing more 
activity. There is an extraordinary demand for cre- 
osoted wood blocks for bridge work and street paving. 

J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., has just 
returned from the Pacific coast, where he went to meet 
his son and daughter upon their return from China. 

F. BE. Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co., just 
returned from the company’s Porterwood (W. Va.) 
holdings and reports the reconstruction of the store 
and office building recently destroyed well under way. 

O. H. Babcock is back in the harness following his 
recent trip to Chicago and the South. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, talked to members 
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of the wholesale lumber dealers’ association at their 
weekly luncheon, held at the William Penn Hotel here 
last Wednesday. His address dealt with conditions in 
the count: y in general and he also analyzed the Plumb 
plan, now under consideration in Washington. 

H. F. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., spent part 
of last week looking at timber in Halifax County, 


Virginia. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 9.—Trade continues satisfactory so far as 
demand is concerned, even with some slump in home 
building operations in the Southwest reported. There 
does not appear,: however, to be any falling off in 
commercial or public building. , 

A number of Kansas City lumbermen will attend the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association conven- 
tion in Detroit this week. Among them are J. M. 
Daniels, of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.; J. D. 
Warren, general manager, and H. B. McCray, sales 
manager, of the Badger Lumber Co. ; and Mrs. McCrary 
and B. E. Line, secretary of the Kansas City Lumber 
Trade Exchange. 

The C. F. Downey Box Co., for several years at 231 
West Fourth Street, is to expand its facilities and has 
purchased a site in north Kansas City for a new 
plant. A new brick and concrete 1-story building, 
100x300, is being erected on the site, which leaves 
plenty of room for expansion and storage. The new 
factory will employ sixty persons. 

There is considerable talk going around in lumber 
circles of a plan for a lumber exchange building, also 
for the opening of a large wholesale yard here, Neither 
project has as yet reached a definite stage, but it is 
generally conceded that there is plenty of reason for 
both. When the R. A. Long Building was built it 
had room and to spare for all the lumber business 
in Kansas. Now the lumber business has overflowed 
into half a dozen other buildings, not counting the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., which always has occupied 
the Keith & Perry Building. The project for a lumber 
exchange has advanced far enough so that three sites 
have been considered. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 9.—Last week the Dunka River Lumber Co. 
sold 6,000,000 feet of No. 3 and better white pine to 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., comprising the sea- 
son’s cut of those grades. As it becomes available the 
lumber will be shipped out under inspection of a Du- 
luth operator. The Hines company purchased the 
Dunka River company’s cut of No. 4 boards about 
two months ago. 

Cargo shippers complain of lack of eastern demand 
and there have been no new bookings of large orders. 
It is assumed that large handlers must be picking up 
Canadian lumber or are buying on a lower basis else- 
where. Dealers here have just issued a new price 
list showing advances of $1 on common boards and 
on 2- and 38-inch dimension, which advance is at- 
tributed to short supplies and heavy call. Prices on 
all other lines are being maintained on the basis set 
July 18. 

There is still a good car lot trade in all kinds of 
lumber, with inquiries coming in freely, so operators 
are not worrying about disposing of the current sea- 
son’s cut. It is thought improbable that there will 
be any shading of quotations, altho advances are not 
looked for. But for the changes noted, quotations 
here have been stabilized for six weeks. 

The recent movement of cargo lumber has been 
light. Jobbers face an increasing shortage of cars and 
operators must use considerable persuasion to get 
their requisitions for rolling stock nearly filled. 

Logging operations are expected to begin early, 
provided men can be obtained to fill the camps. The 
Crookston Lumber Co. has opened its first camp at 
Funkley, Minn., north of its large operations at 
Bemidji, with 125 men and purposes to increase the 
force to 650. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, Wis., 
has purchased the Jenson timber tract, estimated to 
contain 90,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood, or 
enough to keep the mill in operation for several years. 
The tract is near Bessemer, Mich., and the logs will 
be loaded at Toulu, Mich., for rail haul to Ashland, 

The Rust Owen Lumber Co. is about to open a new 
town at Drummond, Wis. Lots and private residences 
will be offered for sale and the company expects to 
bring in new enterprises and to make the town as 
large as Hayward, Wis. The company estimates it has 
sufficient timber to last it fifteen or twenty years. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 8.—Many retail lumbermen from all parts of 
the Northwest were in the Twin Cities for the Minne- 
sota State Fair last week and spent some time looking 
over the market and placing orders. Tho farmers 
still are busy the corn crop is now assured, and even 
with small grain so light prosperity is indicated for 
most sections of the Northwest. Considerable busi- 
ness was done during the week and there are many 
dealers still here, attracted by President Wilson’s 
visit. 

The John F. McDonald Lumber Co., of this city, 
won first prize at the fair in the contest for draft 
teams, with a fine team of dappled grays. S. H. Bow- 
man of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., and C. M. 
Stafford, of the C. M. Stafford Lumber Co., had prize 
winning entries among the driving and saddle horses. 
James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co., 
with Mr. Stafford, worked hard for the success of the 
horse show feature. Lumber exhibits were not in evi- 
dence this year at the fair. 

Frank A. Chase, vice president of the National 
Builders’ Bureau of Spokane, who represents it with 
headquarters here, is back from a month’s vacation 
trip éast, which included a Great Lakes voyage. He 
went as far as Boston and visited a number of lumber- 
men while away. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 8—While some sections of the southern pine 
producing territory report a slight decline in the vol- 
ume of offerings, this is not true in any sense in the 
southeastern district, comprising Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association territory. Here orders continue un- 
abated, indicating that there is not the same lull in 
the socalled eastern consuming markets that there is 
in the central western States. The demand is still in 
excess of the supply and shippers are booking care- 
fully. > 

The most pronounced factor in the market last week 
was the car situation. Cars are becoming scarcer all 
the time and this is seriously impeding the move- 
ment of lumber. Jacksonville is suffering from a 
shortage of export lumber. Steamship operators are 
up against a hard problem to keep lumber moving suf- 
ficiently to load the vessel spaces that have been con- 
tracted for. 

Rains interfered again last week with production. 
While they have not been as torrential as they were 
the preceding week, the woods have become so com- 
pletely softened by preceding inundations that the 
slightest rains now put a stop to logging operations. 
Labor is also inefficient and altho the mill crews are 
reasonably full thruout the territory the men are not 
working with their old time vim. This is adding to 
manufacturing costs. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 8.—The mills are now experiencing consider- 
able trouble in getting cars and if they were turning 
out a normal supply of lumber their stocks would 
accumulate rapidly. Shipments. have been exceeding 
mill cuts, but stocks are now so badly broken that it is 
hardly likely they will go any lower. The mills are 
still overloaded and tho orders are not as plentiful as 
a few weeks ago the buyers find it very hard to place 
their requirements. Prices have changed but little 
during the last week, but it is thought that some of 
the lower grades may show an advance. 

L. A. Cowan, Reba, Miss., who recently put a 50,000- 
foot capacity circular mill in operation, is adding an- 
other circular rig to the mill and will soon have it 
in operation. 

S. J. Ferguson, who operates a mill on the Blod- 
gett branch of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, 
is installing a small mill a few miles from his present 
location. 

The plant of the Tatum Lumber Co., of this city, 
has been closed down for the last week because of 
trouble between the company and employees. Repre- 
sentatives of the labor union have been in conference 
with the officials of the company and it is thought 
that an agreement may be reached in a few days. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 6.—Sales of rough North Carolina pine con- 
tinued rather light and there were fewer inquiries. 
Rough lumber is still hard to get, but altho prices area 
little higher than a week ago there is no disposition 
to advance quotations sharply. Buyers gave most 
attention to 4/4 and thicker Nos. 1 and 2 edge and 
3 edge. There was a slightly better demand for 4/4 
edge box and other low grades. Such low grade items 
as 4/4 edge culls and red heart were more active and 
prices show a decidedly upward tendency, but there is 
difficulty in getting higher prices for box and cull lum- 
ber. Boxmakers are buying little stock and use air- 
dried lumber when it can be had. Like some other 
buyers they appear to feel that there will be reces- 
sions. Box bark strips, both rough and dressed, are 
in better demand but prices have not changed. 

Demand for dressed pine has been slightly larger. 
Nos. 1 and 2 flooring, No. 1 flooring, y-inch ceiling 
and roofers being most popular. Large sales of roofers 
are frequent at better prices than ruled a week ago, 
about half of such lumber being wanted at once and 
the remainder for future delivery. Some startling 
prices have been obtained during the week, especially 
for shipments to Norfolk. Yards place orders for im- 
mediate needs only, but do not hesitate to pay any 
price asked. There is great variation in quotations. 
Planing mills are now heavily oversold and look for 
sufficient business in September to take care of their 
cut. 

Norfolk building permits for August amounted to 
less than those for July, but other parts of the coun- 
try served by North Carolina pine show further in- 
creases. Most of the Norfolk permits were for small 
dwellings. 

Manufacturers of North Carolina pine find it hard 
to get equipment in which to ship. Some cars were 
curnished recently to mills nearing a shutdown because 
of lack of storage space or for other reasons, and altho 
the car situation is serious it is felt that the improve- 
ment noted recently will continue. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 8.—The market situation has changed but 
little during the last week or so and the comment has 
been made that demand is somewhat lighter, tho this 
is hardly visible because of the reduced output caused 
by the general tightening up of the car supply. The 
latter is noticeable chiefly on branch lines and in cer- 
tain sections practically all of the supply of cars 
obtainable is in empties secured after the unloading 
of inbound merchandise. The shortage has been grad- 
ually growing in the South and it is impossible for 
the mills to ship their output now because most of 
them are getting only 50 to 75 percent of their re- 
quirements. Those shipping to the Texas oil fields 
are badly handicapped by the 30-day embargo that 
has been declared by the Texas & Pacific Railroad on 
shipments entering the Ranger field. The labor situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory and because of this and 
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Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Burnsville Mercantile Co. 


H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 
SPECIALTY— Also Short 


4246 = 


Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 7 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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EALERS Find Doors 
Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
when you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 

hard service, specify 


wooo” = DOORS 
We ship Doors together with 


Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New Engla aad Tepresentativ 
HARAY L. sje? soe , eee +e 6 © 18 Tremont Street, "Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representativ 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + «+ = Bu liders* ee ‘Phitadetphia, Pa, 
Middle West Represent 
H. & O6GOOD - - = - © =. 847 Sec curity "Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representativ 
W. S. NURENBURG, «© « «© « «© « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
M. W. LILLARD, « « « « © « «© 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD «+ «+ «+ «© « « * © © 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Gola 
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Experience 
TELLS THE TALE 

OF DEPENDABILITY 






and hundreds of dealers today are 
tracing their repeat orders to our 
plainly branded uppers. Next time 
order this stock you can trace 
because of trade mark. 


Beanie 
FEREY-DAKER LUMBER CO. 


We invite your orders for straight or mixed cars of 
Vertical 


can Kir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Tell us your needs today. 





Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


: 


We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


—OF — 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
Columbia Bldg., 
E. T. Chapin Co., SPOKANE, WASH. 


— —_________+ 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 








N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 








the car shortage the future of demand for lumber in 
this territory loeks very rosy. 

A number of millmen who are attracted by the 
increasing prices of lumber are unable to find new 
mill sets. The available supply of timber even in 
small bodies is diminishing at a surprising rate. A 
number of enticing offers have been made to the per- 
son or persons who can find a suitable body of timber 
from fifteen to twenty-five million feet, but as yet 
most of these offers have remained unaccepted. 

The Waterman mill, a short distance west of 
Shreveport, is being built as fast as possible. The 
president of the company, Mr. Waterman, has been 
quite ill because of a severe fall sustained while super- 
intending the work. 

R. D. Hunting, of the R. D. Hunting Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, which handles considerable southern 
pine and west Coast products, has been in the city 
recently. Mr. Hunting, who secures much of his stock 
from the Shreveport Lumber Co., declares that he 
finds fir gradually taking the place of southern pine 
except in a few items such as flooring, finish, shiplap 
and fencing. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 8.—The rice crop is of the bumper variety 
and it is felt that with rice farmers prosperous the 
lumber people will feel the influence and that there 
will be plenty of money spent in the rural districts 
to make improvements. General conditions in this 
locality are gradually improving, tho there is danger 
of a car shortage. Cypress is now plentiful and it 
is believed that with favorable logging conditions 
during the next few months the mills will be able 
to catch up on their orders and assortments. lLead- 
ing lumbermen here believe that the crest of prices 
has been reached and that the market will now 
steady itself. 

Because it has been impossible to get the machinery 
delivered the new mill of Lock, Moore & Co. at Lock- 
port has not been able to start operation nor is it 
known definitely when operations will begin. 

The Lake Charles Heading Co., recently chartered 
here, is now in operation and is snaking all the red 
gum out of the swamp land and bottom land just 
across the Calcasieu River from Lake Charles. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 8.—With building operations showing con- 
tinued expansion and the steel industries of this dis- 
trict heavily in the market for southern pine items, 
wholesalers report a continuous heavy volume of in- 
quiries, tho they are having great difficulty in placing 
orders because the mills are booking cautiously, their 
stocks being badly depleted and an acute car shortage 
looming up. The better grades of flooring and Nos. 
1 and 2 dimension stock are greatly in demand and 
almost impossible to obtain. - Number 1 2x4 is es- 
pecially difficult to find. Prices on flooring, ceiling, 
partition and dimension have shown a slight advance 
during the week. With fair weather during the last 
week and labor conditions fairly satisfactory logging 
operations here are now approaching normal. 

Fire last week at the Vida Lumber Co.’s plant of 
Lomax, Ala., destroyed the engine room and greatly 
damaged the engine. The company will not be able 
to resume operation for six or eight weeks. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 8.—There has been little change in southern 
pine conditions here. Demand holds strong, as also 
do prices. There have been some advances on large 
timbers, but as ‘these had not been advanced in pro- 
portion to other items an increase was to be expected 
as demand became more pressing. 

More favorable weather and labor conditions have 
allowed production to be increased slightly, but fall 
rains are expected to bring about a curtailment again. 
The car shortage becomes more severe from day to 
day and it is believed that this condition will con- 
tinue and materially lower shipments. There has 
been some increase in local building and retailers are 
very optimistic about the immediate future. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 8.—Improved weather conditions have given 
the mills an opportunity to resume operations on a 
scale more nearly normal than for many weeks. How- 
ever, it will take months before the supply comes any- 
where near meeting the demand, which is growing 
daily. 

Export trade is better than for many months and 
as an evidence of the extent of this business the port 
of Orange alone has 14,000,000 feet of southern pine 
on hand for export. The wooden freighter Broncho 
is now in port to load 1,500,000 feet of southern pine 
to be delivered in the Orient for the Standard Export 
Co. 

The steamer Thomas L. Wand has taken a cargo of 
500,000 feet of lumber from Orange for delivery at 
Tampico for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Three 
additional vessels are on the way to Orange for lum- 
ber cargoes. 

Announcement has just been made that the Curtiss 
Airplane Co. will establish a permanent agency, serv- 
ice station and flying field in Houston. The opera- 
tions will include the assembling of 1,100 planes re- 
cently purchased from the Government and now in 
storage at Houston warehouses. 

Axel H. Oxholm, one of the four Federal lumber 
trade commissioners, who were sent abroad two years 
ago to study conditions in European countries, is 
scheduled to visit this city Wednesday. Plans have 
been made by the Lumbermen’s Club to entertain the 
visitor and he will deliver a lecture at night before 
the members. of the club. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 8.—While there seems to have been a decline 
in the volume of business received by local mills dur- 
ing the last week, this is due in a measure to the fact 


. that the mills are short of stock and most of them 


are taking orders only for such materials as they are 
in position to ship. The general opinion seems to 
be that the top of the market has been reached and a 
great many of the big operators generally are in- 
clined to hold their prices steady. Some wholesalers, 
however, who are seeking items that are scarce and 
which the mills must necessarily manufacture are 
paying a premium for these items. 

W. D. Brewer, secretary-treasurer of the Brewer- 
Nienstedt Lumber Co., of Miltonberg, La., left Alexan- 
dria last week for New Orleans, en route to his old 
home at Duluth, Minn., where he expects to spend a 
two or three weeks’ vacation and return with his 
oe which has been in Duluth for several weeks. 

R. Cecil, manager of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Meeker, La., left for Louisville, Ky., last 
week on a mixed business and pleasure trip. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 6.—The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is demonstrating its progressiveness by tak- 
ing space and installing a large and comprehensive ex- 
hibit of lumber at the Montana State Fair, which is be- 
ing held at Helena, Sept. 8 to 13, inclusive. Lewis 
Hunt, of Kalispell, is in charge of the exhibit and will 
distribute samples of the various woods manufactured 
by Montana mills, each sample being appropriately 
labeled. Pamphlets describing the manufacture and 
uses of the various woods will also be distributed. 
From present indications it seems definitely certain 
that the association will shortly launch an advertising 
campaign within the State. 

The Eureka Lumber Co., of Eureka, has changed its 
name to the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills and plans to 
extend its operations to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 8.—Building operations are being prosecuted 
at a rapid pace, and the record for August for new 
improvements, additions and alterations exceeds 
$3,000,000, which is not far behind the aggregate for 
July and June, the two heaviest months of the year. 

The lumber trade here is protesting against the 
action of the city authorities, who have ordered all of 
the lumber removed from Pier No. 8 in order that 
repairs may be made. The decision to make the 
repairs comes at a very inopportune time for the 
lumber trade, because all of the docks now happen to 
be crowded with North Carolina pine, and space is ata 
premium. Pier No. 8 has room for about 4,000,000 feet. 

S. 8S. Foote, secretary and treasurer of the Morgan ~ 
Millwork Co., sash and door jobber, of this city, who 
returned last week from a trip east and north, reports 
that the prospect for a continuance of building opera- 
tions on an extensive scale is very promising. Mr. 
Foote went as far as Portland, Me., and gained the 
impression that operations will not be held up on 
account of the high prices of labor and material, 
builders having apparently reached the conclusion that 
an indefinite postponement of plans in the hope of a 
decline in cost is not the best policy. As for sash, 
doors and other millwork, Mr. Foote saw no prospect 
of a drop in the range of values for some time. While 
up north he called on C. A. Hanscom, the head of the - 
corporation here, who has been in bad health for some 
time, and is spending the summer in Maine. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 8.—There is a slowing up tendency in the 
market and altho there are still a great many orders 
and a lot of inquiry, business does not have the same 
punch. One contributing cause is the quieting of the 
export business. Delays in getting lumber have deter- 
mined some to put off work. Propaganda of news- 
papers and of substitutes about present prices have 
had something to do with it. It looks now as if there 
might be a few weeks of hesitancy during which the 
wise retailer could at least get some stock order. The 
present state must be temporary, as there is still an 
urgent need for all the lumber that can possibly be 
brought here. Building is still active but not what it 
might have been had there been less discouragement 
and uncertainty. Building booms are getting under 
way in some of the nearby towns. 

While there is no accumulation of stock yet, mills 
seem more anxious to book orders and some are now 
offering poor stock lists which have been offering none. 
As a rule yard stocks are low, and altho retailers will 
keep the lumber moving for some time to come they 
fear the future too much to buy for stock at present 
prices. The slackening off in buying seems to be 
among the large industrials and the general demands 
on retailers, 

Demand for oak is not as wild as it was, but is 
strong enough to take care of all that is ready for 
market, Green stocks and the lower grades are not 
so eagerly sought. Birch, beech, maple, ash, basswood, 
poplar, gum, cherry, walnut, hickory, mahogany and 
other imported woods are still far behind in supply. 
White pine is very scarce and there is no abatement 
in demand. Spruce is selling well. Cypress is in good 
demand but shipments are slow. Southern pine tim- 
bers are still strong and flooring in long- and short- 
leaf is very scarce. The shortleaf market seems 
steadier than the longleaf. Lath and shingles are 
active at good prices. 

Anderson Givin, wholesaler, has announced his re- 
moval to Stephen Girard Building. 

The State forestry commission has decided to build 
five watch towers in State forests of central and 
northern Pennsylvania. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 9.—I.umber demand continues active, altho 
there were -\ight indications of a lessening of the 
volume of uick shipment orders. Prices have 
trended so decidedly upward that purchasers have 
said they could not afford to buy except for imme- 
diate shipment. Up to this time the waiting buyer 
has played a losing game. It is believed that as pro- 
duction catches up somewhat on orders and quota- 
tions between grades become more equalized there 
will be no more erratic variations in prices but that 
the market will become stabilized. Few people look 
for recessions, tho in southern pine especially there 
may be a slight softening, as it is claimed there has 
been substantial headway on unfilled orders. 

But with an insatiable demand for houses it is 
difficult to forecast any probable falling off in prices. 
In Manhattan permits showing a total valuation of 
over $3,000,000 were filed last week, compared with 
$50,000 for the corresponding week of 1918. Other 
gains were: Brooklyn, over $2,000,000; Qucens, 
$650,000 ; Bronx, $628,000. In Brooklyn real estate 
dealers find no abatement of the home buying demand. 
It is now evident that notwithstanding all efforts 
there are serious times ahead for a great many fami- 
lies, owing to inability to secure houses. One large 
project, representing an investment of $6,000,000, is 
announced by a syndicate organized to build 658 
houses in the Bronx. 

Notwithstanding the building trades deadlock there 
are indications of an early resumption of activity. 
Mortgage money is plentiful and home builders with 
the means at their command to erect new houses have 
sufficient confidence to proceed with their plans. The 
labor situation still retards operations but there are 
bright signs ahead. 

Export demand has fallen off, the chief reason being 
the difference in exchange. While demand. for recon- 
struction material in Europe is urgent it is seriously 
affected by this difference in exchange rates. 

Many sections that have heretofore been shipping 
easily report cars scarce. Yard stocks are low and on 
a cleaner basis than for many months. With excellent 
construction prospects it is difficult to see anything 
ahead but a good demand for lumber. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 8.—Figures compiled by the Allied Building 
Council show that building permits issued in New 
Orleans for the eight months just ended are prac- 
tically double, in amount, those issued during the 
corresponding period of last year. The issuances for 
the first three weeks of August were about four times 
those for the corresponding weeks of August, 1918. 

Reports from Baton Rouge are to the effect that 
the Standard Oil Co. is preparing to erect several 
hundred dwellings, upon sites located in the vicinity 
of its plant, for occupancy by its employees, and that 
arrangements will be made for the sale of these on 
easy terms to workers who desire to own their own 
homes. 

City Commissioner Stone, of the department of 
public works, last week rejected the bids submitted 
for supplying the lumber needed by the department for 
the ensuing year, on the ground that the prices asked 
were too high and conditions in the lumber market so 
unsettled as to justify delay in the placing of con- 
tracts. The commission council authorized him to buy 
such lumber as was needed in the open market. Only 
about 330,000 feet is involved, most of it being re- 
quired for repair of streets, bridges etc. 

The Southern Pine Association is giving attention 
to the project for extensive repaving of streets in -the 
wholesale district of New Orleans, on which bids are 
to be received this week. The paving material to be 
used has not been designated, but there is a chance 
that creosoted wood block will be selected for about 
30,000 yards of the new paving. As this would pro- 
vide a market for about 4,000,000 feet of southern 
pine, the selections and awards will be awaited with 
lively interest. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, returned last 
week from a brief vacation, spent with his family at 
Northport, - Mich. 

According to D. H. Greene, president of the Apex 
Paper Manufacturing Co., that concern has practically 
completed its plant here and will begin operation 
about Oct. 1. It plans the manufacture of news print 
and other grades of paper from wood pulp, using as 
raw material the gum woods plentiful in the south 
Louisiana swamps. 

The parents of Donald Bradburn, a young New 
Orleans lumberman, killed while serving with a ma- 
chine gun battalion in the Argonne, have received 
word of honors paid to his memory by the citizens 
of Westminster, Colo. Mr. Bradburn removed to that 
western town some time before the United States en- 
tered the war, and was engaged in business there when 
he enlisted. His is the one “gold” star on the West- 
minster service flag}; and the municipal authorities, 
in a resolution eulogizing him as citizen and soldier, 
have renamed the town’s principal thorofare “Brad- 
burn Avenue,” in his honor. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Sept. 8.—The Ontario retail trade is enjoying excep- 
tional activity and there is no indication of any let-up. 
As a result of the good demand retailers have disposed 
of large quantities of stock and while there is a general 
movement to replenish their supplies they are inclined 
to make purchases chiefly for immediate needs. Prices 
in nearly all lines are steady. British Columbia tim- 
bers and dimension are moving well and in some lines 
there has been an advance during the last fortnight of 
about $1 a thousand. While the market in flooring, 
ceiling and trim is fairly active prices have not been 
so firm as formerly. 


Supplies of hardwood are greatly inadequate to the 
demand and as a result prices have stiffened, some 
wholesale buyers being inclined to purchase at almost 
any figure. 

Because of the prevailing prices and the scarcity of 
stock northern Ontario operators are expected to go 
into the woods and log more actively this fall than 
ever before for the last few years. 

George E. Petry, formerly with R. G. Chesbro, 
wholesale lumber dealer of this city, has been made 
Ontario and Lake States representative for the Camp- 
bell, MacLaurin Lumber Co, (Ltd.) at Montreal. 

Frank L. Reed, formerly Ontario salesman for the 
Campbell, MacLaurin Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Montreal, 
P. Q., has joined the selling staff of James G. Cane & 
Co., Toronto. 

The strike of yardmen at the plant of the Seaman, 
Kent Co., at Meaford, Ont., has been settled. The 
men are to receive wages on a sliding scale of 35, 40 
and 50 cents an hour for unloading lumber in the 
yards. The company is to have the right to employ 
whatever men it chooses, and to continue piece work 
as formerly. 

George Lindsay, formerly of Lindsay’s *(Ltd.), 
Toronto, who recently sold out his plant, has been 
appointed manager of the J. C. Scott Co. (Ltd.), 
which operates a planing mill and lumber yard and 
carries on extensive contracting. 

H. W. Larkin, son of C. A. Larkin, Toronto, is open- 
ing a wholesale lumber business at room 45, Canada 
Permanent Building, Toronto. Mr. Larkin’s father 
was engaged in the wholesale lumber business in To- 
ronto for many years but retired shortly after the 
commencement of the war. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 8.—Labor troubles in the logging camps are 
not getting less. It would appear as if the men do 
not care to work, for the demands that are being made 
are in some cases unreasonable, so much so that some 
of the operators declare it is a farce to keep on, be- 
cause granting the concessions now asked for would 
mean more later on. W. H. Higgins, one of the oldest 
operators in this Province, has closed up his camp at 
Thompson Sound, and he says he will not put up with 
the fanaticism that is sweeping the country and 
disturbing industry. Several camps are having trouble, 
one of the principal being that of the Capilano Timber 
Co. on the north shore of Burrard Inlet. It will 
doubtless make for a decrease in the log production, 
altho for the first six months of this year there was 
an increase of 57,000,000 feet over the same period 
of last year. This figure is, however, only nominal. 

At the meeting of the B. C. Loggers’ Association 
last month the labor matter was discussed at length. 
Some of the members were in favor of calling the turn 
immediately, but there will be no battle trial of 
strength for the present. The opinion was unanimous 
that some of the union men were unfair in their ac- 
tions, and it was very difficult to arrive at a basis of 
settlement in such cases. The fact that the men were 
given a wage increase in July has caused them to 
make further demands. 

One of the reasons for the advance in the prices of 
logs is the wage increases. Fir quotations are now 
$13, $18 and $24; hemlock, $13; spruce, $12, $16 and 
$20; cedar, $22 to $35. 

Shingle manufacturers are now paying $22 to $30 
for their material in log form, while bolts, which 
are limited in supply, sell at $14 to $15 a cord. Prices 
for shingles have been steadily going up and now are: 
Perfections, $9.50; Eurekas, $8.50; XXXXX, $7; 
XXX, $6; XX 6-2, $4.50; XX 5-2, $5. 

Dr. J. W. Swaine, chief of the division of forest in- 
sects, entomological branch, was on the Coast this 
month to secure codperation of the Provincial for- 
estry officials with Federal effort in destroying insects 
noxious to timber. The yellow pine in the interior of 
the Province has suffered, but it is hoped that by 
proper logging operations the affected trees will be 
removed and the pest kept out of the green timber. 
Conditions in Stanley Park, Vancouver, had greatly 
improved since Dr. Swaine’s report was acted upon. 

The E. C. Walsh Lumber Co. will start to operate 
its new plant at North Vancouver this month. It will 
have a daily capacity of about 50,000 feet and will be 
electrically driven. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Sept. 8—With a great volume of residence build- 
ing going on in Omaha, Lincoln and other cities thru- 
out the State there has been sudden demand for oak 
finish and Jooring, it being almost impossible to ob- 
tain any stock. Furniture factories and box and 
chest factories in this section are also having a diffi- 
cult time to get suitable material. 








HYMENEAL 


POWELL-TALBOT.—Miss Altha Talbot, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Talbot, of Lake Charles, 
La., was married to Rev. R. L. Powell, former pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of that place, on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 4, at that church, Dr. 
Crutcher, of Shreveport, officiating. Rev. Powell 
recently resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Lake Charles to accept a call to the First Baptist 
Church at Gainesville, Tex., to which place he and 
his bride went after spending a few days with his 
parents in Mississippi. B. M. Talbot, the father of 
the bride, is a oeunber of the Weber-King Lumber 
Co., of Lake Charles, and is well known in lumber 
circles thruout that part of the country. 





WOODWORTH-FISH.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Fish, of Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass., 
have announced the engagement of their eldest 
daughter, Sarah Cheney Fish, to Charles Parker 
Woodworth, who is assistant treasurer of the Wood- 


stock Lumber Co., of Boston. Mr. Woodworth, 
whose home is in Concord, N. H., graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1907. He is the son of the late Hon. 
and Mrs. Albert B. Woodworth, of Concord. Miss 
Fish’s maternal grandfather was the late Percy 
Colby Cheney, governor of New Hampshire, United 
States Senator and minister to Switzerland. The 
[ss is set for Oct. 4 at St. Andrews-by-the- 
ea. 


SEATTLE 











When You 
Want the 
Best Sellers 


J in shingles—the kind that brings re- 
peat orders from customers — you 


should order 


Beaver Brands 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Our mill is running full capacity en- 


abling us to funish any quantity you 
may need on short notice. 











Wire or Write for Territory. 


L. D. Carpenter Lbr. Co. 


Whise Sailding, SEATTLE 











OUR 


Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends 





Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap, “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. Shingles. 
and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 


A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices 


John D. Collins Lumber Company 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars 














Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Ship and 


Constrection | LMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 
PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 











Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S.A. 


Look for 
this Brand 








Cable Address: 

* * “PRIMONTO” ; 
. é 
STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 


Exporters Wood Goods 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


on 








81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., “Chicago, i. 


CALIFORNIA 




















alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber | 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOX SHOOK—, 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 























Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN IN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn 


C. C. Mullen, of the St. Louis office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., spent several days in Chicago this 
‘week, 

Harry Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., and W. S. Cooper, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., sales agent for the same company in 
Oklahoma territory, were in Chicago this week. 


Maj. F. R. Barns, late of the 20th Engineers (For- 
est), was in Chicago this week and regaled his ac- 
quaintance with stories of the big tuna fish he landed 
recently while fishing off Block Island, Rhode Island, 
in company with W. M. Harris, jr., well known Provi- 
dence lumberman. 


Chester A. Hogue, of the New York office of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way back to New York after spend- 
ing the last two months on the Coast. He expected 
to stop at Detroit and attend the annual of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


J. B. White, president of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., was in Chicago this week, en route 
from Harbor Springs, Mich., where he had spent a 
very pleasant vacation, to his home in Kansas City, 
Mo. Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative of the com- 
pany, this week made a business trip to various points 
in southern Illinois, 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber Co., and Tom A. 
Moore, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, left this week 
for an extended west Coast trip. Mr. Moore was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Moore and they left on Wednesday, 
while Mr. Barker, accompanied by some friends, left 
for the Coast in his automobile, expecting to make the 
trip in about ten days. 


Donald S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way to Detroit, Mich., to attend the 
annual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. He tarried long enough to become a member 
of the kitten class at the Hoo-Hoo initiation and is 
now a full fledged member of the Concatenated Order, 


J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, was in Chicago early in the week 
attending here the “Our Country First’? conference 
at the Congress Hotel, then going to Detroit to attend 
the annual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., was also 
in Chicago en route to Detroit to attend the same 
meeting and was in attendance at the Hoo-Hoo annual 
on Tuesday. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., and Roy Kelso, BE. W. Kettlety, 
Richards Jarden, W. G. Wall, William Kelley and 
J. P. Carroll, of the sales force of the company, left 
early in the week to spend ten days or two weeks at 
the mills of the company at International Falls and 
Spooner, Minn., and Keewatin, Ont., Can. The trip 
is made annually to inspect stock conditions at the 
mills. 


A letter received this week by W. L. Godley, sales 
agent in Chicago territory for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., from W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago repre- 
sentative for the Wheeler-Osgood Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., stated that he had successfully undergone two 
operations at a San Francisco hospital, and that he 
expected to be able to return in a short while and 
assume his sales duties in Chicago territory. The 
many friends of Mr. Nurenburg thruout the central 
States will be pleased to learn of his rapid recovery. 


Among the well known retailers who attended the 
Hoo-Hoo annual were Pete Langan, of Cairo, Ill., and 
Hd Munger, of Lafayette, Ind., two stalwarts who 
never miss an annual. Mrs. Langan and Mrs. Munger 
were also among the visiting ladies and had a most 
enjoyable time while in Chicago. Mark Elledge, of 
Corinth, Miss., is another member who. never fails to 
show up at an annual. Mark had some trouble on his 
hands keeping the kittens behaving properly at the 
concatenation, but as usual he succeeded in the task. 


L. C. Light, of the Norman-Light Lumber Co., of 
Miami, Ariz., was one of the Hoo-Hoo visitors this 
week, making his first trip to Chicago in many years. 
He was formerly a resident of Illinois, but has been 
conducting a retail yard in the mining country of the 
Southwest. He said that business there is good in all 
lines of trade and that he has been doing a nice busi- 
ness in retailing lumber and looks forward hopefully 
to the future. Incidentally he has been a subscriber 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ever since being in the 
Southwest and looks forward to receiving it every Mon- 
day morning. 


John H. Campbell, sr., of J. H. Campbell & Co., 
retailers of Kankakee, Ill., who never misses a Hoo- 
Hoo annual, was on deck this year. Speaking of trade 
at his home city he said that it had been very good and 
that his lumber sales lately had been mostly for addi- 
tions and repairs to homes rather than for new build- 
ings. Everybody down his way, he said, that hadn’t 
a porch to his home was building one this year. 
“Workmen who have been getting more wages than 
ever before are doing most of the porch building,” he 
said. ‘You see, most of those fellows have big fam- 
ilies and they need big porches and they are surely 
building them now.” 


Cc. BE. Paul, of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, returned this week from a three months’ trip 
that took him into every part of the country from 
Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., in the interests of 


promotional work for the use of wood for heavy con- 
struction purposes. He went first to the New Eng- 
land States and then visited the eastern States, as 
far south as Washington, D. C., and after stopping 
at many of the leading cities in the middle West, 
went to the west Coast. He attended the meetings 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and many group and community meetings at which 
the use of wood was discussed. Most of his con- 
ferences were with engineers and architects and Mr. 
Paul reports them in a receptive mood everywhere as 
to the proper use of wood for heavy construction pur- 
poses. He also visited many sawmills and logging 
camps in Washington and Oregon and pronounced it 
the most profitable trip he had made since joining 
the forces of the National a few years ago. 





PROMOTED TO SALES MANAGER 


John Kelly, who for a number of years has been 
New York district manager for the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., has been appointed general sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Orange, N. J. This promo- 





JOHN KELLY, ORANGE, N. J.; 


Appointed General Sales Manager Edison Storage 
Battery Co. 


tion follows closely upon his appointment as assistant 
sales manager, which fact shows his worth. He has 
had a long experience in the storage battery, electric 
vehicle and accessory business, and his friends are 
sure of his success in his new position, 


EIGHT WEEKS’ BUILDING TIEUP ENDS 


The carpenters’ strike and lockout of all building 
trades that on July 18 clamped the lid on all Chicago 
building operations of every character ended Wednes- 
day evening by the signing of a compromise agreement 
at the La Salle by committees representing the deal- 
ers in building materials, the contractors and the 
carpenters. The duration of the strike and lockout 
lacked one day of being eight weeks. The number of 
men of all trades involved was estimated at 120,000. 
The cost, in loss of wages to the men of the building 
trades and in direct financial loss to the contractors 
and the dealers in building materials, runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The signing of the compromise agreement followed 
three days of conference between representatives of 
the various parties to the controversy. It provides 
that the carpenters are to resume work at a scale of 
92% cents an hour, being an advance of 12% cents an 
hour, which was offered them by the contractors eight 
weeks ago and repeatedly refused, the men, or rather, 
their leaders, in defiance of a strong sentiment among 
the carpenters themselves for a referendum on the 
proposition, standing pat for their original demand 
of $1 an hour. The wage loss to the carpenters thru 
the enforced idleness resulting from this ill-advised 
action of their leaders, backed by a few radicals, is 
very heavy. The scale of 92% cents is to continue 
until next May, when the wage is to be placed on the 
basis then existing for other skilled trades engaged 
on the same building operation. The original contract 
between the construction contractors and the carpen- 
ters does not expire until May, 1921. 

Edward Hines, who headed the arbitration commit- 
tee of five representing the material dealers, and who 
presided over the final conference at which the agree- 
ment was reached, said of the settlement: “It is a 
triumph for the principle of arbitration.’”” The details 
of the agreement, further than the facts above stated, 
could not be made public until after the formal ratifi- 
cation thereof at a called meeting of the carpenters 
to be held Thursday evening. ‘There existed, however, 
practically no doubt but that the settlement would be 
ratified. Contractors and carpenters alike were busily 
making their preparations to resume work Friday 
morning, and it was confidently expected that by 
Monday morning building operations will again be in 
full swing all over the city. 
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A GUIDE TO CREDIT RATINGS 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association of Chicago 
announces the publication of its semiannual edition 


of the R:+:| Book, which is revised up to the minute 
as a guid: to the credit rating of lumbermen, sash and 
door and jiillmen thruout the country. The publishers 


request that any subscriber who has not as yet received 
a copy should advise the Chicago office, 608 South 
Dearborn Street, at once. The Red Book is a reliable 
guide for anyone who requires in his business the credit 
ratings of concerns in the lumber industry. The book 
is compiled on a plan that enables the seller to 
know exactly the character of the credit risk before 
completing a transaction. In addition, subscribers 
receive a change sheet that is issued twice a week. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Sept. 5 to Sept. 8, inclusive, four vessels ar- 
rived in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 1,481,- 


000 feet. Arrivals by days and vessels were as fol- 
lows: 
Sept. 5—Steamer Charles Horn, Harbor Springs, 


Mich., 608,000 feet. 

Sept. 6—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 330,- 
000 feet. 

Sept. 8—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 
300,000 feet. 

Sept. 8—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Raber, 


Mich., 
243,000 feet. 


~ 





FUND FOR LAKES TO OCEAN WATERWAY 


A real step in the direction of making the Missis- 
sippi Valley a trade empire greater than Alexander 
ever dreamed about, as a writer in the Chicago Tribune 
termed it, was made this week when it was decided to 
organize an Illinois committee to raise a fund for the 
State’s contribution toward construction of a deep 
waterway to utilize the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River. What this will mean in making Chicago 
a center for imports and exports was explained by 
Horace C. Gardner, president of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, who said: 

“It seems fair to assume that the tonnage that will 
utilize the new system of waterways will be in propor- 
tion to the population in the district that will be 
served. Probably 40 percent of the population of the 
United States can be served from ports on the Great 
Lakes, and Chicago would certainly get a fair propor- 
tion of this trade. 

“Now that the plan for utilizing the Mississippi 
and its tributaries for barge lines has been disposed of, 
it is time to take up the plan for making use of the 
St. Lawrence. Congress at its last session requested 
the international joint commission to report on the 
plan for coéperation between the United States and 
Canada to improve the St. Lawrence River. _ 

“Our Government then took up the question with 
Canada and each side appointed conferees to prepare 
the matter for the joint commission, which is to meet 
in Ottawa in October. Each country will have three 
members. 

“Minnesota has appointed a commission and has 
appropriated $12,500 to help open the St. Lawrence 
for ocean vessels. Wisconsin has taken similar action 
and Michigan has appropriated $6,000 a year for two 
years for a similar purpose. 

“Tilinois’ constitution prohibits an appropriation 
are earned by 


for canals of money, unless the funds 
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the canals. We will therefore have to depend upon 
subscriptions.” 


Power Could Pay for Improvements 


It is explained that under the new plan the Great 
Lakes waterway system will be extended to the ocean 
along the line of least resistance and largest carrying 
capacity. It is estimated by water power engineers 
that power could be developed to pay for the improve- 
ments, 

Those who are in close touch with the project say 
that but few people realize the importance of the Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway to the future development of the 
Mississippi Valley. Immediately bordering on the 
route are eight great States with an aggregate area of 
nearly 500,000 square miles, and within a few hours’ 
ride of the banks of the waterway is a population of 
probably 23,000,000 people. With the St. Lawrence 
River open to ocean going vessels that would come 
down to the different Great Lakes ports and ships of 
fairly large size moving between Chicago and New Or- 
leans, there is the possibility of a trade development 
in the central and southern states that even the mind 
of its closest student can hardly grasp. 





CUTS HUGE WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO, Sept. 8.—There may be 
an impression that it is impossible‘to obtain white 
oak timbers in sizes comparable to longleaf pine or 
Douglas fir timbers, but no such idea is entertained 
by the people of Olmsted Falls or the surrouding 
country. The reason for this is shown in these ac- 
companying pictures of one or two white oak tim- 
bers recently gotten out and sold by the Olmsted 
Falls Coal & Lumber Co. H. W. Stearns, president 
and manager of the company, says that this timber 
was 31 inches square and 46 feet long. It was cut 
in Windsor, Astabula County, Ohio, and is a splen- 
did example of the fine white oak timber found in 
this section. The log after being cut was 6 feet 
4 inches across the stump and 45 inches across at 
the top, the log being 62 feet long. Before the 
timbers were taken out the top log was cut off and 
may be seen in Fig 2 loaded upon the truck just 
after being taken out of the woods. 

Lumbermen, generally, will no doubt be interested 
to learn that the Olmsted Falls Coal & Lumber Co. 
brought the timber by motor truck and trailer 
twenty seven miles from the woods to the railroad. 
The only aid the trucks had were chains and the 
winch which is installed upon the 5-ton truck. In 
this work two White trucks were employed, one of 
3-ton capacity and the other of 5-ton capacity. The 
3-ton White was used in hauling the top log while 
the 5-ton truck and the four wheeled trailer hauled 
the timbers. In the illustration marked 1 the winch 
on the 5-ton truck may be seen just behind the 
driver’s seat where it is out of the way and yet 
where it can be of great service in loading or un- 
loading logs and lumber. The timber shown in the 
illustration together with its mate and a 20 x 20-48 
white oak timber were used for the three spuds on 
a large dredge. 
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at. 2. The Top Log Loaded on the 3-Ton White. 3. Where the Timber Was 


NOTES ON TRANSPORTATION ACTIVITIES 


UNIFORM WEST COAST PORT DEMURRAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 8.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved fifteenth section ap- 
plications filed by R. C. Munholland, agent, proposing 
certain changes in export demurrage regulations at 
Oregon and California ports. The changes in regu- 
lations and charges, the commission states, “will serve 
to establish demurrage regulations uniform with those 
of other carriers operating in the same territory.” 

The commission orders that the proposed demurrage 
rules and charges may be established on not less than 
one day’s notice, but not earlier than the effective date 
of the same rules and regulations to be published by 
Agent R. H. Countiss. 


ALLOWS INCREASE TO EQUALIZE RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved for filing without 
formal hearing the increased carload minimum 
weights on lumber and forest products proposed in 
fifteenth section application No. 7604 of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, applying from points on 
that road and connecting lines to eastern destinations 
and points in Canada specified in the application. 

In announcing its approval the commission states 
that the proposed increased minimum weights will 
tend to place them on a uniform basis with those of 
other carriers serving the same general territory. 


WESTERN PINERS TO INTERVENE 

WasHInyeTon, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order authorizing 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association to inter- 
vene in docket No. 6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. 
et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al—and docket No. 
8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Boston & Albany Railroad Co. et al. 


REDUCTION IN RATE FOR EXPORT 

New ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 8.—Advice has been re- 
ceived from Director Chambers of the United States 
Railroad Administration that freight rate authority 
has been approved, authorizing the establishment of 
a 12%-cent rate on lumber, carloads, from stations on 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad east of George- 
town, La., including Wildsville and Jonesville, to New 
Orleans, for export. The present rate is 17% cents. 
This readjustment was brought about by the activities 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


HIGH RATE ON RAW PRODUCT 


SeaTrLe, WasH, Sept. 6—At the headquarters of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association W. A. Shumm, 
traffic manager, has brought out an unexplained pe- 
culiarity in Southern Pacific Tariff 47F. It provides 
a rate of 37% cents on fir piling to San Francisco 
and other Bay points, as against a rate of 30 cents 
on finished lumber. It is stated that this is the only 
part of the country where higher rates are charged 
on raw material than on the manufactured product, 
and there seems to be no reasonable explanation to 
account for it. The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, thru Mr. Shumm’s department, will place this 
matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the object of securing a decision within the next 
few weeks. 





Halted to Have Its Picture ‘‘Tooken.’’ 4. A Good View of the Timber Showing Its Quality and Also the Kind of Trailer Used 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


for Retail Yards, 

Railroad Construction, 

Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 





Brix LUMBER. 
ComMPANY 


WHOLESALI 
PACIFIC CoAstT FOREST PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND. OREGON 














Our recent purchases of Doug- 
las Fir millstocks with heavy 
percentage of uppers, now 
equips us with exceptional fa- 
cilities (via all routes) for 
promptly serving yard-stock 
orders. 





Remember “Buehner Spruce” is worth more! 


Is Your Name 


on our list to receive a copy of 


Our Monthly Special - 
? 


Not transits but Fir and Spruce Lumber 
READY TO SHIP. 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 




















PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
eins 
e- 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


TL LH LOO 









The Cost of Growing Timber 27" s20ts"ana figures 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERITAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAC 


VARIED ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


CINCINNATI HARDWOOD MEN OPTIMISTIC 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Sept. 10.—A large representa- 
tion of eastern territory members of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association met in this 
city yesterday for the September Open Competi- 
tion Plan meeting. Reports presented showed that 
the lumber trade generally was in excellent condi- 
tion, and the hardwood end of it particularly so. 

Owing to the better supply of labor available 
for the woods and the mills the members reported 
they -had been able to increase their production, 
which for the whole territory was estimated at 
about 10 percent increase during August over that 
of July. Stocks Sept. 1 were reported in better 
supply, due mainly to the falling off in foreign 
demand, altho the exceedingly heavy domestic de- 
mand went far toward offsetting that decrease. 
The decline of the activities in export circles was 
regarded as due more to the disturbed and wholly 
unsatisfactory foreign exchange situation than to 
any scarcity of ships. Some members claimed that 
in the last sixty days the foreign trade situation 
has become so bad, because of the trouble in ar- 
ranging credits, that actual trading has dwindled to 
next to nothing. 

Car shortage has interfered to a considerable 
degree with the domestic movement, and there are 
few indications of an early improvement, altho 
traffic officials of some of the trunk lines are lib- 
eral with promises that it soon will show better- 
ment. 

Prices are reported to be very strong, but some 
of the members were inclined to think they have 
about reached the top and that they will not go 
any higher for the remainder of this year at least. 
Collections are good and the steady demand prom- 
ises sales of all the lumber that can be made 
available for shipment and for which cars can 
be obtained, at the present level of quotations. The 
demand has covered every item of manufacture. 

It is planned to hold other meetings of this sec- 
tion of the association in this city each month, 
whenever possible on the second Tuesday. 


,OUTHERN PINE SALESMEN MEET 


GALVESTON, TEx., Sept. 8.—The Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association of District No. 1 
held its first quarterly session in Galveston last 
Saturday with an attendance of about thirty mem- 
ee: and H. A. Strube, of Dallas, president, in the 
chair. 

Informal talks were made and a discussion had 
of subjects interesting to the lumber salesmen. 
Plans were made for perfecting the constitution 
and by-laws of the organization. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Waco, Nov. 29. 


SALESMEN ENJOY A CLAM BAKE 


RocueEsterR, N. Y., Sept. 8—About thirty mem- 
bers of the Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen and invited re- 
tailers took part in and thoroly enjoyed a 
social event in the way of a clam bake held at 
Three Rivers, near Syracuse, N. Y., on Sept. 3. 
The quaint little inn at Three Rivers was the 
scene of the ‘‘blow-out,’’ where bowls of chowder 
and corn on the ear and various other varieties 
of eats was served the party upon arrival in autos 
after a hilarious drive from the city. 

After cleaning the tables of everything 
edible the party repaired to the open spaces, 
where a ball game and other forms of sport were 
indulged in. H. T. Trotter and John J. Soble, 
both of Rochester, were the baseball captains, 
and it was the Soble team that got licked, with 
a score of 27 chalked up for the victors. 

After an afternoon thus busily spent in sport 
and relaxation the big feast was attacked with 
vigor. There were first bowls of chowder again, 
then steaming hot clams to be dipped in melted 
butter, followed by lobsters and platters of fresh 
fish, corn on the ear once more, and fried spring 
chicken—by which time everybody had let out their 
belts, not one notch but two or three—after which 
the climax was reached: Huge hunks of water- 
melon, generous slices of berry pie and prodigious 
dishes of ice cream. 

Robert Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., 
retailer of Syracuse, was an after dinner speaker 
whom everyone enjoyed, and when everything was 
over the party cranked its flivvers again and 
wished that next year’s ‘‘blow-out’’ was 4 little 
closer at hand than it is. For in the opinion of 
all, the event was one well worth repeating. 


EXHIBIT HEMLOCK AND BIRCH AT FAIR 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., Sept. 8.—A display at this 
year’s Wisconsin State fair that is attracting wide 
attention is that of ‘‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock by 
the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The display is very novel, in a 
sense, yet it shows the applicability of hemlock to 
almost every use. Home owners are invited to in- 


_prominent Americans. 


spect some finished exhibits and the wonderful 
effects obtained in ‘‘beautiful birch’’ trim and 
doors. Architects are shown interesting applica- 
tions in outside finish, lathing etc. Farmers are 
shown how to build hemlock silos and many other 
uses. 


INSTRUCTS IN SOUTHERN PINE GRADES 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 8.—The Southern Pine 
Association, thru its inspection department, an- 
nounces that a district conference of mill graders, 
superintendents, planing mill foremen ete., will be 
held at the Mays Hotel, Kirbyville, Tex., on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 13. The program will be arranged 
by T. E. Flanders, the association’s instructor in 
grades, and the manufacturers in that district are 
being urged to have as many representatives as 
possible in attendance. 








TO AID MARKET STABILIZATION PLAN 

CLEVELAND, OuI0, Sept. 8.—The Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers is to give full codperation to 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
the plan of the latter organization toward a more 
stabilized market for all lumber. At a special meet- 
ing this week of the retail dealer members of the 
board, and at which were present members of other 
branches of the industry, figures of the new cost 
surveys as affecting the Cleveland district were 
presented. At the same time arrangements were 
made to furnish the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association with statistical data for which it 
is now asking. This data, while embracing many 
phases of the lumber situation as it affects Cleve- 
land particularly, will also contain figures showing 
the number of unshipped cars on orders placed by 
Cleveland lumbermen. When completed, this data 
likewise will contain an inventory of the entire 
Cleveland market showing stocks on hand Sept. 1. 
This information is being compiled by the auditors 
for the board and is expected to be ready in a 
few days. 





DEALERS MAY BOOK TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Sept. 8.—The Southern Pine 
Association has completed arrangements for the 
broadening of its service to dealers by means of its 
traveling exhibits, which hereafter will be available 
for use by dealers who wish to put on local dis- 
plays. Between thirty and forty of these exhibits 
have been organized. They are being booked for 
the State and county fairs in consuming territory 
this fall, but there is a lot of ‘‘open time’’ during 
which they may be put on display by local dealers. 
They may be booked as far as ninety days ahead 
and are so distributed as to be accessible to dealers 
thruout the territory from Nebraska to the Atlantic 
coast and as far south as Texas. The plan has 
been tested out, it is understood, with gratifying 
results, and applications for bookings will be re- 
ceived from this time on. The association is ar- 
ranging a special display for the International Soil 
ey Congress, to be held in Kansas City, Sept. 
24—Oct. 4. 





~ 


DISTRICT NO. 11 MEETS 


CotumBus, OuI0, Sept. 8.—The regular meeting 
of District No. 11 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association was held here Friday, a repre- 
sentative number of members present. Luncheon 
and dinner were held at the Chittenden and the 
Deshler hotels respectively. E. J. Hurst, president 
of the organization, who had been invited to attend 
and address District No. 11, was unable to be pres- 
ent because of illness; however, various matters af- 
fecting the sales end of the industry were discussed. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting jointly 
with the Michigan district at Toledo, Ohio, at a date 
to be set later. Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., have 
been invited to address the joint meeting at that 
time. An open invitation will be extended to sales 
managers having representation in the district to 
attend this meeting. , 

Two new members were brought into the organ- 
ization at the meeting held Friday. They are as 
follows: St. Clair Shaw, Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.; and R. D. Budd, Twin Tree Lumber Co. 





‘“SonNENBERG,’’ the home of Mrs. Frederick F. 
Thompson, Canadaigua, is a large estate which is 
noted for its beautiful and rare trees. Some of 
the trees on the grounds have been planted by 
About a week ago a fine 
young red maple was planted there by the Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, who was a guest at luncheon. 
In a group are trees planted by guests prominent 
in public life. The following men have been among 
those who have thus been tree-planters: Arthur 8. 
Hardy, Charlemagne Tower, George F. Baker, Maj. 
Clark Williams, Gen. William H. Seward, Gov. 
Charles 8S. Whitman, Gen. Edward F. Winslow, Da- 
vid Jayne Hill, Gen. Horace Porter. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Sterling—The Watts Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Schillig Lumber Co 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—The S. A. Williams Lumber 
Co. is succeeded by S. A. Williams. 

Norcross—C. E. Flowers succeeds Brownlee & 
Flowers in the lumber business. 

IDAHO. Sand Point—Hitchcock and Hitchner are 
succeeded by E. F. and O. S. Hitchner. 

ILLINOIS. Allerton—Morris Bros. have sold out 
to the Allerton Lumber Co. 

Hutsonville and Palestine—The Palestine Lumber 
Co. is now the Otey-Sherwood Lumber Co. 

Pana—C. B. Phelps has sold out to the Carlin- 
Jones Lumber Co., of Taylorville, Ill. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—The True & True Lum- 
ber Co. has moved its headquarters to Indianapolis. 

Peru—The Booth Furniture Co. is now the Was- 
muth-Goodrich Co, 

IOWA. Sheldon—The West-Hart lumber yard 
has been purchased by the Webster-Potter Lumber 
Co., of Mason City, Iowa, and will be operated from 
that city with Earl Welsher in charge. 

Victor—Bonn, Wahl & Co. have purchased the 
yard of Rees, Gabriel & Co. 

KANSAS. Liberal—The Equity Exchange Asso- 
ciation has sold its lumber business to the Clark 
Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Calhoun—It is reported that the 
Quigg Handle Co. will be dissolved on Sept. 30 after 
an existence of many years. 

Mt. Sterling—The Star Planing Mill Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Mt. Sterling Planing Mill Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Baltimore Sash & 
Door Co., which operated a large manufacturing 
plant on South Howard Street, has gone out of 
business. The establishment has been taken over 
by the American Home Furnishing Corporation, and 
it is said that part of the mechanical equipment 
will be used to turn out cabinets for phonographs. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Holyoke—C, L. Allen (Agt.) 
S succeeded in business by the Aker-Allen Lumber 

oO. 

MINNESOTA. Black Duck—The Alsop Co. has 
sold out to the Black Duck Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. North Kansas City—The North Kan- 
sas City Lumber Co. is succeeded by the A. O. 
Thompson Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Fidelity Lumber & Supply Co. has 
moved to Cape Girardeau, % 

MONTANA. Eureka—The Eureka Lumber Co. 
a changed its name to the P. L. Howe Lumber 


NEBRASKA. Blair—The McQuarrie Lumber &' 


ag Co. is succeeded by the Christenson Lumber 

North Platte—The W. W. Birge Co. is succeeded 
by the Field-Birge Co., which has been incorporated 
with a capital of $75, 000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. See S. Conyers & Son 
have sold out to Smith & Fe 

OKLAHOMA. Tentinawte--tikéil Peters, who 
recently bought the Ford & Weber’ hardware and 
lumber business, has sold out the lumber depart- 
ment to the Gloyd Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Canby—A. Stefani has moved his lum- 
ber business to Molalla. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—The Rogers Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Mohawk Veneer Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Moffett, Bowman & 
Rush are succeeded by. the Rush Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Boerne—The King Lumber Co. has sold 
out to Hofheinz & Richter. 

Breckenridge—The B. W. Searcy Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Harrell Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Leavenworth— The Leaven- 
= Box Co. has been leased to the Peshastin Mill 
+O. 

Stevenson—The Diamond ‘“‘L’’ Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Wachella Lumber Co. 

Blaine—The report that the United Cedar Co. has 
discontinued business is erroneous. The company 
has made some changes in the management of the 
plant and some of the stockholders have withdrawn, 
The mill is running full capacity and business is be- 
ing conducted as formerly. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Gillies Brothers have sold 
their lumber mill at Morristown, N. Y., which was 
formerly their United States depot, to interests said 
to be representing William Randolph Hearst, and 
rumor says that a large paper mill will be erected 
on the site. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Bessemer—Atchison-Crawford Lum- 

ber Co., incorporated; capital, $16,000. 
Mobile—Guif Coast Lumber Co., incorporated. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Shasta Mill & 

Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington — American Wood 
er OOo. Corporation, incorporated; capital, 


INDIANA. Evansville—Evansville Furniture Co., 
increasing capital from $150,000 to $300,000. 

Evansville—Monitor Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Indianapolis— Reliable Box & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000 

Syracuse—Syracuse Table Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Northeast Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

Lansing—Standard Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Menominee—American Rule & Block Co., 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Hattiesburg Creo- 
soting Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

MINNESOTA. South St. Paul—United Materials 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Reliable Box & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


incor- 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Fulton Parquet Floor 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—P. & D. Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

Portland—Charles R. LT a Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $100 

Portla nd~—International _—— Mill & Export 
Co., incorpora 

Murlask Passions Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $4,000. 

Wilsonville—Maple Grove Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Cha Carothers 
(Inc.), increasing capital from $20, ooo to $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. gp a Creek Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,0 
gagguk—Caledonia Mill Co., \apaennels capital, 

Seattle—Fernwood Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Seattle Hamilton Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,0 

ee en OO Dolge (Inc.), increasing capital 
from $60,000 to $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. New London—American Plywood 
Corporation, incorporated. 

WYOMING. Rock River—Rock River Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Manatee—It is reported that the 
Manasota Lumber Corporation, controlled by Balti- 
more interests, has plans for additions to its manu- 
facturing plant which include a crate and box 
mill, a reducing plant for extracting turpentine and 
rosin from stumps, several hundred dwellings and 
other improvements. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Work will soon begin on 
the buildings which are to house the Evansville 
Top and Panel Co., two buildings, one 60 by 480 
feet and the other 60 by 240, being planned. The 
buildings are to be of brick ‘with steel framework 
and tile roofing. Oscar E. Ellis, of New Albany, is 
manager of the new concern which is backed by 
Evansville capital. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The C. F. Downey 
Box Co. has purchased a site in North Kansas City 
for a new building, one story high, of brick and 
concrete, 100 by 300 feet. 

NEBRASKA. Lodge Pole—The Lodge Pole Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. will erect a lumber shed, hardware 
store and office combined, costing about $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Theresa—Harry Heller has pur- 
chased a site and will erect lumber sheds and 
establish his lumber yards in a new location. He 
expects to build a planing mill some time next 
spring. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Burton Lumber Co. is 
planning the rebuilding of its yard recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—The Covington Creek 
Lumber Co., a new concern recently incorporated 
at this place, will erect a sawmill six miles east 
of Auburn. 

Elma—The Hemlock Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated, has purchased a tract of timber in west 
Grays Harbor County and will build a mill at Copa- 
lis Crossing. J. E. Pinkham, of Elma, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Kiel—The Kiel Furniture Co. is 
building a boiler house, 30 by 40 feet, and is plan- 
ji a two-story frame factory addition, 40 by 60 
eet. 

La Crosse—Ori J. Sorenson has let contracts for 

a $60,000 factory addition, of brick, 100 by 350 feet. 

Racine—The Hartman Trunk Co. has begun ex- 
cavation for the foundation of a large three-story 
factory addition. 

Sheboygan—The Crocker Chair Co. has let the 
contract for a three-story fireproof factory addi- 
tion, 70 by 130 feet. 

_ Sturgeon Bay—The Fuller-Goodman Co. is erect- 
ing an addition and installing new machinery. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Selma—A. D. Mills recently began 
a lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Conway—Hedrick & Fulton re- 
cently began the operation of a sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Forest Ranch—C. F. Wood re- 
cently began operating a sawmill here. 

Live Oak—The Shasta Lumber Co. is reported to 
ao planning the establishment of a lumber yard 

ere, 

FLORIDA. Leesburg—L. R. Walling recently be- 
gan a lumber business here. 

ILLINOIS. Alexander—Colham & Crawford re- 
cently began a lumber business. 

INDIANA. Seymour—R. A. Creeman, formerly 
secretary of the Seymour Furniture Co., and C. E. 
Loertz, have formed the Seymour Cabinet Co., with 
a capital of $35,000, and have purchased the prop- 
erty and equipment of the Seymour Woodworking 
Co. The property will be remodeled as a furniture 
factory. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The Johnson Lumber 
* recently began business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Atlas Lumber Co., 
1171 Wright Building, recently opened for business. 

NEBRASKA. Tekamah—The Brown Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEW YORK. Utica—The Altemus Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with headquarters at 
Newark, N. J. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rocky Mount—The Caro- 
lina Building Supply Co. recently started in busi- 
ness here with branch in Wilson, N. C. 

OREGON. Banks—Mitchell & Son recently be- 
gan operating a sawmill here. The Murphy Timber 
Co. also recently began business. 

Klamath Falls—E. C. Stukey has started a lum- 
ber business here. 

Portland—The Coale Lumber Co. recently began 
a wholesale lumber business. 


incorporated; 











ouglas 


F-I-R 


is not only “making: 
good” with Eastern Buyers 
of structural timbers, joist, 
dimension and _ railroad 
material—it is also in big 
demand by retail dealers. 
Its uniform quality, mill- 
work and adaptability to 
varied uses, attracts new 
customers daily for us. It 
will do the same for you 
when recommended for 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 





Other ( vk — Cedar 
pruce 
Woods barre Hemlock 
ed Cedar 
We ! Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 
° laho Fir and Larch 
Ship Red Cedar Shingles 








ecg ataaiad 
EASTERN OFFICES : 


| NEW YORK—30E. 42nd St., 

| Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 

W.O. Womelsdorf, Mer. 
CHICAGO~—Stock Exchange Bldg., 

| T. W. Lehmann, Mer. | 

} MINNEAPOLIJS—Lumber Exchange, | 

[. Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. | 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern ie D, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 
JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 


G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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The Right Crayon 
For the Right 


Purpose 


We manufacture marking crayons of all kinds 
—for use on wet, green, frosty and dry lumber; 
all colors and of different texture. Each kind is 
suited to some particular kind of lumber. 


American Acme Crayons 











LUMB 


STRONGER Vek 





(Bes. EH CRAYON | 


have held first place for Quality for over 75 years. 
We supply the most critical buyers in the lumber 
industry with their crayons. Surely, our ex- 
perience should prove profitable to you in select- 
ing the right crayon for the right purpose. Let 
us help you, 


Write For Free Sample Today 


The American Crayon Co. 





Factory and General Office. SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















Fire Hose 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 
and dependability. 


Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 




















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











Portland—The North Plains Lumber Co. has 
opened for business here. 

Reedport—The Umpqua Shingle Co. has begun 
business here. 

Wheeler—Gustes & Parson have begun the opera- 
tion of a shingle mill. 

Willamina—Marcie Knighton 
business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Youngsville—The 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Dobson 
Lumber Co. recently began business here with 
headquarters in Greer, S. C. 

TEXAS. Dallas—R. P. Burks, Jr., & Co., re- 
cently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Broadbent & Frances 
are operating a sawmill here. 

Yakima—The Lewis-Bean Co., manufacturing 
box shooks, is a new concern here. 

WISCONSIN. Schofield—The Bell Lumber Co. 
recently began business here, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

Twin Bluff—Dale Davis has begun a lumber and 
grain business here. 

Wausau—The Bell Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, has opened a lumber business 


sa CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Loyalton—The lumber mill of the 
Colver Valley Lumber Co. was recently destroyed 
by fire, a loss of $150,000 being entailed. 


FLORIDA. Hopkins—The double band mill and 
the shingle and lath mill of the Union Cypress Co. 
were burned on Aug. 31, the fire presumably being 
caused by sparks. The plant was of steel and con- 
crete construction, and considered fireproof. Re- 
building plans will probably be made at once. 


IOWA. Lakewood—The Joyce lumber yard was 
recently severely damaged by fire. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—A series of fires, 
supposed to be incendiary, has caused considerable 
damage to a number of lumber plants here. The 
Marquette Lumber Co. lost about a half million feet 
of lumber, the value of which is estimated at $50,000. 
The Luce Furniture Co. had a loss of $2,500. The 
Stiles Bros. Lumber Co.’s yard and office and a 
quantity of lumber were burned, the damage being 
estimated at $15,000. The Spears Lumber Co. suf- 
fered a small loss. 

Kalkaska—The Kalkaska Handle Co.’s plant was 
destroyed by fire on Sept. 7, the loss amounting to 

0,000. New machinery had been installed in the 
plant the preceding day. It is doubtful that the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Reed City—The William Horner Flooring Mill 
was destroyed by fire on Sept. 5, with half a million 
feet of hardwood lumber. The loss is estimated at 
$500,000. 

MINNESOTA. Frazee—The dam at the Nichols- 
Chisholm Lumber Co., mill went out during the re- 
cent high water. Over a million feet of logs went 
over and are scattered for about two miles along 
the river bed The loss is estimated at $15,000. 

Minneapolis—The warehouse of the Minneapolis 
Sash & Door Co. at 96 Central Avenue, was burned 
to the ground recently with an estimated loss of 
$150,000. A large quantity of manufactured doors, 
windows and interior finish was also destroyed. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

MONTANA. Bozeman—Machemer Bros. had a 
recent fire loss, the planing mill being entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated at $12,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Winston-Salem—George 
E. Nissen & Co. have had a loss by fire. 

OHIO. Delphos—John C. Schaffer has had a loss 
by fire. 

OREGON. Silverton—The Silver Falls Timber 
Co. suffered a severe fire loss in the recent forest 
fires near here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. East Stroudsburg—The plants 
of the R. C. Cramer Lumber Co. and the New York 
Piano Stool Co. were seriously damaged by fire. 
The damage to the latter plant is estimated at 
$60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Sedro-Wooley—The Sedro Box 
& Veneer Co. has had a fire loss. 

Spokane—The King Sash & Door Co. and the 
Transit Box & Milling Co. have had recent fire 
losses. The Transit plant was completely destroyed, 
the loss being estimated at $10,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 6.—The action of Neil Mc- 
Kinnon, lumberman of Vancouver, against George D. 
Brymer, of New Westminster, assignee of the Campbell 
River Lumber Co., for $108,941 was dismissed in the 
supreme court. The case goes back to 1914, when 
Albert McKillop sold to the Campbell River Lumber 
Co. 800 shares in the North American Lumber Co., 
and in May, 1916, assigned his interest to McKinnon. 
The hearing did not last long, the whole action turning 
on the point whether one company could buy shares 
from another. It was decided that it could not and 
that settled the matter. 


recently began 


Liberal 








GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 8.—Claiming breach of 
contract, the Dennis Lumber Co. has filed in circuit 
court a declaration in a $30,000 damage suit against 
Stanley Sanford. The contract, it is contended, which 
was executed April 81, 1917, provided that Sanford 
was to kiln-dry lumber for the plaintiff company and 
that he was not to take lumber to dry from other 
firms. Violation of both provisions is charged. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 9.—Escheat proceedings un- 
der which title to 60,000 acres of coal, oil and timber 
lands in Letcher County, Kentucky, was involved, 
were quashed in the Letcher Circuit Court at Whites- 
burg on Sept. 8, when Judge Joel E. Childres, pre- 
siding, dismissed the action brought in the name of the 
Commonwealth, rendering the opinion that Blakey & 
Blakey, attorneys, did not have sufficient authority to 
enter the suits. 


WHITEsSBuURG, Ky., Sept. 9.—Another suit, covering 
40,000 acres of hardwood timber and coal lands lying 
in Perry County, Kentucky, has been entered in the 
Federal courts in Eastern Kentucky by Henry H. An- 
trim, executor of the estate of the late Homer F, 
Aspinwall, against R. F. Fields, Mrs. R. F. Fields, 
E. C. Duff and Mrs. E. C. Duff, all of Hazard, Ky. 
On March 22, 1907, it is said that Aspinwall pur- 


chased the timber and coal lands for a consideration of 
24,000. He was later unable to locate the lands and 
ields and his associates failed to show it up. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 9.—George Hogg, of Roxana, 
Ky., has purchased a hardwood timber tract on Line 
Fork and King’s Creek in Eastern Kentucky. He an- 
nounced that development will be begun this fall. 





WHIrTeEsBurRG, Ky., Sept. 8.—H. Green Garrett, of 
Winchester, Ky., former railroad commissioner, and 
member of the firm of the Brodhead-Garrett Lumber 
Co., purchased the Archie Craft and Henry Tackett 
hardwood timber lands along Thornton Creek near 
sey ne Ky., and it is given out that the timber will 
be eveloped at once. The logs will be cut and hauled 
to the big mills below here for manufacture. 


ELMA, Wasu., Sept. 8.—A tract of timber in the 
west end of Grays Harbor County has been purchased 
by a new company organized at Elma, the Hemlock 
Lumber Co. 








VaLposTa, GA., Sept. 9.—The Southern Industrial 
Co., of Valdosta, has purchased 225,000 acres of cut- 
over land in Clinch and Echols counties, Georgia, and 
will develop for agricultural purposes. 


OBITUARY 














OTTO A. RUEMELIN, second vice president and 
works manager of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., died in that city on Sept. 1. 
Mr. Ruemelin began his connection with the com- 
pany thirty years ago when as a youth he became 
a journeyman in their employ. After several years 
he was promoted successively to the foremanship 
of various departments. His energy, ability and 
kindly nature won him favor in the company and 
his rise was rapid from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent and finally to works manager, which 
position he held since 1912. In this capacity he en- 
joyed the marked respect of and a comradeship 
with his men in the shop and his death is deeply 
regretted thruout the concern. 


MRS. GRACE K. JUDSON, widow of William B. 
Judson, died Friday night, Sept. 5, in Seattle. Mrs. 
Judson was about 65 years old and had been a resi- 
dent in Seattle for a number of years. A son, Paul 
Judson, and a daughter, Ruth, survive with a sis- 
ter, Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, who was at her 
bedside when the end came. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BANCROFT, widow of the 
late Thomas Bancroft, pioneer lumber manufacturer 
of Orange, Texas, died in that city on Aug. 28, 
aged 92. Mr. Bancroft established a lumber plant 
in Orange in 1872 which is still in operation. Three 
sons survive, A. J., Eugene and George W. Ban- 
croft, all of Orange. 








FRANK A. GRIESE, a well known wood worker 
of the southern Indiana region, died at his home 
in Evansville on Saturday, Sept. 6. Mr. Griese was 
85 years old and was born in Germany, coming to 
the country when very young. One of his surviving 
sons, Frank Griese, is a member of the Evansville 
Bookcase & Table Co., and one of the city council 
of Evansville. 





JOSEPH CHEW, one of the old time mill oper- 
ators of Vancouver, B. C., died in that city aged 67. 
He owned a shingle mill on False Creek, and h 
been in business for nearly twenty years. He was 
born in York County, Ontario, and was in the lumber 
business in the Georgian Bay district before going 
to the Pacific coast. 


T. L. HACKNEY, formerly of Houston, Texas, 
and for a long time in the sawmill business, died 
at Fort Davis, Texas, Aug. 27, and was buried in 
Houston. Mr. Hackney operated a sawmill in Ten- 
~~ from 1871 to 1902 at which time he removed 
o Texas. 





MRS. ROBERT W. MERRYMAN, widow of the 
late R. W. Merryman, a pioneer lumberman of 
Marinette, Wis., died recently at Pasadena, Cal., 
where she had resided for several years. 


EDWARD ALFONT, for many years engaged in 
the retail lumber and general contracting business 
at Pendleton, Ind., died at his home in that city a 
few days ago. He is survived by four children. 


MRS. HELEN R. S. BILLS, sister of George D. 
Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., died suddenly a 
few days ago at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Symons, at Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Bills was 59 
years old and is survived by her daughters, Mrs. 
Symons and Mrs. John Martin, of Salem, IIll., and 
son, George Bills, of Chicago. Interment was at 
Oakwoods, III. 


WILLIAM DRUHE, one of the best known lumber 
salesmen in St. Louis, died in that city on Sept. 10, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. Druhe was 
born in St. Louis, and was 51 years old. He was 
the son of William Druhe, who founded the Druhe 








Hardwood Lumber Co., a pioneer concern. After 
graduation from St. Louis University, he became 
associated with his father in the business. Upon 


the death of the father about eleven years ago the 
business was discontinued and William Druhe be- 
came connected with the Hafner Manufacturing 
Co., in whose employ he remained until his death. 
Mr. Druhe was married twenty-one years ago and 
leaves a widow, one son and one daughter. The son, 
William Druhe, jr., is a student at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The funeral took place Sept. 13 from Mul- 
len’s funeral parlors to the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, with interment in Calvary Cemetery. 
PPA PDD PPP PDP 

With regard to the English market, considerable 
Scandinavian lumber is arriving there, but the real 
trouble is the general state of unrest, with strikes and 
labor troubles of all sorts. Once the country settles 
down to a real working basis again there is sure to be 
an enormous demand for all building materials. 
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Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 6 














Lumber Shingles 
BEE Kasuaien es crewecet 45,572,000 7,798,000 
BOE ceancceannrterk os 41,198,000 4,475,000 
Po eee eer 4,374,000 3,323,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 6 
Lumber Shingles 
er Cec ee 1,264,740,000 177,728,000 
CE cso caeeatreeexcee 1,762,113,000 213,940,000 
ee 497,373,000 36,212,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPT, 6 

Lumber Shingles 

ree ee Cot eee 19,159,000 3,083,000 
EOED cccsee eee cencecue 14,336,000 709,000 
TRCTOGHE 6.6 cccctices 4,823,000 2,374,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 6 

Lumber Shingles 
SOD Seesvewes ceeewes 543,473,000 131,659,000 
ci eer rere re 806,258,000 114,090,000 
DRGROREE ccc esinn, ceneeeepan 17,569,000 
DIOGROONG 5ccewivreee roy At) 4 | | 


Chicago Building Permits 

Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Sept. 10 were as follows: 
ey a SECT CET Te CT 


,0 and under $ 5,000.... 24 $ 72,900 
5,000 and under 10,000.... 8 60,00 
10,000 and under 25,000 6 90,400 
25,000 and under 50,000.... 4 102,200 
60,000 and under 100,000.... wee <soeesscees 
ROG,.COG GEE OVEPic6 ccc ceccscess 5 1,475,000 
TROND icocecsseuewawua cesses 48 $ 1,800,500 
Average valuation for week...... as 37,510 
Totals previous week............ 34 391,150 
Average valuation previous week. ... 11,504 
Totals corresponding week, 1918. 49 436.100 
Totals Jan. 1 to Sept. 10, 1919. .*4,183 50,703,850 
Totals corresponding period, 1918.1,674 29,013,857 





*Corrected to date. 
The following is a comparative list of building 
permits issued for August, 1918 and 1919: 
Cost Frontage Ft. ro 


August, 1918. ..$4,635,900 8,565 
August, 1919... 4,960,400 9,318 288 
NORTHERN PINE 
Chicago, Sept. 10.—The industrial demand for 


northern pine is fair, but there is not much activity 
in the yard demand right now. However, distrib- 
uters find that mills are not anxious for new busi- 
ness right now, as the mills look forward to a win- 
ter shortage of stocks and know that the demand 
later will surely consume all the lumber that is on 
hand. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 8.—Mills are all oversold 
and unable to take on new orders for early delivery, 
except those for low grades. There are few sales- 
men out on the road. The movement is limited by 
the capacity of the planing mills and altho it is 
the height of the manufacturing season shipments 
exceed production right along. Price is a secondary 
matter with buyers. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Prices continue strong 
with an active demand for common and better 
grades. Mills report stocks going out fast with a 
probable shortage this winter. Suburban building 
trade is in satisfactory shape but industrial busi- 
ness from city sections is less active than formerly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The white pine demand 
is steady, but not very active. Some lull occurred 
during August but on the whole trade is regarded as 
satisfactory. The buyers are coming to the con- 
clusion that prices are not out of reason. Cars are 
in fair supply, tho some trouble is occasionally being 
experienced. A little later it is going to be difficult, 
the dealers believe, to make prompt shipment. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Wholesalers 
report an excellent volume of business in white 
pine at firm prices, consumers having come to 
realize that it makes a desirable substitute for 
materials that have advanced because of scarcity. 
Lower grades particularly are shorter than at any 
time this season, and dry stocks are less plentiful. 
Supplies will be more abundant when this year’s 
cut is ready for shipment. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—Spruce business is quiet 
in all lines. Dimension prices are: Base, firm at 
$55; 9-inch, $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59, but there 
is little demand. Random is positively dull and 
even for the best lots $48 is the top price, other 
quotations being: 2x3, 2x4, $48 to $50; 2x6, 2x7, $47 
to $50; 2x8, $50 to $53; 2x10, $53 to $55; 2x12, $55 to 
$57, and most business being at the lower prices. 
The board market is bad, and covering boards, 5 
inches and up, are quoted $43 to $45; matched, 
clipped, $45 to $50. 


High Altitude 
Timber Brings _--~— 
Good Prices = .4 
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ae. E T 
Today #2 very Tree 


Is Now Accessible 


to loggers who have this upland 
timber. We can show you how to 
save road building costs and cut down 
long hauls through the use of the 
Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 


Method of 
Operation. 


Barienger 


Brake 


Before you spend a dollar on logging roads this 
year you should investigate the merits of this 
brake that has saved hundreds of dollars for 
loggers in the United States and Canada. You 
can use it with either sleighs or wagons. 


Write todey for the names 
of operators who are using 
the Barienger Brake. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 





CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











asave Car Space 


by loading more bundles in every 
car you ship. You'll be sur- 
prised to know the saving 
effected by using 


STAR **ne “ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


for tying flooring, ceiling, siding, pick- 
ets, box shooks, staves, veneers, etc. 
Once installed this system will add 
dollars to your profits and hold trade. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





rr, 
Litto YW 
- LLEIE. 








-One Sale Makes Another and 
Each Pays you a Good Profit 


Lumber dealers everywhere are creating new TE 
and profitable business by selling Allith Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


Sell the Combination Hardware set and necessary 
lumber at a good profit or build the wagon bed 
in your yard in idle times and sell it complete. 
Either way you make a satisfied customer and 
turn yourself a good profit. 


Write today for our proposition to lum- 
ber dealers and illustrated circular. 


Allith - Prouty Company, >*Nxo 
» Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead 


Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring 
Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tab of specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 





Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 


1108 + ~acaroniegapagatal 
S. Wabash Avenue wreemcaee 
CHICAGO 

















Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
Te4 Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

oderate rates, service—by no_means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 





















~aee Oe e 


Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 





One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . « «+ $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


T reons Per day 
Room with detached path_. . « + $3, 

Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, s to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 


1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
Soeaianeinnmesamemmanneettieeemeeeenneeme el 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3800 Axes & Tools 








The Preservation of Structural Timber 
By Howard F. Weiss 


In all of the extensive literature of the wood 
preservation industry this is the first book te 
cover the subject systematically in its broad 
aspect. It seems to fit exactly the needs of the 
engineer, forester, lumberman and student de- 
siring a complete survey of the entire industry. 
aap eee, 6x9, fully illustrated, $3.00 net, post- 
paid. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—There is little change 
in prices and inquiries are very active. Altho re- 
tailers report fewer orders last week than for some 
time, all building figures indicate a very active pe- 
riod ahead, and with an early settlement of labor 
difficulties probable it is expected builders will be 
in the spruce market on a very active basis. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 8.—While demand is better, 
prices for eastern spruce show no change from those 
of last week. The car shortage has not begun to be 
felt here as yet and shipments continue to come 
satisfactorily. A good fall business is expected. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—A good fall post trade is ex- 
pected, say distributers, tho they are finding it 
quiet now. The pole trade is showing improvement, 
White cedar shingles were never shorter in supply 
than at present and prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 8.—Wholesalers are 
checking over their stocks to see how long they will 
last, for altho demand is not heavy now fore- 
handed retailers are picking up posts wherever they 
can get the kind they want. The large sizes of 
rounds are hard to find in any quantity. There is 
a surplus of 3-inch stocks because of the crop failure 
in western North Dakota, this size not selling well 
in other sections. Medium size poles are running 


short. 
HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 9.—A shortage of mill 
stocks of hardwood is the only hindrance to in- 
creased trade, as there is active demand and a 
strong price situation. Altho there has been some 
relief from embargoes and car shortage, the situa- 
tion could be improved. Builders fear that because 
of the slackening in the movement of material they 
will have trouble in getting on with projected plans. 
Consumers are constantly in the market, the most 
persistent being manufacturers of furniture and 
vehicles. There has been some increase in produc- 
tion in eastern territory but no accumulation of 
stocks. 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—The hardwood situation re- 
mains about as it has been during the last month or 
so, since conditions began to hecome more stabilized. 
The demand is good locally for all kinds of hard- 
woods and distributers are still having trouble in 
finding desirable stocks. The demand is mostly 
from the furniture, piano and musical instrument 
plants and other industries. The market for No. 3 
stocks has been getting better lately. Reports from 
mills indicate that they are gradually getting in 
better shape as to stocks, but the improvement is 
not rapid. As long as the Chicago building strike 
lasts not much of a demand can be expected from 
the sash and door concerns. Prices are strong on 
every kind of hardwood. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 8.—Clear hardwood suit- 
able for special uses seems to be about cleared out. 
Birch has made some notable advances lately, 
quotations going in excess of $100 for selected thick 
stock and other grades in proportion, while difficulty 
in getting oak has created an unusual demand for 
ash also, and upper grades of these woods, ash espe- 
cially, are growing scarce. Factories are still pick- 
ing up everything suitable for their uses. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Distributers have much 
trouble in filling hardwood orders, as everything on 
the list is in - big demand, both finish and factory 
stock. Factories are taking large quantities of elm, 
and pecan is in good demand as a substitute for 
hickory. Buyers are not so much concerned about 
prices as about getting stock. Shipments are none 
too satisfactory and offset increased production. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Hardwood demand 
continues to be persistent. Inquiries come from all 
classes of consumers but trim manufacturers are 
not actively in the market. With the large number 
of building plans filed, millwork manufacturers 
must soon start buying actively. Stocks among all 
consumers are badly broken, prices are more sta- 
bilized, and there is a tendency to place orders. 
There is no increase in offerings and the continua- 
tion of the strong demand now asserting itself 
makes cautious buyers believe that a further in- 
crease from building sources would make prices 
higher. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The hardwood demand is 
good, with a shortage in many varieties which 
makes it difficult to fill orders promptly. Prices are 
generally strong and dealers can see no prospects of 
eheaper lumber in the near future. Mills are over- 
sold in numerous items. The demand from the 
building trade is not up to the volume of some 
seasons but this deficiency is made up by the con- 
stant call for stock in the manufacturing lines. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—It looks here and there 
as if the edge had been taken off the hardwood trade 
but other developments and information suggest a 
continued buoyancy to the movement, There are 
advices from abroad that some softening has devel- 
oped but firmness rules in the home market, altho 
there have been no further advances. It does not 
appear as if mill output could attain proportions to 
cause even a small measure of congestion. Buyers 
are disposed to place orders with considerable free- 
dom. Yard stocks are not large and good dry lum- 
ber is comparatively scarce. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—There is a steady and 
gratifying volume of hardwood business in every 
line. While building is not active there is a lot of 
alteration work and factory demand is especially 
good. So great is demand for oak that some firms 
ask a little more than $230 for quartered and $125 to 
$130 for plain. Other prices current are: Basswood, 
$90 to $95; birch, red, $90 to $100; sap, $80 to $90; 
maple, $76 to $82. Demand for red gum is growing 
and prices are advancing. There is a range of about 
$10 in birch prices, but the tendency is toward the 
higher figures. Supply of basswood is light and 
demand is improving, so an advance is expected. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 8—There has been a 
decided slump in the export of hardwood owing 
to the low rate of exchange, unsettled labor condi- 
tions abroad and recent heavy consignments. 
Domestic orders continue exceedingly strong and 
the falling off in exports has in no way affected 
prices, which are stabilizing themselves around the 
present level. Dry stocks are scarce and with the 
exception of red gum are selling faster than ever. 
Railroads are not meeting shippers’ requirements up 
to 60 percent and considerable complaint is heard. 
Intermittent rains still make operations difficult. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—There has been further 
softening in North Carolina pine box grades as a 
result of extensive accumulations, for heavy damage 
to tomatoes, the chief crop to be canned, has re- 
stricted demand. Four-quarters and 5/4 edge 
along with 914x104 ends, have gone off about $10 
in the last four months and all box stocks are ad- 
versely affected. Building lumber is in excellent 
request. Mills are far behind in their deliveries, 
stocks here are small and quotations are still going 
up. It looks as if the prevailing shortage would not 
be made up at any time in the near future. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—North Carolina pine roof- 
ers are not in as good demand and 6-inch sell at 
$45.50 to $46. Rough edge is in good demand and 
very firm, some asking as high as $75. There is 
difficulty in getting satisfactory delivery promises 
and much more lumber would be sold if it could be 
secured. An increase in building would make the 
situation acute. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Stocks continue scarce 
and with a more serious car situation wholesalers 
must figure ahead on a more cautious basis. There 
are some indications of a slight check in the de- 
mand but stocks are so hard to get that most orders 
are taken on quick shipment basis only. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The North Carolina pine 
market is strong and the demand is fairly active, 
tho stocks are so difficult to obtain that it is discour- 
aging for wholesalers to attempt to do business. 
Building is active, tho the number of new permits 
for dwellings is showing some falling off. The 
demand for crating stock does not show any im- 
provement and is slow. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 8.—The better grades of 
North Carolina pine are in brisk demand. Mills are 
practically out of stock and are unable to make 
much headway toward replenishing depleted lines. 
Prices hold steady. 


Norfolk Va., Sept. 8.—The following prices have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Oulls and 
EpGr (ROUGH): No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Bow red heart 
eer $62.00 @63.50 $59.00 @61.00 $52.00 @53.50 ‘$35.25 @37.00 $32.50@34.00 
of A Ee Pee eon. 66.00 @69.00 62.00 @65.00 53.00@56.00 35.50 @37.00 eeeeaeerasts 
fh ent 67.00 @70.00 63.00 @66.00 54.00 @57.00 36.00 @37.00 ene eee 
- 8/4 ghee aes 69.00 @72.00 65.00 @68.00 56.00@59.00  — we eeeeee Kein’ EE Ee 
ouGH 4/4: 
| ae 65.50@69.00 63.50 @67.00 55.50 @58.00 39.00 @40.00 33.50@35.00 
| gt RS a eae ek 66.50 @70.00 64.50 @68.00 56.50@59.00 40.00 @41.00 34.50@36.00 
BI ics pinaccaeon soe 69.00 @74.00 66.00 @70.00 57.50 @60.00 42.50@ 44.00 35.50 @37.00 
BARK ATRIPA, Nos. 2PANAB... 5500000606 $50.50@54.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2....$59.00@63.00 
a ee eee eee 27.00 @ 28.75 FEN Tah RE oo oo: a ok og 8. 50rd eden acess 93 :00@) «40... 
RAW PMG H 8s esiccncee es een auee $ 8.50@ 9.00 No. No. 2 
Re oe tee eee ee 6.00@ 6.50 Ee VEO oo sate aetna $69.00 $67.00 
DACRE Y ORIG, Soo. 5 s:sioceciniecs seme 39.50 @43.00 By rales ctcre fers here. ebeeataanote 71.00 69.00 
REPRE ING Aas PARE 5 a6 650s teresa abso a sieve le ce 36.00 @ 41,00 OL AE OSD, BRET IE Be Ber 71.50 69.50 
POON MB Sac aoneatsce euance tran 41.00@42.00 Sah esc alvivie ole sans 74.00 72.00 
Boe are av cuone eis ub stems ieee area 42.00 @43.0 
BRE ighSiaire a we pies eae 4 ea ke enee S 43.00 @ 44.00 
| hel ERP Le TE RP 44.50 @45.50 
. Finished wigthe 2% and 8” rift $8 No. 1 Nein 2 No. 3 No. 4 
LOORING, ” by ot Ga: 9 0.00@.... Biggms.; @issrsscparcs 1‘ Oadlvsennes se 
BA I 6o5. 65 Cae Benoa too 63,00 @71.00 58.00 @65.00 40.00 @ 43.00 
CE ie a ne 66 rein ose ste R ie ieee COS 39.50 @ 40.50 37.00 @39.00 35.00 @ 36.50 25.00 @26.00 
ee UP ia eo ee ee ee 40.50 @43.50 Bo 00 a ao 00 36.75 @38.00 27.00 @28.00 
PMO AB: wevssa avirin Sentai secihniack Diasees 67.00 @75.00 64.00 @72.00 59.00 @66.00 41.00 @44.00 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—Hemlock continues to enjoy 
a good demand and distributers are getting good 
prices for everything that they are selling. Stocks 
are not in very strong supply in the North and it 
looks as f{ the fall demand would easily take every- 
thing that can be offered. Prices are strong. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—Hemlock is dull but the 
market is firm owing to the scarcity of the lumber 
readily available. Lack of building makes dimension 
dull and demand for boards is no better. Retailers 
are loath to stock up. Eastern clipped boards, 10 
to 16 feet, are offered at $43 to $45. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—There is a good de- 
mand for all the hemlock available. Few contracts 
are being placed for future delivery because while 
buyers hesitate about buying ahead, manufacturers 
look for higher quotations and say they prefer to 
take their chances on the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Hemlock supplies at the 
mill are deficient and the local yards are not able 
to get in as much stock as they would like, in view 
of the prospect of a busy fall, but they are now 
better supplied than a month or two ago. Nothing 
like a lull has yet been seen in the building trade 
for the builders do not appear to be frightened by 
present prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Supplies of 
hemlock from mill points will not be seasoned 
enough for shipment until next month and there 
are indications of an acute shortage of dry stock 
before then. Orders are being received briskly, 
mostly for rush shipment. While there is little 
tendency to quote on a base price, wholesalers say 
that $45 is about the figure. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 9.—Demand for all sizes 
and grades of hemlock continues in excess of sup- 
plies fit for marketing and there have been advances 
of $2 to $5 since Sept. 1. There is steady inquiry 
from construction interests, who stand ready to take 
all the mills can produce for the balance of the 
season without figuring on any new business. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—Distributers that handle pop- 
lar in the local market say that demand for it in 
all grades is keeping up fine, while prices remain 
strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—Poplar continues in ex- 
cellent demand tho some say the conditions have 
eased up a little, with the level of values about 
sustained. Holdings in yards suffice to take care 
of requirements but offerings in outside markets do 
not always meet the requirements of buyers. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—Poplar is in good de- 
mand, tho most orders are small. A considerable 
amount is purchased regularly for specialty box 
work and crating. There is not so much activity 
in the export of boards. Prices remain firm at $125 
to $130, with an upward tendency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 9.—Manufacturers of pop- 
lar in the eastern territory of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association have despaired of 
catching up with demand and are lower on dry 
stocks than ever before. There is constant compe- 
tition between domestic and export sections of the 
trade. Furniture and vehicle factories are making 
increased demands and panel and wide No. 1 and 
wagon boards are commanding record prices. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—Fir distributers say that in 
some respects the fir market is weaker, as they are 
being offered many transit cars now, and that prices 
on common lumber, boards and dimension are lower 
than they were. However, the better grades are 
selling at as high, if not higher, prices than pre- 
vailed. Despite the hot weather local distributers 
find that country yards are still wanting lumber 
and will place orders if they can get the stock quick. 
On account of stagnation in building there is no 
local yard buying. Red cedar shingles are still 
strong in price with no signs of any weakening in 
the high level quotations. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 6.—The fir market continues 
firm at the new price levels. Order files have di- 
minished and buyers are now a more important 
factor. While demand is not as heavy as a few 
weeks ago, indications point to a good future and 
the market is not weak. Unfilled orders show a 
decrease. Country mills are complaining of car 
shortage, some at Centralia asserting they have 
lately been able to get but about 15 percent of their 
usual allotments. The city mills have been getting 
a fair supply, which has enabled them to catch up 
with accumulated orders. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—Orders continue light 
because fir manufacturers are unwilling to book 
ahead in view of the car situation, preferring to 
reduce order files. Altho August is usually marked 
by a lull, prices held and rule strong. Local trade 
is affected by a building strike. The general outlook 
is good and the utmost optimism prevails. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 6.—There has been a small 
falling off in the amount of business but values 
remain unchanged, for manufacturers and dealers 
see no reason why prices should go lower while the 
tendency of costs is upward. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Transit cars are more 
plentiful and there is some weakness on those near 


demurrage or where assortments do not meet de- 
mand. But in general the market is firm. Dimen- 
sion and boards are in steady demand and a good 
deal of spruce is being taken. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—The advances on south- 
ern pine have given fir a chance in eastern markets. 
Demand continues to expand. No. 2 clear and 
better 2%- and 3-inch vertical grain flooring has 
advanced $30 over the Jan. 1 quotation of $57.50, to 
upward of $87.50, freight of $15 additional in both 
cases, and the requirements are such that fir is 
receiving greater attention than ever before. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—There is no change in the 
western pine situation, not much moving at all of 
western, California white or sugar or Idaho. The 
fault of the lack of trade locally is due to short 
supply at the mills rather than the demand here. 
The demand would present itself if the lumber 
could be had. 


Spokane, Wash., Sept. 6.—No changes in the mar- 
ket are reported here this week. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—There is a small sup- 
ply of California boards on the market, but ship- 
ments from the Golden State mills are very slow. 
Shipments from Idaho are also slow but there is 
so little Idaho stock to be had that business is not 
large here. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The demand for the Cali- 
fornia pines has been good the last few weeks. It 
is easy to sell lumber, but very difficult to procure 
it from the Coast. The market in sugar pine is 
strong and dealers are adding to their stocks as fast 
as the scarcity of cars at the mills will permit. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—There is a fair demand for 
redwood, but the distributers are unable to place 
much business with the mills, as they are so loaded 
with orders. Prices are strong. 





San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 6.—There is no let up 
in the demand for redwood and the mills are heavily 
oversold, as a rule. The eastern market is calling 
for redwood of all kinds and the mills are behind 
in their shipments owing to the car shortage, which 
is now being relieved. Tank stock is in great demand 
for the oil regions but the mills are oversold. There 
are no unsold accumulations of shingles and shakes. 
Export inquiries for ties are improving. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Redwood business 
would be very good if there were enough redwood 
on the market, but business here is held down pretty 
closely to stock as it is produced or an occasional 
special. 























capacity. 


MODERN BAND MILL 


And 80,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


FOR SALE 


The Pineora Manufacturing Co. 
Pineora, Effingham County, Ga. 


Offers the best investment in standing Georgia Pine, Cypress and 
Hardwood combined with a complete and modern saw mill and 
logging outfit in the South today. 


The plant is first class in every particular, with a 50 M. 
capacity band mill and resaw in daily operation. Labor plentiful 
with demand and prices for lumber best in history of trade. 


The plant consists of a modern band mill, ample dry 
kilns and lumber sheds, with adequate yard room; com- 
fortable living quarters for all operatives (white and 
colored), logging equipment in a No. 1 condition, includ- 
ing locomotives, log cars, skidders, teams, railroad track 
and all other equipment necessary to logging mill to full 





Mill located at junction point 
of main lines of Central of 
Georgia and Midland Rail- 
roads, 22 miles from the port 
of Savannah, Ga., insuring es- 
pecially low freight rates and 
close enough to Savannah ship- 
side to make foreign and coast- 
wise business attractive and 
profitable. 


















This is a big proposition and 
the last opportunity to secure a 
big block of standing timber 
near tidewater. Sold solely for 
purposes of division between 
partners, which forces the plant 
and timber upon the market. 











Savannah, Ga. 





Closest personal inspection invited from parties financially 
in position to conclude a transaction of this size. Location of plant, 
daily output, condition of machinery, ease of disposal of product 
combine to make it the most attractive lumber and timber propo- 
sition in the South. Must be disposed of promptly. 


ADDRESS 
George M. Brinson, President or W.M. Exley, Vice-President 










and Treasurer 
Pineora, Ga. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 10.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Sept. 3 to 9, inclusive: 


Flooring 

1x3” ya 
I RE 6 6:6 06:50 9004900502 oe 82.75 
B&better edge grain............+06- $83.00 82.50 
C&better edge grain.........+--se0e *89.75 75.50 
A, Bat STAIR. occ cvcscvvevcsvesesocves oe *74.25 
Bé&better flat grain.......c.cccccccce 69.75 75.75 
Beh BEE ORI i ccccccivsiecvscesscucn *59.50 65.75 
ee ere 39.50 40.00 


Ceiling and Partition 


Yn" 54” 3%” mw" 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Peer saewe ° $50.25 $67.75 $71.50 
i ee $42.75 47.00 se 52.00 
No. 2 ee ee 38.25 oe os 
Finish, Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
 herids ns pear beckeaw ame $65.75 $66.25 se 
2 eee ere 72.25 66.00 ated 
SO 650350456 sweekeween 68.75 66.50 *$71.00 
De ncrconisdnn ck nemganse ee 69.75 67.00 os 
1\%- 1% te But 0 87 .....000:0% oe 69.25 62.25 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”..... 71.00 72.25 65.50 
Casing and Base 
DE ies S 0.05 cd cata Reeweeaeshs ksapenaeee tg * 00 
4-6 & 8” Babetier rT ere rer ey 4.00 
ee ea error: °75. 25 
SG - 10” TON «6 60.5.5:0 dec sdiwesawesesasecn see 73.00 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OY cicada sineaweosesanadem $49.25 $35.25 $27.75 
Ts gis wis elanesase bus ne Ree 45.75 37.75 28.75 
Oo Ubseususeseeneesaen earns 43.00 38.75 *30.50 
Ee rr ee 45.75 38.50 31.00 
RD” socngewsc4ee spans inte ce *52.50 43.50 31.50 
No. 1 Dimension : 
0-18. 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
EEN snile nee wines eee eee $39.00 $39.00 $40.75 
2S, 5G Hemera ns f° 36.75 38.50 
Serr tok 37.50 37.50 39.50 
BE {oy cicesulkenas Veeeaoe 37.50 37.50 40.25 
PE ico ea snceeeneeane 39.00 39.00 42.00 
No. 2 Dimension 
0-18- 
12° 14 & 16’ 20’ 
Ce re reer er: $36.25 $37.00 $38.25 
BEES - signcunenevunteneonk 36.25 36.25 36.25 
DO -cacéa tent wwste sacKen 35.75 35.75 37.75 
= aaa es ee ee 38.25 38.25 36.75 
MEE” Getecessbnanouceete 39.50 39.50 39.50 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
oO. No. oO. 
Do Lnawrereeeee shor charger $44.75 $38.25 $28.50 
ee cee ae 46.00 39.00 30.00 
OO 505053 45.0504050050000R 46.75 39.25 30.75 
Lath 
. No. No. 2 
is ty a A ae ene eee” = $ 6.40 $ 5.50 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Norn.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—There is not much pep to the 
southern pine market, due mostly to the stagnation 
in local building. So long as the building lockout 

‘continues southern pine local distribution will suffer 

greatly. Industries outside the construction field 
are placing orders freely. It is the general belief 
in the trade that the market is gradually going on 
a more stable basis and this is certainly pleasing 
to the retail trade, 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 8.—Little if any change in 
volume of bookings was registered for the week, 


production made a slightly better showing while 
shipments slumped a little. No difficulty in securing 
orders is reported, but depleted and broken mill 
stocks restrict the filling thereof and in consequence 
it is said that a good deal of business is being turned 
down. Prices on scarce items continue firm at 
record levels, but some careful observers express the 
belief that the stabilization movement is having its 
effect and that the runaway tendencies of the mar- 
ket are being curbed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Distributers do not 
complain of demand for southern pine but find diffi- 
culty in making orders fit stock sheets, so that 
business continues light. Prices rule firm, however, 
and aside from demand for material for dwellings 
there is enough building under way in the Southwest 
to keep demand strong. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Some reports say that 
southern pine production is making headway on 
volume of orders, but prices are being maintained. 
Whilé in some instances there is hesitancy about 
ordering here, wholesalers find that their mills are 
getting large business from the West and central 
West. The ease with which prices are maintained 
is bringing many buyers to the conclusion they had 
better order now than take their chance on more 
activity with resulting higher prices. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 8.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales reported in this 
territory from Sept. 1 to 6, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x4 
B&better .....+ $74.12 &better ...... $79.33 
No. 1 common... 70.05 No. 1 common 73.0 
No. 2 common... 38.06 No. 2 common... 37.95 
No. 3 com. & cull. 23.67 No. 3 com. & cull. 24.04 
5/4x3 Sap rift 1x6 
B&better ...... 85.00 No. 1 common... 52.00 
No. 2 common... 38.00 
Celling 
Tex3%4 x38 Y 
B&better ...... $50.00 No. 2 common. . .$24.50 
No. 1 common... 52.29 
No. 2 common... 36.20 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty 4/4x6 Bevel 
B&better ...... $67.00 No. 2 common. ..$19.25 
No. 1 common... 63.00 ¥%x6 Square edge 
No. 2 common... 35.46 B&perter oo. cce 38.00 
No. 3 common... 27.50 No. 1 common... 36.00 
No. 2 common... 22.86 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common. . $37.44 1x6 & 8 No. 3 com.. $25.00 
Boards 
Bédbetter No. 2 common 
15°C TASS 0065 $64. 91 DE BE ies ses big 4 
= 6 rough..... 66.00 1x 8 Shiplap. 39.00 
ie |. | 65.6 1x10 Shiplap. . 37.00 
in10 LO 67.00 URI BB 0.05000 38.86 
SKIS DGB. coco 69.00 1x 3 & up, od 


1x 3 & up, odd & 
even lengths & 


even lengths 
widths, rough. 31.25 





. rough. 53.75 6/4x 6  resawn, 
5/4x 6 S4S..... 65.00 POMBE ccccves 39.00 
5/4x12 S28 ee 75.00 No. 3 common 

No. 1 common eS ee 28.00 
AE Bees sc ese 61.25 1x 4 & wider S28 
1x 8S... ks: BE00- sel nec 6s; 25.00 
re 8 Euiplap. . 50.00 6” CE Ae 28.00 
ae 67.00 No.8 common & cull 
ts 3 & up, odd & 1x 8 Shiplap... 28.00 
even lengths & No. 4 common 

widths, rough. 41.25 1 
5/4x 6 S2S..... 67.00 
5/4x 8 82S..... 67.00 
5/4x 6&uprgh. 62.00 
6/4x 6& up rgh. 62.00 1x 4 to 12 No. 4 

com, or worse. 15.00 
Shingles 
Nos 2 PIG. 40 ciece $ 6.69 No. 2 Pine...... --$ 3.50 
Lath 


No. 1 Std. green 4’.$ 6.47 No. 2 Std. pine 4’..$ 5.17 





f 


the following: 
LOGGING CARTS 





Government Sale of 


(New) Carts and Wagon Wheels 


Sealed bids will be opened 10A.M., September 25, 1919 
at Zone Supply Office, 1819 W. 39th St., Chicago, Ill. for 


DRINKING WATER CARTS, 160 Gal. steel tank 
HAND CARTS, weight 150 Ibs., Sarven Patent 
ESCORT WAGON WHEELS 


Particulars, special bid forms may be obtained at above Office or Zone 
Supply Offices, attention Surplus Officer, following cities: 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Atlanta, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
St. Louis, New Orleans, San Antonio, Omaha, El Paso, San Francisco. 


Boston, New 








Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The southern pine market 
is strong and some wholesalers report a slight easing 
off in the demand, tho they do not expect this to 
continue long. As evidence of the strength of the 
market dealers say that No. 1 common flooring can 
not now be obtained for $80. The prices would not 
be minded so much if the trade were only able to 
obtain the stock wanted, but this is difficult and 
promises to remain so. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is still perturbed. Some mills will not take 
orders and others can not make satisfactory deliv- 
eries. There is no set list of quotations. Flooring 
is in particular demand and retailers are anxious to 
stock it, and the same is almost equally true of 
partition. B rift flooring has sold at $103 and $95; 
C rift at $93 and $85; partition, between $80 and $90. 
Demand for No. 2 common is not so good. One mill 
wants $48.75 for 6-inch. Retailers in general are not 
inclined to pay so much. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—Stocks of Georgia pine 
are not large and there have been no important 
additions to local holdings. In flooring and ordinary 
sizes something like scarcity prevails and buyers 
find in not a few instances that values have been 
revised upward. Flooring is in very urgent request 
and mills are not in any better shape to take care 
of orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Sept. 9.—There is a slight im- 
provement in shipments of southern pine but sup- 
plies are still far short of immediate trade require- 
ments. There is an acute shortage of flooring and 
best grades sell around $100. Some grades have 
held steady but others have advanced as much as 
$4, this being particularly true of B&better. Ceiling, 
B&better, is quoted at $50 to $70, according to 
width. Partition is a little steadier and B&better 
sells at $70 to $75. Dimension continues erratic 
with advances ranging from 50 cents to $5, with 
No. 2 notably strong and active. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. 0. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 
They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
are intended to represent only the prices at which 
sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
average of prices realized on all sales reported. 





Kan-_ Bir- 
Alea- sas = ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Ala. 
Pt. F “2 
Flooring 
iB” TG TB DOUGRr: 5.6.0.5 kee ces 2.00 88.00... 
BP aipiainlereie ai Pi eversieis ee. oak eee. ie 
MOD ates aupsace erecaasal ela wisTee & ae  eece eee 
MOG iis 8964s bowie wees mares ewe Gane 
FG B&better ...... spokes 70.00 77.50 75.07 
RD) Ghtalbrs acpscie-sceimia sonatas saee “ee cen 
Le ee ere 41.25 ..«. GB92 
1 a eee er ---- 40.00 37.53 
1x4” EG B&better aiehel¥caekpe inlet 81.00 80.50... 
ARAGU CEO oun oan SSR clucacenes, GEREN 
¢ ee a eee ee ete «cee 225 76.00 
cen oa preae stereane a |: 
FG Bebsiter migcaiclatwaes aol 77.00 70.75 176.38 
Peer eT CT TTT 73.00 ee aes 
i CR CO ne 69.00 67.50 
Wh deasareetee iota oie ereracel eG cee “GAR caeke 
Evia S cag sce hee ovals 61.00 .... 69.00 
nee 43.00 39.75 36.83 
PE acs cose cesice cc ete ae 
BEB? TWO. 2 Cs 05.555 6 8s koreees 43.50 50.00 
Gs es: pone aie alata woos ole 35.50 36.78 
Ceiling 
%x4" gg aad PNR eae ... 43.75 45.00 
Te Tere Ce ee nes «+. 38.00 
| RS eorn. .... 33.00 31.00 
54x4” Dabeticr sratele etn sesteamerasce 63.75 52.50 .... 
_ PRiaiu cer sic-e secu wa tak erate Wee 55.00 47.50 .... 
SRR Borer haere 36.00 36.25 36.00 
4x4” Babetter Ee er re 65.00 Ren. Wea 
Partition 
156 eC TRA DOUO ooo cic. oe ceis.08 cease) ‘Coen 
OB CR eeepc ‘ 40.50 43.25 
BO FO i ok. a-s arenes eeinaas GOGO ~ sexs 
Bevel Siding 
WEG” BRDOUO 6c icc cacccccces S055 55 
1) 5 |RSS eee rere 35.00 34.00 
BN ba as. a ieee es kee cies SOU 
Drop wee 
1x4 or 6” Tienes mueieig sieisca (8 6 -50 63.00 60.00 
Sar ee ere 80. 50 58.25 58.00 
No MisiescvWiexeveniersvacweads 43.00 42.00 37.77 
DUO Ook c's pater wes che Seas ow 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough: 
v2) NS: gS Ry ere eee, eee tee SRO0 
Bs erst erie ikice bee wee <6 §2.25 one 
—e and “10” ce raiaraiexacs «mei sinre areal FS.00 nse 
MAIR a rerun arn tere ee 66.50 65.00 
1, m bas oe een sig ss os i 
1% and 2x4 to 12”. 2.2 .222502 76.75 eee 
—— vesennedd 
MT ererstt.eAGiois a: Sietate wierwre- ue varace 73.50 71.00 .... 
BeEe eieiivyee toss 4c sun eoaes 74.50 71.00 65.00 
Re ee forse 73.50 71.75 eas 
be BOE 20? viscce scr cerenscees 73.50 72.00 P 
eh =. Reaagrrsexsenessebenaes tees tea ae 
x4 to $5:0565.84 4 OO RMATE A 5.5 coe 
_konllege neeaeeenaisiianeds Oe at ane 
eS rei iiaseo w b's 5 0.4.6.5.0.0,s00.0e tee. save eee 
5/4x5” 5. > a8nes ee ae Oe 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... ceecen COO. FO ‘nsee 
0 ] surfaced: 
| Le Sree siete ' se. 70.00 
| Al Tce eek ice rs 68.00 63.75 
EET cuaiciels a’: uu iwiel 66-986 0.50 6 aie 69.00 69.25 
= and 71 cis oe SR te Ra PERSE 70.25 70.75 
ee CC er eT _ 71.75 
14 x4 Oe |e ae a rh Te - 72.50 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter: 
SS. eee Senin ews 76.50 75.25 
BS OR TO i vicscs cee Shale ealeces Be T7.75 75.75 
Jambs 
Bébetter: 
Ta BO 546 64s acne Pree ‘ 74.00 
14%4,1% and 2x4 and 6”. — : 12.75 
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Kan-_ Bir- 
Aleaw- sas ming- 
andria, City, ham, 
La. Mo. Ala. 
—Sept. 8 
Fencing, SiS 
We. By BOG". SO! ccccacaseccess 407 tes 
: = r lengths..... 46. 00 46.75 ... 
BETS EO eek nevassncede 46.50 45.00... 
Othe ‘r lengths..... 45.25 44.75 51.5 
No 7. engths) : 
ORR ree ee rat 34.00 34.00 ala 
6" Serer eerie eee 35.75 385.25 35.50 
No. 3 ( Jengths) : 
PEO e rT Tee Te 28.25 26.75 27.50 
1x6” dba aaah ale oe oleae was 28.25 28.25 ene 
Boards, S1S or —_ 
jae Se > a a |. aS P coe .- GO 
ES 6") TE GUE BO oe as cs 46.00 Jw 
Other oe er’ 45. 15 45.00 ceo 
1x10”, 14 and 16’...... (eh, aoe 
Other lengths. ‘aan 45. 00 46.00 68.00 
ix32”, i co" S| are ot ee 
Other lengths. ... 54.00 53.75 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
i eee --- 885.00 
PEPE cb éeaveencbnsiewns 38.00 35.70 
ME acGeteanncversce es 38.00 38.19 
DOGG theese cree Kennan 42.75 39.34 
No. 3 = ponatee) : 
a Ge: Sarre eoee 80.25 
os ge RR EP ee rr ere 29.50 wae 
oe ed Gaels. waicawienkes 30.25 “%s 
i ctccnened. Sade ac 31.50 ees 
No. 4, ail widths and lengths. . 16.50 15.50 
Shiplap _ 
No. 3, Is 87,34 and 36’ ...00. er na 
Other lengths.... 45.75 46.25 45.00 
3280", 14 and 16’ ...... SS ae 
Other lengths.... 44.75 46.00 
No. 2 _ p 20"): 
Sheitedhatene weeeae 37.00 38.00 38.60 
1x10" PO PR errr er. 38.75 38.25 38.50 
No. 3 my lengths) : 
SS cc ccnctcceccoccce SOO S000 S400 
into” peckeaednd sd ealee Ke 30.00 30.50 eons 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 2, 3230",. 14: and 3@*.....6..23 P 47.00 
Other lengths. . 46.00 
Dimension, S1S1E_ 
Gk. 2 ee Oe Ae ise cccoeneade 42.00 39.25 
Be 6 ékbeeeeeeeas 40.75 38.00 
Oe vitidesaceaes 42.50 39.75 
IS GHG 20" 66.00 es 42.50 40.25 
Yn ee | ee eee 35.50 36.25 
Be epianrees se oun 87.50 35.25 
16’ 38.00 37.50 
18 and 38.50 38.00 39. 00 
ae 8", 30° 89.00 39.75 ... 
12° 39.00 37.50 
16’ 39.50 39.50 
18 and 40.00 40.00 
2x10", 10’ one. Geen 
12’ 39.00 37.75 
16’ 41.50 40.50 
18 and 42.00 40.75 
2x12”, 10° ai 40.00 
12’ 40.50 39.00 
16’ 42.50 40.50 
18 and 42.50 40.50 
No. 3, 2s <4, 10’ 39.00 37.50 
12’ 37.50 36.25 
16’ 40.00 37.50 
18 and 40.50 38.50 
2x 6”, 10’ 33.00 34.25 
12’ 33.75 33.75 
16’ 32.75 34.25 
18 and 33.25 35.00 
2= 8°; 10° 32.00 35.50 
12’ 82.00 35.25 
16’ 84.00 35.25 
18 and 84.00 37.00 
2x10”, 10’ ---.- 84.00 
pee 88.50 34.50 
a6”... 89.00 36.75 
18 and “ue Se 
2x12”, 10’ oeee. aaa 
: a coos GOO es 
4 ike Se ae 
18 and 20 38.00 39.25 .. 
Oe eo ee a, ee wes 5 
We. ewewace were P 21, 
2x4 to 12” 21.00 24.50 21.00 





Longleaf Timbers 
P ay 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ & under: : 


oebecesevesdeecreceecenes 39.00 36.50 
Re ilanis cee Cae Re ere acews ares 41.75 38.00 
ME sb Wereee- Ci seeks Ch ERE ORO ES 43.00 47.00 
WE ds icneéceccicewnatnnesaeeue cove Oe 
Plaster Lath 
Pe Be Mi Ons cksc ccasewuees 6.15 6.50 
GL ey SN, © cc bnccccernanons 5.05 gaa 
Byrkit Lath 
MM tenes oe nneaaseon ee 30.50 
WOME Gibb ccbenescenscaeke 81.00 
Be GUO 10MM. 606 sca ciccuscce 32.50 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, —— 18’ 


No. 1, 9 and 18’... 
10 and 20’... ‘oe 
eG De TOR kis cc evcusucces 
End Car Lining | 
B&better, 2x6”, 9’ or 16’...... 75.00 75.00 
Select 2x6”, O OP ER accdcncece GGG sacs 
Car Decking 
mo. 1, 3°. 9; 10. 4 GET 6c uns 42.00 
No. i 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 42.00 
"car Sills, S4S 





S4S, Sa. a: 


imiceseeeeneanes 45.00 eens 
Up to 9” Oe Oe diviccdesacec as 43.00 
Caps 
Rough heart, 14”, 20’, & under.. 48.00 .... .... 
; Ties 
6x8”, 8", Nov 2 Sa: BAB ei ccccse 36.25 
CYPRESS | 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 8.—By general report the 
mills are still being. offered more business than they 
can handle and are booking only such orders as they 
are in a position to ship. Acceptances are being 
further restricted, for the time being, by inadequate 
car supply and the uncertain outlook with respect 





to equipment. Prices rule about as they were, with 
the tendency upward; some of the large concerns 
are holding their quotations unchanged. Production 
is said to be ranging close to normal but available 
seasoned stocks are much depleted in volume and 
broken in assortment. 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—There is a fair business in 
cypress, but distributers find the mills not yet ina 
position to take on all the business that is offered. 
The local demand is mostly industrial. Prices are 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—While some improve- 
ment in cypress production has been reported here, 
the evidence of it does not show up in any greater 
willingness of the mills to accept business. The 
demand continues good in spite of prices, but few 
buyers have been able to place orders. 


Alexandria, La., Sept. 8.—A car supply less than 
60 percent of requirements seriously interferes 
with the movement of cypress. Prices are advanc- 
ing steadily but the trade continues to buy all the 
available stock and search for more. Rains are 
interferring with operations. Demand is strong for 
all items on the list and is so heavy that mills refuse 
orders for stock not already on hand that can be 
shipped within a reasonable time. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—Demand for cypress is 
good and the market very firm. Business is restricted 


because of inability to get the lumber here. The 
tendency is to use cypress where southern pine is 
unobtainable, or coming to that. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.— Quotations on some items 
of cypress are higher and the tendency is still 
upward. Builders call for cypress with much free- 
dom and yards are encouraged to augment assort- 
ments, but find it difficult to secure lumber. There 
is every prospect that inquiry will continue good 
for an indefinite period. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9.—The market continues 
strong and there is much difficulty in obtaining 
stock. Quotations hold well and the tendency is 
decidedly upward. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—A scarcity of supplies 
prevails in the cypress market and as a result prices 
are very firm. Mills are finding it difficult to keep 
up with their orders and the local wholesalers are 
not able to sell as much as usual because they are 
not able to give prompt delivery required. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 9.—Cypress stocks in dis- 
tributing yards are very low, demand is urgent and 
there has been little progress made toward satisfy- 
ing it. Factories are badly in need of material and 
could use three times as much as they are able to 
get. Prices are strong at the highest level known 
in the trade. 





industry has passed. 


CONVEYING I 





AMCO Ball Bearing Gravity Conveyor, installed for the International Mill & Timber Co., Bay City, Michigan, 
carrying boards from mill to storage piles. 


GRAVIT Y— 
The Master Lumber Mover 


The day of expensive, cumbersome and slow manual handling in the lumber 
Gravity provides a better way to get lumber moved with 
speed, precision and freedom from confusion. 
dependable, and operates entirely without cost for power. 


AMGO 


AMCO Conveying Machinery is built strong and sturdy, to give lasting service. 
Leaders in the lumber industry have found that through savings afforded, AMCO 
equipment pays for itself, and proves a permanent economy. 


WRITE for the AMCO catalog, ill 


| ailbllhen eke S 


Gravity is unfailing—absolutely 


MACHINERY 


ing and d ibing typical in- 





stallations, and giving full particul 


proof—testi 
Pr 


of many users. 





3231 S. Broadway 


New York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Los Angeles 


Alvey Manufacturing Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Detroit 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Salt Lake City 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 10.—Red cedar clears went from 
$7.66 to $7.76, Chicago basis, this week, while stars 
went up from $6.22 to $6.27, Chicago basis. White 
cedar quotations remained: Extras, $6.40; standards, 
$5.40; and sound butts, $4.15. Lath are enjoying 
a good demand from outside Chicago and prices are 
strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 8.—Ruling quotations on 
shingles are $5 for stars and $6.30 and upward for 
clears, with some tendency to ease off, as building 
demand is less acute and country orders are few. 
There is nothing in storage and little in transit, and 
as reports from the Coast show that cedar logs, 
which control the situation, are firm, there is not 
likely to be much break in the market. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—Altho trade is not heavy, 
railroads are unable to supply more than 50 percent 
of the cars wanted and so shingles are strong and 
continue to advance. The car situation has slightly 
improved and there is prospect of a better supply 
next week. Production of shingles has been some- 
what reduced. Thruout the South and Southwest 
there is an increasing demand for clears and for 
clear siding, and middle West consumers are de- 
manding more and more clears. Quotations are: 
Clears, $6.50; stars, $5.15 to $5.20, there being a 
broad spread of $1.30 between the two grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 9.—Shipments of shingles 
are slower and the situation is likely to be worse. 
Demand exceeds supply and keeps prices firm. Quo- 
tations are $5.15 and $5.20 for stars and $6.50 for 
clears, with Canadians at $6.90 to $7, Coast basis. 
Business is running about 35 percent of normal. 
Heavy demand continues to take all the siding 
offered, but that is not much, and yard stocks have 
been cut down very low, one result being a more 
extensive use of shingles. Retail lath stocks are low 
and offerings are snapped up rapidly. 





New Orleans, La., Sept. 8.—Cypress shingle and 
lath conditions are ‘‘as they were,” supplies being 
low and demand so active that a good many orders 
are being declined. It is understood that best 
shingles have sold recently above $6, with the lower 
grades proportionately “up.’’ The tendency in lath 
quotations is reported to be upward also. Production 
of both items is said to range considerably below 
normal. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—While lath are not selling 
rapidly there is more call for them. The 1%-inch 
go at $7.50, but a few will take $7.25 now. The 1%- 
inch sell at $8, but some ask $8.25, and many are sure 
$9 will be the price before long. Red cedar shingles 
continue to be unpopular owing to their prices. 
White cedars, especially extras, are scarce, and 
extras sell at $7 to $7.25; clears at $6.50 to $6.75. 
Spruce clapboards are dull but scarce and 4-foot 
extras are $70; clears, $68. Furring is dull and 
higher and 2-inch sells at $50, tho this price is some- 
times shaded. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 8.—Demand for shingles 
keep up in a gratifying way, while offerings are 
relatively small. Mills have more orders than they 
ean fill. Construction calling for shingles is going 
ahead on a fairly broad scale, with prospects of 
increases. There has been no further advance in 
quotations but lists show decided firmness. The lath 
situation is not less gratifying. While it is said 
the Government has a lot of lath in this section, 
even the prospect of these being offered causes no 
uncertainty in the range of values. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10.—Red cedar shingles are 
strong, with extra clears quoted here at $8.04 and 
stars at $6.62. Prices fluctuate rapidly and are so 
uniformly high that the retailers fear a sudden 
decline or the substitution of other material. De- 
mand has not shown much activity for a week or 
two. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Shingle prices, 
which have been fluctuating, show signs of strength- 
ening, clears being quoted at $8.03 and stars at $6.93, 
local basis. There is comparatively little stock in 
transit and this is being bought up rapidly. Because 
of the car shortage mills are not disposed to accept 
orders freely and dealers here expect a shut down of 
at least 50 percent of the Coast fir and shingle mills 
unless the situation improves. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Sept. 9.—Red cedar shingles sell 
around $8 but the supply is practically exhausted. 
Distributers report promises to forward portions of 
recent bookings, which were heavy, as soon as cars 
can be started. Cypress and pine stocks are as 
scarce and reports from mills are not encouraging. 
Lath of all kinds are scarce and quotations are 
higher, there having been advances of 16 to 20 cents 
on both pine and cypress. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The demand for fruit bar- 
rels has not been active the last month, as the 
apple crop is not coming up to the early expecta- 
tions. Apple barrels are selling at 60 to 65 cents 
this season, as compared with 85 cents or higher a 
year ago. A fair demand is reported for flour barrel 
stock, but trade is hardly up to the normal. Material 
of all sorts is holding about steady. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 
Pending counts as two lines. 
© display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. { 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








WANTED TO BUY CARLOAD WAINSCOAT 


Cap number eighty two fifty seven pattern; quote delivered 
Cincinnati, mentioning kind of wood and quickest date of 
delivery. PROBST LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, O. 


ATTENTION LUMBER COMPANIES 
That contemplate building and will need a first-class de- 
signer and builder of modern sawmill plants, either steam or 
electric driven, or if he have an old sawmill you want 
dismantled and rebuilt some other part of the country, 
write me; can furnish best of references on any point you 
may ask for. Address F. EB. VAN ALSTINE, care Ameri- 
can Lomberman, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SAWDUST, SAWDUST. SAWDUST. 
Get our prices on clear mixed Minnesota Pine and Poplar 
Sawdust. Can furnish three to four cars weekly. STUHR 
LUMBER COMPANY, 936-88 Lumber Dxchange Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES 
Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted 
and For Sale Department” of the AMBRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—A NO. 1 YARD FOREMAN 





Retail lumber, coal, building material. Outside work only. 
Must know lumber, be stockkeeper, able to handle men, 
also handle country trade and contractors. Good town 
6,000, good schools. Married man preferred. Salary $100.00 
a month to start, with increase as man can show worth. 
Send references and stamp for reply, otherwise no atten- 
tion paid to applications. Place ready now. 
GREEN BAY LUMBER CO., Atlantic, Iowa. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill manufacturing interior trim and special 
work employing ten men. Must be able to take off plan 
and bill material. Northern Indiana city of 80,000. State 
salary expected, 
Address “WW. 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED--RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
For IlJinois ward. Good connection for right man. Give 
experience, ete. 
Address “*W. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A LIVE YOUNG INSPECTOR 
Must understand grades of lumber and handling men, 
W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Must be experienced, capable and industrious. State ex- 
perience and salary requirements. 

dress “W. 123,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD LIVE 
Mill superintendent who understands manufacture of lum- 
ber and handling men. No other need apply. 
W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 




















WANTED 
Experienced Planing Mill Foreman for Georgia Mill, Must 
be competent and experienced machine man capable of han- 
dling men and executing special and stock work accurately 
and economically. State experience, references and salary 
expected. Address ‘‘W. 109,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LUMBER GRADER 
To tally and grade lumber at Northern Michigan Mill, cut- 
ting 50,000 feet of Hemlock and Hardwood daily. dy 
position, good salary. Must furnish good references. 
Address ‘‘W. 117,” Care American Lumberman. 


ESTIMATOR, DOORS AND MILLWORK 
Mostly country lists; some plan work and selling to con- 
tractor customers. Address full particulars, 
ddress “*W. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOG LOADERMAN 
One capable of handling and keeping up both Barnhardt and 
American loader. Give references in first letter. Address 
“LOADERMAN,” care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man for a retail lumber yard and man- 
ufacturing business. An opportunity will be given to in- 
vest in business up to five thousand dollars, if mutually 
satisfactory. A big opportunity for the right man. In 
answering state age, experience and send references. 

Address “*W. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOX SALES MANAGER. 
Give age, outline of experience, salary wanted, 
Address ““‘W. 101,"’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED LOADERMAN 
To operate American Model C log loader. Steady position, 
good salary. Must be able to furnish A-1 references. Posi- 
tion open at once. 

Address ‘‘W. 118,”’ Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN 
het aes had logging experience in Wisconsin hardwoods and 
hemlock, 


Address “T., 102,’ care American Lumberman, 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED 
We want a planing mill foreman. Married man. Stead 
work the year around, State experience and salary expect 
Good position for the right man. Have the most attractive 
small town in Northern Wisconsin. TURTLE LAKH LUM- 
BER COMPANY, Winchester, Vilas County, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For southern wholesale lumber firm, must be familiar with 
buying and selling yellow pine and capable of handling 
large concentration yard. Good proposition for right man 
who can invest $10,000.00 to $15,000.00 with services. 
Address ‘‘MISS. 7” A.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
At Erwin, W. Va. 
GLADE LUMBER COMPANY, Erwin, W. Va. 


YOUNG MAN BETWEEN 21 AND 25 YEARS OF AGE 
Must be first-class stenographer, familiar with yellow pine 
and office detail work. Excellent opportunity for the proper 
party. Give full particulars as to experience and salary 
wanted to commence with. 

THE GERMAIN CO., Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
For retail yard in industrial town of 50,000 in Wisconsin. 
Must be a hustler, able to grade lumber and know how to 
handle men. 

Address 



































Give reference in first letter. 
“S$, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For a large cordwood operation. Must have had large ex- 
perience and come well recommended as able to produce 
results. State age, nationality, married or single, experi- 
ence in detail, references, when available and salary wanted, 
Address ‘‘CHEMICAL,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—TWO MAHOGANY INSPECTORS. 
Must be fast, experienced in Mill and Shipping inspection. 
Address “§. 109,"" care American Lumberman, 
‘WANTED—AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard in Southeast Wisconsin, to 
load teams and wait on trade, etc.; must be a hustler. 
References required in first letter. Address promptly ‘“‘M. 
127,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—BAND FILER 
For single band mill cutting hardwood in Campbell County, 
Tenn. Send references and state wages in first letter. 
GENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, Norma, Tenn. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman in Northern Michigan Mill. Must 
be able to file band saws. Good salary to right man. Must 
furnish satisfactory references. Position open after Sep- 
tember 15th. 
Address ‘‘W. 119,”’ Care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR OFFICE MEN. 
Two bill clerks, one order clerk, one cost clerk, one pur- 
chasing agent, and one assistant sales manager. Wanted 
by a prominent river sash and door factory. 

Address “*W. 112,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SOUTHERN BUYER 
To open up office at Hattiesburg, Miss., by a large respon- 
sible northern wholesale firm, with branch office in Chicago 
and New York. Big — for the right party for 
future advancement. State age, family, references and 
knowledge of the mills in the Mississippi and Louisiana 


territories. 
‘““W. 110,’ care American Lumberman. 








Address 


WANTED—A MAN WELL UP IN MECHANICS 
That can handle a large layout of mills and factory; must 


understand handling men and be a worker. None but a 
good man need apply. 
Address “T., 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
For mill cutting Kentucky hardwoods. Band sawyer, also 
man for horizontal resaw. Must be first-class, high-grade 
men who can keep up their macnines—produce good cut and 
get the grade out of a log. Good healthy location, steady 
employment and long cut. State experience, salary and 
reference in first letter. 
ddress “S. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENGINEER 
Competent to handle boiler plant—Corliss engine and an 
electric driven plant. Give references last employer and 
state wages wanted. Steady employment. Good town in 
Arkansas, 
Address “R. 106,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Young man with experience. Must be bookkeeper, not 
afraid of work. Small planing mill, builders’ hardware, 
small Indina town, doing $40,000.00. Salary $1,200.00 to 
—" according to ability. Submit references first 
etter, 

Address **W. 130,"° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR LARGE SOUTHERN PINE 
Operation, experienced man in charge of accounting, fa- 
miliar with lands and tax matters, income tax reports; 
good executive; well recommended; state age and salary 
expected. 

Address 





“*W. 132,’’ care American Lumberman, 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants known 
and help you to secure a situation. We reach the people— 
advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS STICKER MAN 
To set and operate stickers and act as mill foreman of up 
to date planing mill. 
ddress “R. 136,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SAWYER 
Six-foot right-hand mill, One-half of cut og oak. 
State salary wanted and when could report in first letter. 
ddress “Pp, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MECHANIC 
For repairing woodworking machinery. 
Address “M. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
— ip the Wanted and Dor Bale ae When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN TUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 














AS 





